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This Month 


Bair BoLtes was able, within the limits of 
one JoURNAL page, only to scratch the sur- 
face of the big subject of specialized interna- 
tional organizations. He asks us, therefore, 
to tell you that the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion will publish soon a report analyzing 
the agencies mentioned in the article. 


Epcar L. MorpHeT describes Florida’s new 
plan of state scholarships. Lily Lee Nixon 
tells about an unusual philanthropic pro- 
gram of scholarships for Pittsburgh teachers. 
You may be interested in both these ap- 


proaches to improvement of teacher educa- 
tion. 


Tere are two statements also about the ac- 
tivities of our affiliated state associations. 
So many fine things are being done that we 
could have had a dozen more. 


Teachers Are Consumers, Too is the first 
of a series on consumer education. You'll 
have a chance to get better acquainted with 
Mrs. Wood next month. 


Dorsn’r it seem to you, as you read “A Tax 
Steal,” that we Americans have learned little 
from our experience after the last war, that 
we are starting again to make the mistakes 
in national financial policy which led di- 
rectly to the boom of the 20’s and the terrible 
crash that followed? ‘Teachers as leading 
citizens of their communities have a re- 
sponsibility in such matters extending far 
beyond their classrooms. 


Next Month 


SeNaToR J. w. FULBRIGHT will discuss the 
vitally important subject of law as the basis 
of world peace. We predict that you'll send 
a copy to your local newspaper. 


A spectat feature on schoolboards will deal 
with problems of mutual interest to both 
teachers and board members. You may wish 
to order reprints for your local board. 


Reapinc as a vital aid in building civiliza- 
tion will be discussed in February by Dr. 
William S. Gray. For March our new assist- 
ant editor, Dr. Ruth Coyner Little, is pre- 
paring an article on the selection of read- 
ing textbooks, The April article in the se- 
ries will be a guide to summer-school oppor- 
tunities. Teachers colleges and universities 
planning to feature the teaching of reading 
during the summer of 1946 are urged to 
notify THe JourNAL immediately. 
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New — Unique — Modern 
MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A work-text edition of : 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, GRADE 3 . 
by Clark—Baldwin—Hoye—Dewey 


Acombined text and workbook with complete developments, ample 
practice, and fully illustrated : no other books required. A year’s 
work simply and meaningfully presented. List price, 48 cents. 


For the primary grades, My First NUMBER Book, My SECOND 
NuMBER Book, and My THIRD NUMBER Book provide a sound, 
meaningful program of instruction in arithmetic. This may be 
followed by the new series, ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, ’ 
for grades 3-8. In third grade, either the cloth-bound textbook q 
or the consumable workbook-text may be used. y 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





“For many years now the standard and best general guide available of motion pictures has been 
the ‘Educational Film Catalog’.’’—Social Education 








The above was written shortly before the “Educational Film Catalog’ changed its title to 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


$3.00—Main Volume (June 1945) and monthly issues September through June 








The title was changed when the GUIDE changed from quarterly to The main volume lists 3540 films. This number and the issues of 


monthly issues, except May, July and August. October, December and March contain: Part I, a title and subject list 

' of films available; Part II, a classified list selected from Part I. Here are 
The scope of the GUIDE was also increased. It continues to be a found a description of the film; symbols denoting age groups, running 
selective list of 16mm films but its definition of ‘educational’ has been time, whether silent, sound or in color, and how and where available. 


broadened to include all films be they strictly educational or pure 


The remaining monthly issues bring to subscribers announcement 
entertainment. 


of new films as they are released. 












THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY (Dept. F) 950 University Avenue, New York 52, New York 
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.. . for your listening pleasure 


Today, tonight—every day and night—NBC brings to your 
home the thrilling genius and finesse of its own most talented 
artists. You who revel in the great classic compositions . . . 
who are stirred by romantic and colorful music . . . or who 
prefer light selections—all hear an impressive array of such 
superb programs as... 
THE NBC SYMPHONY 
Sunday, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. EST 
GEORGE CROOKS, Organist 


MUSIC BY SHREDNIK 
Monday, 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. EST 


re SKETCHES IN MELODY 
Sunday, 8:00 to 8:30 a.m. EST Monday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. EST 
. Tuesday and Thursday, 1 to 1:30 p.m. EST 
dies teil iit, EST Wednesday, 1:30 to 1:45 p.m. EST 
ONCERT ORCHESTRA ECHOES FROM THE TROPICS 
aimee 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. EST Tuesday thru Friday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. EST 
DAYTIME CLASSICS THE STORY OF MUSIC 


Monday thru Friday, 9:30 to 10 a.m. EST Thursday, 11:30 to 12:00 mid. EST 
THE FRED WARING SHOW ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION 
Monday thru Friday, 11 to 11:30a.m. EST Saturday, 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. EST 

NBC broadcasts these musical programs as a public service. 
It offers many other outstanding productions in the fields 
of drama, religion, literature, public affairs and homemaking 
to provide the utmost in entertainment and inspiration for 
you and for all America’s listening millions. 





America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radie 
Corporation of America 
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The Need for a Basic Understanding 


tHE WAR TECHNICALLY Is OvER. Few of our people realize that this cruelest of 

Th wars was merely an interlude in a world revolution,’’ says Alonzo G. 
Grace, State Commissioner of Education of Connecticut. ““The war was a 
physical expression of an intellectual conflict that has not been settled. We have 
disposed of Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo, but the elimination of the leader does 


not guarantee the termination of the ideology, either of the leader or of the move- 
ment which he sponsored. 


‘The totalitarian mind a generation ago began to spread its poisonous 
philosophy and unprincipled procedures world-wide. By conquering school 
systems; by operating through centralized ministries of education; by organizing 
youth nationally for service to the state; by crushing free institutions; by organizing 


a massive military machine, and by creating an atmosphere of false security, 
dictatorship triumphed. 


‘The sovereignty of the people and the dignity of the individual became 
abandoned ideals. The state became the fundamental basis for living. Dictatorships 
do not arise from spontancous revolution, but from single acts which, when fully organized 
and nurtured, reduce the individual overnight to a state of intellectual, moral and even 
physical subservience. 


“It is not too early to begin an evaluation and, in many cases, a reorganization 
of the content of the social studies as now taught in our schools. The need for a 
basic understanding of our liberty; of our human and natural resources; of our 


position in world affairs, and of geography and history is evident. 


‘“We must raise a generation committed to the improvement of our democracy 
and constitutional government. Accurate information on significant current de- 
velopments is a necessary adjunct in this task. As such, The Reader’s Digest provides 
a concise, readable handbook of world events and trends. Newspapers and 
magazines are textbooks on modern problems, and should be so used.”’ 


The Readers Digest 
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» & GREATEST single challenge facing teachers 
today is to see that the United Nations Organiza- 
tions are made to work. The alternative is chaos 
beyond the power of imagination to conceive. And 
no matter what the paper charters may be, organi- 
zation can be made to work only as it is built into 
the hearts and purposes of men; only as they are 
trained for the specific kinds of leadership needed 
to make organization effective. 

A war of atom bombs could destroy in a few 
hours the civilization the wisest and best people 
have built up thru centuries of time. We are told 
by men who know, that the atom bombs so far 
used are but toys as compared with ones which 
can now be made. We are told that these bombs 
will be relatively cheap; that the experimental 
work having been done, 2 million dollars will do 
as much as 2 billion did in the first development 
of this fearsome weapon; that in the future atom 
bombs will be available even to the small nations. 
This being true, we can hope to maintain our civi- 
lized existence only by waging peace with the same 
courage that has characterized our waging of war. 

The quest for a just and enduring peace has 
long been a concern of the NEA. The teachers of 
this country have done a magnificent job in this 
field. Since 1943 they have raised a War and Peace 
Fund of more than $400,000—some $300,000 for 
the NEA and $100,000 for the states. They have 
drawn upon this fund to hold lay conferences thru- 
out the nation on behalf of education and the 
people’s peace. They have published literally mil- 
lions of pages of material to further this cause. 
They have had an important part in seeing that 
a place for education was written into the UNO 
charter. They have taken a leading part in the 
London Conference which drafted the charter for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

These are truly farreaching achievements, but 
they are only a beginning as compared with what 
remains to be done. We now have the obligation 
to follow thru, to see that the UNESCO charter 
is ratified and put into effective operation. This 
charter opens the way for the whole world to 
educate for peace. It forms a channel for the flow 
of mutual understanding, goodwill, and trust. 


The Teacher and World Government 


In the struggle to establish an adequate world 
government, the teacher has many parts to play. 
He must begin with his own attitude and knowl- 
edge and purpose. He can do much to prepare 
the hearts and minds of children for global under- 
standing and cooperation. He can play his part in 
the church, working for that worldwide spiritual 
revival without which peace is a vain hope. He 
can encourage systematic discussion in every club 
or lodge or group to which he belongs. He can 
demand, in highschool and college, courses dealing 
with specific problems on world order and admin- 
istration. He can support such agencies for the 
spread of international information as the Foreign 
Policy Association. He can help to finance on a 
more generous scale our unified local, state, and 
national educational associations, which must 
operate on a wider base if they are to carry their 
share of this load. He can use his influence in a 
hundred ways to support the right leaders and retire 
the wrong ones in our public life. He can do his 
part to see that our American system of life works 
so well that the whole world will be inspired to 
a new faith in democracy. 

This is a large order. It calls for sacrifice. It calls 
for money and time and labor, for willingness to 
lead and be defeated and to start again. It calls 
for persistence and patience. But the most it calls 
for is little indeed as compared with the cost of a 
possible World War III. 

Many people will work for peace. The masses 
of men never want war unless their minds have 
first been perverted. Many agencies will contribute 
to the coming of a world government that will be 
alert enough to inspect constantly the arms industry 
of every country; strong enough to stop prepara- 
tions for aggressive war before they are well 
started; and resourceful enough to insure in- 
creasing decency, justice, and opportunity to men 
everywhere. At the very top of all the agencies 
which will assure the coming of world govern- 
ment must stand the school, the teacher, and the 
organized profession. Let us all put our shoulders 
to the wheel. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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In a Nutshell 


A civilization is measured by its motives. 

They fail and they alone who have not tried. 

What’s right is more important than who’s boss. 
Expecting something for nothing ruins character. 

We cannot maintain rights without accepting duties. 
Every achievement was first a thought in one man’s mind. 
People who believe in intelligence must take the offensive. 
Great Britian is postponing action on universal military 
training. 

Six cents out of every dollar Americans spend go for 
intoxicating beverages. 

The first concern of the true teacher is that every pupil 
shall become the best possible person. 
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Journal Pals Overseas 


Tiere is A GREAT DEARTH of reading in many countries 
so that teachers are much handicapped in their intellectual 
life. If when you are thru with your JourNaAL you wish to 
remail it regularly thruout the year to a colleague in another 
country, send us your name and address indicating the 
country you wish to reach (if you have a preference) and 


we will endeavor to supply you with the name and address 
of a teacher in that country. 


Congratulations, Arkansas! 


Tue Arkansas Epucation Association Board has 
established a goal of 10,000 members for the state association 
and 6000 for the National Education Association this year, 
and for 1946-47 100°4 membership of Arkansas teachers 
in both state and national education associations. No state 
in the Union has made more rapid progress during recent 
years in the professionalization of its teachers than has 
Arkansas. Congratulations! 


After 25 Years 


We are privitecen to publish in this issue, “After 25 
Years,” by William C. Bagley, who served on a voluntary 
basis as editor-in-chief of THe Journat from its first issue, 
January 1921, thru March 1925, the present editor then 
serving as managing editor. During those crucial years in 
the life of the Association Dr. Bagley made an outstanding 
contribution to the development of Journat policy. We 


are personally deeply indebted to him for his inspiration 
and help. ee 


Conscription Abridged 


As 11 Becomes increasingly apparent that the American 
people will not stand for the extreme form of conscription 
which the army hierarchy has been trying to ram down their 


throats, the proposal is made to reduce the period to 4 
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months. This would still take all youth By Force from their 
homes and place them under military law in charge of men 
whose whole training and outlook is based on force and the 
use of force rather than intelligence and goodwill as our 
main reliance in solving the difficulties which beset man- 
kind. We believe that step would mark the beginning of 
the end of our democracy. We can be adequately prepared 
by voluntary methods, which will largely train youth in 
our local communities under teachers and officers  re- 
sponsible to those communities. 


Where Does Your State Stand? 


Tue Frottowinc TABLE shows the average salaries of all 
teachers, supervisors, and principals for the school year 
1943-44, this being the most recent data available from the 
United States Office of Education. The figures in this table 
correspond with those given elsewhere in this issue where 
salaries are compared over a 25-year period. The figures here 
given may be compared with similar figures for 1941-42 
which appeared on page 50 of the NEA Journat for March 
1945. Such figures as these are convincing evidence of ‘the 
need for federal aid and for minimum salary legislation in 
the various states. We should have enough faith in the 
future of America to insist that no teacher who has the 
maturity, preparation, and competence to prepare American 
children for citizenship should maintain a standard of liv- 
ing less than would be implied in a salary of $2500 a year. 
[“e” indicates close estimates. | 





Average Average 
Rank _ State Salary Rank State Salary 
[1] New York $2726 =[25] Oklahoma 1429 
{2} California 2616 [26] Louisiana 1427 
[3] Dist. of Col. 2610 [27] Missouri 1410 
[4] New Jersey 2353 ~++[28] Montana 1410° 
[5] Massachusetts 2219 |29] Florida 1390 
[6] Washington 2099 ~=—6| 30| New Mexico 1360° 
[7] Maryland 2069 [31] New Hampshire 1343 
{8} Rhode Island 2042 [32] Virginia 1308 
|g] Connecticut 2019 [33] Texas 1300° 
[10] Michigan 2016 [34] Idaho 1260° 
[11] Illinois 2000" [35] lowa 1200° 
|12] Pennsylvania 1972 [36] Kansas 1200° 
{13] Delaware 1932 137] Vermont 1165 
|14] Ohio 1912 ~=[38] Nebraska 1159 
[15] Nevada 1876 = [39] Kentucky 1158 
{16] Arizona 1840° [40] Maine 1158 
|17] Indiana 1833 [41] North Carolina 1130° 
[18] Oregon 1809 [42] North Dakota 1059 
[19] Utah 1792 |43] Alabama 1009 
___ National average $1755 [44] South Dakota 1000° 
[20] Wisconsin. 1 =05 ~ [45] Tennessee 1000° 
}21] Colorado 1600. 146] South Carolina 973 
|22| Minnesota 1529 ~—«([47] Georgia 923 
[23] West Virginia 1508 [48] Arkansas 845 
[24] Wyoming 1471 [49] Mississippi 790 
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Toward Larger JOURNAL Service 








Tue Nationa, Epucation Association performs a 
wide variety of services of vast importance and worth to 
its members, to education, and to the cause of world order. 
Because many of these services are intangible and indirect, 
the individual member far removed from Washington does 
not always understand and appreciate their value. 

The NEA Journat is the one DIRECT SERVICE which 
goes to every member and which affords a channel thru 
which the Association, its commissions, committees, and 
departments can reach every member directly. It is fitting 
therefore that our NEA Executive Committee, which has 
had to face many large problems during this difficult period, 
has decided to move toward a magazine of 96 pages and 
cover with a minimum of 64 text pages. With this issue 
we have made a long step toward such a Journat, altho 
we cannot go the whole way until more printing service 
is available. ? 

With this issue THe JourNaAt starts its 26th year. You will 
find a number of new features. Others will follow as more 
pages are available. 

We shall continue to emphasize the teacher’s part in 
world organization and worldwide education, without 
which all our efforts to improve humanity may be nullified 
by another war. 

We shall continue actively to support the work of the 
Association and its various committees, commissions, de- 
partments, and divisions. 

We shall feature regularly the fine work of our afhliated 
state and local associations. 

We shall give continued emphasis to effective teaching, 
with special attention to reading during 1946. 

We shall send a member of Tue Journat staff into one 
school system after another to report and visualize the great 
work our American teachers are doing. Note the feature 
on the Detroit schools in this issue. 

We shall include discussions of the pressing problems 
which Congress and various other government agencies 
are having to deal with and which vitally concern teachers 
in their capacity as citizens. 

We shall give statistics which show the state of our pro- 
fession, our schools, and our country. More and more we 
shall need these facts in the shaping of plans and policies. 

We shall give attention to educational biography, the 
lives of men and women who have built our profession. 

We shall maintain a number of service pages to aid teach- 
ers in their immediate personal and professional needs. 


How You Can Help 


You can nexp in a number of ways. Read THe JouRNAL 
carefully. One good way to do this is to set aside an evening 
each month for this special purpose. Write us your criti- 
cisms and suggestions. Call our attention to outstanding 
articles you discover in other periodicals and to books you 
find especially good. 

Use NEA Journat articles as the basis of discussion in 


faculty meetings or local groups. Refer other teachers to 
material that would be helpful to them. 

When you are thru with your copy of THe Journat, 
mark some article of interest and send it on to an in- 
fluential layman. Suggest to the editors of your local paper 
that they reprint certain material from THe Journat that 
would be interesting to citizens generally. 


Our Biggest Problem 


There 1s Much MaTERIAL which would be valuable in 
a local educational journal or in a state journal or in a 
journal covering some special field which does not fit into 
an educational journal of large national circulation (400,000 
copies a month for NEA JournaL). We cannot use news 
of persons or events unless of wide national or world in- 
terest. We cannot use technical research studies. We cannot 
ordinarily use articles much over 1000 or 2000 words. 

Short, carefully written material is preferred. There is 
always a place for good human interest stories in the field 
of education. Also hard to get are satisfactory pictures and 
drawings, clear and with good proportions. 

Our biggest problem has been and will be to get good 
writing, which even for the most experienced writer takes 
time and patient effort. For the convenience of those who 
are interested, we give the following suggestions: 


Rules for Writers 

[1] Have something to say. 

[2] Let your ideas take form in your mind before you 
begin to write. If you can’t hold the ideas in your 
mind, how can the reader? 

[3] Don’t write when tired; tired writing makes tired 
reading. 

[4] Choose a time and place free from interruption. 

[5] Write down the words just as they come without 
much attention to detail. 

[6] Rewrite the article carefully with your readers in 
mind. 

[7] Check thru to get rid of big words and fancy phrases. 

[8] Check thru again to see that the sequence of ideas is 
right. 

[9] Check thru once more to see if you can add something 
personal, human, or concrete. 

[10] Boil it down. A 1000-word article will be read by 4 
times as many people as 2000 words. 

[11] Hold the article for a few days and you can review it 
with more detachment. 

[12] Try it out on friends who will be honestly critical. 

[13] Type the article neatly double spaced with good 
margins. 

[14] Send the manuscript to only one editor at a time. 

15] If your manuscript is returned, don’t be disappointed. 
Many are written and few can be used. Your reward 
is in the growth of writing. 
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Federal Aid Outlook Improves 


LIBERAL EDUCATION develops a sense of right, 


duty, and honor; and more and more in the modern world, 


large business rests on rectitude and honor as well as on 


good judgment—Charles W. Eliot 


HREE significant developments tran- 
T spired on the federal aid front in 
Washington during recent weeks. 

First, a subcommittee of the Senate 


Committee on Education and Labor” 


was named to study pending federal 
aid bills and to draft a report for con- 
sideration by the committee of the 
whole. Senator Lister Hill [ Alabama], 
longtime, able exponent of such legis- 
lation, is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. Other distinguished members in- 
clude Senators Robert A. Taft [Ohio], 
James M. Tunnell [Delaware], Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr. [Wisconsin], Allen 
J. Ellender [Louisiana], George D. 
Aiken [Vermont], and Dennis Chavez 
[New Mexico]. The subcommittee 
had, at the time of the preparation of 
this statement, held several meetings. 
That the subcommittee will be success- 
ful in preparing substantial legislation 
and reporting the same favorably to 
the committee of the whole is regarded 
as probable. 

Second, the House Education Com- 
mittee, after a series of meetings which 
began November 20, 1945, concluded in 
early December the preparation of its 
own version of the kind of federal aid 
bill the House should consider. HR 
4929 which the Committee wrote, then 
rejected by a surprising 10-9 vote on 
December 12, 1945, authorized federal 
aid for equalization in the amount of 
$50 million for 1947 and $100 million 
for 1948 for public schools. Further 
consideration by the Committee, which 
should not to date be regarded as final 
or decisive, will be expected to follow 
favorable Senate action. 
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Third, on November 15, 1945, Con- 
gressman Ramspeck invited a small 
group of House members to meet in- 
formally and determine whether or 


»got, they should organize a bipartisan 


committee for the support of federal 
aid for public education. 

After discussing the question, those 
in attendance—approximately 35— 
agreed that such an _ organization 
should be effected. The name chosen 
for the committee is THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF FEDERAL AID FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Two co-chair- 
men were- named: Congressmen Jen- 
nings Randolph [Democrat, West 
Virginia] and Everett M. Dirksen 
[Republican, Illinois]. Congressman 
George P. Miller [Democrat, Cali- 
fornia] was named secretary. These 
3 gentlemen are able and aggressive 
members of the House. Under their 
leadership this bipartisan committee, 
membership on which is open to 
all House members who are con- 
cerned about the development of better 
schools for American youth, will un- 
doubtedly assume great importance. In 
this connection it is worthy of special 
note that the committee headed by 
Congressmen Randolph, Dirksen, and 
Miller originated within the House 
membership itself and in that manner 
reflects the deep and sincere interest 
of its membership in building better 
schools for a better world. 


Legislation in Prospect 


Ow the basis of available informa- 
tion, supported in part by what may 
be termed “best guesses,” the legisla- 


tion that is in prospect at this time may 
be characterized as follows: 


[1] The legislation will support 
equalization objectives 

[2] It will limit aid to public schools 

[3] State control of education will 
be preserved 

[4] An objective formula for allot- 
ting federal aid to the states will be 
approved 

[5] Minority groups will be guaran- 
teed not less than their proportionate 
share of the federal aid authorized in 
the legislation 

[6] Factors in the formula will prob- 
ably include number of children to be 
educated, the relative ability of the 
several states to provide basic educa- 
tional opportunity for youth, and state 
effort to support their own schools 


One event during November which 
will remain a subject of regret by the 
friends of federal-aid-to-education leg- 
islation was the resignation from Con- 
gress of the Honorable Robert Rams- 
peck [Georgia], sponsor of HR 1296. 
On December 3, 1945, the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission met briefly with 
Congressman Ramspeck to express to 
him the deep appreciation of the mem- 
bership of the Commission and of the 
NEA for his leadership and devotion 
to the federal aid cause. The Commis- 
sion, in session in Washington Decem- 
ber 1-4, 1945, was among other things 
concerned with the important problem 
of finding an able successor to Mr. 


Ramspeck as sponsor of federal aid 
legislation. 


Write Your Congressman 


Onxz of the things that friends of the 
federal aid objective who read _ this 
statement may wish to do is to write 
their congressman, requesting him to 
get in touch with Congressman George 
P. Miller and thru him become a mem- 
ber of THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF FED- 
ERAL AID FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Those who wish to give 


effect to this suggestion should act 
without delay. 


—Rk. B. MARSTON, director, NEA Leg- 
tslative-Federal Relations Division. 
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rETING in London from Novem- 
ber 1-16, 1945, representatives of 
4nations drafted and approved a Con- 
Atitution for a United Nation’s Educa- 
Fiional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
Peation. In the Charter adopted at San 
WFrancisco, it had been agreed that the 
WUnited Nations would promote educa- 
Wtional and cultural cooperation and 
that members of the United Nations 
HOrganization would take joint and 
separate action for this purpose. [See 
Tue Journat for October 1945, page 
123.] The London Conference has pro- 
vided a concrete organization for mak- 
Wing effective this desire of the United 
# Nations to promote peace and security 
by cooperation in educational develop- 
ment, scientific progress, and cultural 
exchange. 

The Constitution for UNESCO 
| will become effective when it is for- 
™ mally accepted by at least 20 of the 
= United Nations. It is hoped that the 

first UNESCO meeting may be held 

in Paris in May 1946. A Preparatory 
= Commission is already at work in Lon- 

don preparing the Agenda and com- 
 pleting other arrangements for this 
meeting. 
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The following dramatic account is from Tue SCHOOLMASTER 


United Nations Educational Conference 


With the successful completion of 
the London Conference, the United 
Nations have moved another long step 
toward the goals of educational co- 
operation sponsored by the National 
Education Association and by other 
civic and educational groups thruout 
the world. UNESCO is an organiza- 
tion of governments acting in behalf 
of their people. It will become one of 
the specialized agencies within the 
framework of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. The exact nature of the rela- 
tionship between UNO and UNESCO 
will be determined by these 2 organiza- 
tions after they have begun their actual 
operation. 

Some of the principal decisions made 
by the London Conference may be 
enumerated as follows: 

[1] It was decided to include, in the 
scope of the Organization, scientific 
as well as educational and cultural co- 
operation. The importance of science 
in the modern world and its close re- 
lation to educational standards and 
cultural patterns was responsible for 
this decision. 


[2] It was decided that UNESCO 


Ellen Cicely Wilkin 
son, Britain’s Minister 
of Education and only 
woman cabinet mem- 
ber, who presided at 
the conference. 





should definitely and directly seek to 
promote international peace and se- 
curity, as well as to exchange ideas, in- 
formation, materials, and personnel. 
This decision marks a substantial ad- 
vance over the purposes of the Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation maintained 
by the League of Nations. 

[3] Following the language of the 
United Nations Charter, UNESCO is 
prohibited from interfering with activ- 
ities which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any nation. It 
is clear that some kinds of educational 
programs could be matters of interna- 
tional concern. It has proved to be a 
matter of serious international concern 
that German and Japanese youth were 
educated for war and aggression. 
While UNESCO may not interfere in 


any legitimate development of an edu- 








THE SETTING FOR THE CONFERENCE 
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AND Woman TracHers Curonicie, the publication of the 
National Union of Teachers, London, November 8, 1945: 


Hv, BY A CURIOUS SEEMLINESS, in the great hall of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, the meeting of the United 
Nations Educational and Cultural Organization last week 
was a dramatic and heartening profession of faith. Beneath 
a roof bearing a modern painting of ordinary citizens at 
war, delegates from 37 countries met to forge a worldwide 
educational instrument that may yet save the world from 
the sinister and final threat of atomic bombs. Each delega- 
tion was marked by its name struck on a 5-feet pole, 
recalling a macabre memory of a corner of a Flanders 
cemetery. Yet there was nothing but high optimism and 
a serious determination to succeed in the faces of the 
delegates and speakers. As Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Minister 
of Education, called upon the Prime Minister to open the 
conference, one realised—and knew that the whole great 
company was realising, too—that one was present at a 


historic scene, from the seeds of which the future may 
reap a rich harvest of happiness. The newspaper reader 
is sated with reports of conference proceedings, and the 
mood of the public seems to demand fewer words and 
quick unspectacular action, yet it is safe to prophesy that 
this conference will be remembered when many others 
have been forgotten. Here were the ardent educationists 
from the 4 corners of the globe—one read at random the 
names Canada, Peru, Norway, Brazil, China, Panama, and 
Egypt among the sheaf of upreared names—assembled 
together in the sure knowledge that if this organisation 
could be given a strong foundation and a firm building, 
world peace and friendship would be assured. 

Business-like as ever, sharp tongued and efficient, a 
woman who does not suffer fools gladly—as one of the 
too long-winded Press photographers at a previous meet- 
ing will testify—Miss Ellen Wilkinson, elected President, 
took the chair amid acclamation, briefly thanked the meet- 
ing for the honour of election and immediately turned to 
the first business. 
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MA.. SPEAKER, without fanfare or flourish of trumpets, there con- 
vened in London, England, on November 1 an international con- 
ference which in the long pull may well achieve’ more in the 
direction of maintaining permanent peace than all the conferences 
which have preceded it. I refer, sir, to the United Nations Educa- 
tional Conference, which has as its objective the establishment of 
an International Organization of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
_. . Peace advocates of the world have come to recognize that in the 
final analysis, it is imperative that the hearts and minds of man- 
kind be dedicated to the ways of peace if the scourge of future 
war is to be averted.—REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. MUNDT, North Dakota, 


on the floor of Congress, November 6, 1945. 


cational system, and while it will pro- 
mote and foster fruitful differences in 
educational and cultural patterns, it 
will be able to take cognizance of any 
educational policy which in any im- 
portant degree affects the peace and se- 
curity of the world. 

[4] It was also decided at London 
that efforts should be made to develop 
a close relationship among educators, 
scientists, and cultural leaders, as well 
as among governments. For this pur- 
pose, a national commission or similar 
body will be established by each of the 
member nations. The purpose of this 
commission will be to act as a bridge 
between the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and the educational, scientific, and 
cultural interests of the peoples of the 
member nations. 

[5] Paris, where the Institute on In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations had been located, was selected 
to be the headquarters of UNESCO. 
The annual General Conference of 
UNESCO will meet in various cities 
thruout the world. There was discus- 
sion as to the desirability of placing the 
headquarters of the educational or- 
ganization at the same place as those 
of the United Nations Organization 
itself. It was felt, however, that it was 
desirable to separate the educational 
functions as much as possible from the 
political and economic functions of the 
United Nations Organization. 

[6] The budget of UNESCO, while 
it may be supplied in part or in whole 
by the United Nations Organization, 
must be so administered as to recognize 
the autonomy of the educational or- 
ganization in its own sphere of work. 
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[7] It was decided at London that 
the UNESCO would not undertake 
large-scale spending of funds from in- 
ternational sources for the reconstruc- 
tion of education in the war-devastated 
areas, nor will UNESCO be concerned, 
for the present at least, with United 
Nations educational policies toward 
the defeated nations of the Axis. 

The way in which UNESCO is or- 
ganized and the general way in which 
it will operate should be clear from the 
full text of the Organization which is 
given on page 49 of this JouRNAL. 
There will be an annual General Con- 
ference which will determine the basic 
policies and program of the Organiza- 
tion. This General Conference will 
elect an Executive Board of 18 mem- 
bers and other officers. It will employ 
a staff and direct its work. 

The exact pattern of the operations 
of UNESCO cannot become clear 
until it is actually organized. Some of 
the activities discussed at London in- 





clude establishment of a central office 
to supply information regarding the 
exchange of teachers and_ students; * 
drafting of an international agreement 
relating to copyright laws; drafting o! 
an international agreement on_ the 
teaching of mutual understanding in 
the schools of the various members; 
establishment of a program of coopera- 
tion with the mediums of mass com. 
munication (such as the press, radio, 
and cinema); establishment of a world 
university; strengthening of interna-* 
tional scientific cooperation of various 
kinds; special attention to adult educa- 
tion; and programs for the exchange of 
books and other printed materials. 
All of the United Nations were rep- 
resented at London except Ethiopia, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and the Soviet 
Union. The absence of any nation was 
a matter of regret, and especially so 
was that of the powerful Soviet Union. 
A special message was sent by the Con- 
ference to Moscow expressing the hope 
that the Soviet Union will be able to 


participate later in the work of the , 


new organization. 

Officers of the National Education 
Association who participated in the 
London Conference include: George 
D. Stoddard, member of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (delegate) ; 
NEA President F. L. Schlagle and 
Grayson N. Kefauver, member of the 
International Relations Committee 
(advisers); Kenneth Holland, mem- 
ber of the International Relations 
Committee (technical expert); and 
NEA Associate Secretary, William G. 
Carr (deputy secretary-general). 





SAID PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 


However we classify the principal 
elements in the public life of the world 
it would be impossible to exclude from 
our classification that large and signif- 
icant field of activity which can be de- 
scribed broadly as the life of the mind. 
The field of educational and cultural 
relationships is surely one of the richest 
and most significant in the interna- 
tional life of the world. We cannot 
be content until our new world organ- 
ization provides for the fullest and 
most beneficent development of these 
relationships. Do not wars, after all, 
begin in the minds of men? 


All of us hope to educate our people 
for the world we want to build. Our 
watchword is: Educate so that the 
minds of the people shall be attuned 
to peace. Today the peoples of the 
world are “islands shouting at each 
other over seas of misunderstanding.” 
They don’t understand each other’s 
way of thinking. The better they un- 
derstand each other, the more they will 
realize how much they have in com- 
mon and why and how they differ, 
the less prone they will be to take up 
arms against each other. 


—Mr. Artize in his welcoming ad- 
dress before the conference 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago, in January 
1921, the first number of Tue Jour- 
_ of the National Education Asso- 
tion made its appearance. The lead- 
, article of that number was an 
torial under the caption, “A Plat- 
m of Service.” This platform set 
th the program that had been for- 
ilated by the Emergency Commis- 
n of the Association, appointed in 
bruary 1918 to deal with the educa- 
nal problems brought about by our 
rticipation in World War I. 

The Commission, fortunately, con- 
ived of the war crisis as an oppor- 
nity to reformulate and restate the 
eals implicit in a truly democratic 
stem of education. The result was a 
ogram so broad, so comprehensive, 
id so firmly based on fundamental 
eds that, in its main features, it has 
sted thru a quarter of a century as 
ie guide and compass of the NEA 
rvice to the profession and, thru the 
rofession, to the public schools. 


Tie central plank in the Associa- 
on’s platform of 25 years ago was a 
roposal for federal aid to public educa- 
on. This proposal was embodied in a 
ill that had been prepared by the 
‘mergency Commission and _ intro- 
uced in Congress by Senator Hoke 
mith of Georgia and Representative 
Jorace Mann Towner of Iowa. While 
he Smith-Towner bill, which was be- 
ore Congress in one form or another 
ver a period of 10 years, never got 
yond the committee rooms of the 
enate and the House, it served as 
iothing else had served before to unite 
he public-school workers of the na- 
ion. It was the primary factor in the 
NEA’s remarkable growth in member- 
hip and influence during the 1920’s. 

Beyond this, too, the proposals of 
the bill and their discussion focused 
the attention of the profession and of 
many lay leaders on the fundamental 
weaknesses of American education: the 
‘mmaturity and short service of a large 
Proportion of the teachers in the lower 
schools; the deplorably inadequate 
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educational standards required for 
certification of teachers; the gross in- 
equalities of educational opportunity, 
especially in rural as compared with 
urban areas and in poor communities 
as compared with rich; the consequent 
prevalence of illiteracy and limited 
literacy, the lack of facilities for Amer- 
icanizing foreign-born; and inadequate 
provisions for health education. 

The original Smith-Towner bill and 
the proposed measures that succeeded 
it called for federal appropriations that 
would help the states to correct these 
weaknesses. It is idle now to speculate 
as to the benefits that might have fol- 
lowed and the disasters and near-disas- 
ters that might have been averted had 
the bill been enacted into law early in 
the 1920's, or even later. One has in 
mind here the closing of many schools 
and the crippling of many others dur- 
ing the Great Depression of the 1930's 
and the unnecessarily large numbers 
of rejections by Selective Service in 
World War II because of illiteracy and 
other educational deficiencies among 
those called to service. The individuals 
and groups that blocked the passage 
of the Association’s bills in the 1920's 
must bear in part the responsibility 
for these unfortunate phenomena. 

But, in spite of all this, the Associa- 
tion’s constant iteration and reitera- 
tion of the fundamental weaknesses 
and fundamental needs referred to in 
its “Platform for Service” had far- 
reaching positive results, even if the 
proposals for federal participation in 
the solution of the problems were re- 
jected. Of the 10 planks in the plat- 
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form, 4 dealt with the need of advanc- 
ing the status of the public-school 
teacher—the educational status, the 
professional status, the economic status, 
and the social status. In each of these, 
the progress of the past 25 years is 
notable, tho much remains to be done. 

The educational status of the teach- 
ing personnel has been markedly ad- 
vanced. In 1921 fully half of the teach- 
ers in the elementary-school service 
were not more than highschool grad- 
uates; tens of thousands, especially in 
the rural schools, represented even 
lower educational standards; many 
had never attended highschool; as late 
as 1922, for example, I recall visiting 
2 rural schools taught by duly licensed 
teachers who in the preceding year 
were themselves sixth-grade pupils. 

By 1930 the picture was far more 
pleasant to contemplate, and when we 
entered World War II in 1941 there 
were several states that would not li- 
cense a teacher for any school who 
did not have the equivalent of 4 years’ 
posthighschool education. The war 
halted this upward movement but 
there is every reason to believe that it 
will be quickly resumed. 


Ax important provision of the 
Smith-Towner bill was a proposed 
federal appropriation to the states for 
the better preservice education of teach- 
ers. In 1921 most of the state normal 
schools were limited to 2-year cur- 
riculums following highschool gradua- 
tion, and, as the preceding paragraphs 
indicate, a large proportion of those 
planning to teach did not complete 
curriculums even so limited as these. It 
was in part a consequence of the dis- 
cussion stimulated by the Smith- 
Towner proposals that the weaknesses 
of the professional schools for teachers 
became more generally recognized, 
and what the federal government 
failed to do, many of the states under- 
took on their own initiative. In fact, 
thruout the country the state normal 
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schools developed in the 1920’s and 
1930's into teachers colleges, practically 
all of which offered 4-year curriculums 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, and a 
few of which developed graduate 
courses. 


Ix 1916 an official bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education stated that the 
United States was giving less attention 
to the training of teachers for the 
lower schools than was any other civi- 
By 1939, taking the 
country as a whole, we were still not 
at the top of the list but we were not 
far below the top. The important fact 
from the point of view of the present 
paper is that the attention directed to 
this problem by the discussion of the 
Smith-Towner bill and its successors 
played a major role in this progress. 

It is clear, too, that the increase in 
teachers salaries that marked the 1920’s 
and late 1930’s can be attributed in 
part to this cause, altho here many 
other factors should be recognized. 

Another plank in the platform of 
1921 urged “equal salaries for equal 
service to all teachers of equivalent 
training, experience, and _ success”— 
the “single-salary schedule.” This pro- 
posal was ridiculed in 1921, but within 
10 years the policy had been adopted 
by a large number of city school sys- 
tems, and even when not adopted its 
merits were seldom disputed. 


lized country. 


Two ideals of the 1921 proposals 
have been realized even more fully: 

[1] “The unification and federation 
of the educational forces of the coun- 
try in one great professional organiza- 
tion devoted to the advancement of 
the teaching profession, and, thru 
education, the promotion of the high- 
est welfare of the nation.” The present 
NEA, with its affiliated state and local 
associations, as provided in the revision 
of the Charter and Bylaws in 1920, al- 
most completely realizes this ideal. 
2| “Continued and thoro investiga- 
tion of educational problems as the 
basis for revised educational standards 
and methods, to the end that the 
schools may attain greater efficiency 
and make the largest possible contri- 
bution to the public welfare.” Gratify- 
ing answers to this need are the NEA 
Research Division and such bodies as 


ees 
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the Policies and Defense Commissions. 

Summing it all up, American educa- 
tion aad the profession of education 
can look with justifiable pride on the 
record of progress over the past quar- 
ter-century. There is left, however, an 
abundance of “unfinished business” 
for the years that lie ahead. The re- 
mainder of this paper will set forth 
the present writer’s personal judgment 
as to the most important item in this 
business. There are doubtless others 
equally important, but in relation to 
the Association’s achievements this 
seems the most significant. 

A preceding paragraph called atten- 
tion to the status of the public-school 
teacher and listed the educational 
status, the professional status, the eco- 
nomic status, and the social status. Sub- 
sequent paragraphs recorded signifi- 
cant and highly gratifying advances in 
the first 3 of these. Nothing has been 
said specifically about the fourth—the 
social status—altho the need of “social 
recognition” was given, in the plat- 
form of 1921, equal recognition with 
the need of “just compensation.” 

I would not wish to convey the im- 
pression that the social status of the 
public-school teacher has not been ad- 
vanced during the 25-year period un- 
der consideration. There has been a 
general improvement and, in some 
American communities, a marked im- 
provement. That the situation is still 
far from satisfactory is indicated by 
the following facts: 

[1] Altho the professional schools 
for teachers (such as the state teachers 
colleges) have advanced their stand- 
ards in a notable degree, they are 
still, as a group, far less generously 
supported, whether by taxation or by 
private benefactions, than are other 
institutions of the same collegiate 
grade. By this is meant, of course, ex- 
penditures percapita of student enrol- 
ment. The potential significance of the 
education of teachers for the lower 
schools has not as yet caught the im- 
agination of the American people. 

[2] The professional schools for 
teachers do not attract to their courses 
their fair share of the more competent 
highschool graduates (more competent 
as measured by such standards as 
scholarship ratings and_ intelligence 
quotients). Practically every careful 
study of the problem published during 


the past 30 years substantiates this 
statement, and more recent studies re. , 
veal no tendency toward improvement. 

[3] That the last-named failure js 
not to be explained entirely by the fact 
that the teachers colleges are labelled as 
such seems proved by the fact that, 
in the liberal arts colleges, students 
who prepare to teach in the lower 
schools do not represent the share of 
the more competent students that the 


importance of the teaching service justr , 


fies and ought to demand. This state- 
ment is substantiated by reliable studies. 


Tue inescapable conclusion is that 
teaching in the elementary and second- 
ary schools is still far from the attrac- 
tive calling that it should be if the 
education of “all the children of all 
the people” is basic to the welfare of 
democracy. 

Leading public citizens often give 
lip service to the importance of teach- 
ing in the public schools. Not so fre- 
quently do they encourage their chil- 
dren, and especially their sons, to make 
public-school teaching a_ professional 
career. This is the acid test. 

More attractive financial rewards 
will doubtless do something to correct 
this condition, but these, even if pro- 
vided, will not alone solve the prob- 
lem. The basic solution lies, the present 
writer believes, within the profession 
itself. At any rate, this has been true in 
the history of other professions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the public rates profes- 
sions as professions rate themselves. 
The profession of education needs to 
develop a far keener sensitiveness to 
conditions that are inimical to its pro- 
fessional status and to its professional 
standing in the eyes of the general pub- 
lic. Other occupational groups have 
learned how to command the public 
respect that they have clearly earned— 
groups whose services to the public are 
certainly no more fundamental than 
are the services of teachers. Can the 
educational profession do as much? 

A far more militant spirit and at- 
titude than the National Education 
Association has yet been disposed to 
assume is the only answer to this ques- 
tion in the judgment of the present 
writer, who, as a member of the Asso- 
ciation for 44 years, has not only a 
great pride in its past achievements 
but a high faith in its potentialities. 
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WENTY-FIVE YEARS may be an infini- 

tesimal portion of eternity—only a 
winkle to a star—but it’s quite a 
hunk out of the lifetime of an indi- 
idual. 

Some of our dignified teachers of 
oday were the flappers of 1921, their 
air shingled and their skirts too short. 
’robably more than one portly super- 
ntendent was a flaming youth of the 
azz age. Young teachers who entered 
he profession in 1945-46 hadn’t 25 
ears ago so much as been packaged 
yy the stork. 

A quarter of a century is a long time 
‘ven in the life of an octogenarian 
ike the NEA. As for Tue Journat, 
5 years covers the whole period of its 
“xistence up to now. 

In planning this anniversary issue 
we wanted to know what part THE 
JouRNAL, in the opinion of our read- 
ers, has played on the educational scene 
since its first issue, January 1921. 

Letters every month bring us read- 
ers’ spontaneous reactions to individ- 
ual articles. Tens of thousands of 
educational workers have contributed 
to THE Journat’s development thru 
friendly advice and professional judg- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the staff needed an 
evaluation of THE JoURNAL as seen 
from the perspective of years, by class- 
room teachers, administrators, college 
presidents, officers in state and local 
associations. So we wrote to several 
hundred persons, asking them: “What 
has been the influence and contribu- 
tion of the NEA Journat during the 
25 years, 1921-1946?” and “What con- 
tribution can THe JournaL make in 
the next 25 years?” 

The second question brought in valu- 
able suggestions as to content, empha- 
sis, format, and illustration. You will 
see them incorporated into future is- 
sues. Highlights of the answers to the 
first question we share with you, not 
in a spirit of egotism but of partner- 
ship. 

“One of the most important steps 
taken 25 years ago for the develop- 
ment of the NEA was the establish- 
ment of Tue Journat,” writes George 
D. Strayer, who has known the Asso- 
clation intimately. “THe Journat has 
contributed to the development of the 


Association and to the improvement of 
public education.” 
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Says Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
cellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, who was president 
of the NEA in 1921: “Tue Journat has 
become a great constructive force in 
the profession. From the small begin- 
nings of almost a quarter century ago, 
it has grown to be the articulate voice 
of the greatest professional organiza- 
tion in the world. It has promulgated 
a philosophy of constructive service 
indispensable to the wellbeing of a free 
society dedicated to humanity’s finest 
ideals.” 

he interrelationship between THE 
JournaL and the NEA is stressed in 
numerous comments similar to that of 
Roy Bryan, principal, State High- 
school, Kalamazoo, Michigan: “I find 
it impossible to separate the influence 
of THe Journat from the influence of 
the National Education Association it- 
self. The schools today are doing a 
better job than ever before in prepar- 
ing young Americans to meet effec- 
tively the tasks that lie ahead. Much 
of the credit for this progress must be 
given to the NEA and its spokesman, 
THe JOURNAL.” 

“THE JourNAL has served as the cir- 
culatory system for the NEA,” believes 
President Marvin S. Pittman of Geor- 
gia Teachers College. “It pumps the 
lifeblood into all parts of the profes- 
sional body, without which the body 
would soon die.” President Henry H. 
Hill of George Peabody College for 
Teachers comments that “THe Jour- 


~ 
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NaL has itself been worth the NEA 
membership dues to anyone who used 
it even occasionally.” 

“It has,” says Superintendent Earl A. 
Dimmick of Pittsburgh, “helped fos- 
ter interest in the national organiza- 
tion and the teaching profession. It 
has been a powerful agent toward de- 
velopment of unity in all branches of 
the profession.” 

In the opinion of Richard E. Jaggers, 
NEA state director for Kentucky, 
“THE JouRNAL reminds everyone that 
there is an enduring national group 
fighting for education. It has unified 
the profession.” 

If we may judge by the frequency 
with which the phrase “helping unify 
the profession” occurred, our Associa- 
tion members feel that this has been 
the periodical’s greatest contribution. 


“Tue Journac helps to unify the pro- 
fession by making the individual 
teacher feel that he is a part of a vast 
and wonderful  enterprise.”-—Gunnar 
Horn, journalism director, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

“THE JourNAL has maintained a high 
standard of professional service with out- 
standing literary and journalistic excel- 
lence. In this period of rapid develop- 
ment of school service and in the build- 
ing of professional organizations and 
growth of professional consciousness and 
character, THE JourNAL has been an in- 
valuable instrument—a unifying, welding 
instrument of our dynamic and construc- 
tive national organization.”—Secretary 
Joe A. Chandler, Washington Education 
Association. 

“Has cemented teachers into a more 
unified professional body embracing the 
interests of all in the nation engaged in 
education; has won for the profession 
greater national prestige, higher stand 
ards, more equitable rewards, and greate 
appreciation of their place in preservin; 
democracy.” —Secretary Phares E. 
Reeder, West Virginia State Education 
Association. 


Then there were many comments 
as to THE JourNat’s influence on 
education in general. 


“Tt has informed members of the pro- 
fession as to current issues, programs, 
and problems of education.”—Harry V. 
Gilson, Maine Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

“It has to a remarkable degree es- 
tablished the pattern of educational 
thinking during the past quarter of a 
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schools developed in the 1920’s and 
1930’s into teachers colleges, practically 
all of which offered 4-year curriculums 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, and a 
few of which developed graduate 
courses. 


Ix 1916 an official bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education stated that the 
United States was giving less attention 
to the training of teachers for the 
lower schools than was any other civi- 
lized country. By 1939, taking the 
country as a whole, we were still not 
at the top of the list but we were not 
far below the top. The important fact 
from the point of view of the present 
paper is that the attention directed to 
this problem by the discussion of the 
Smith-Towner bill and its successors 
played a major role in this progress. 

It is clear, too, that the increase in 
teachers salaries that marked the 1920's 
and late 1930’s can be attributed in 
part to this cause, altho here many 
other factors should be recognized. 

Another plank in the platform of 
1921 urged “equal salaries for equal 
service to all teachers of equivalent 
training, experience, and _ success”— 
the “single-salary schedule.” This pro- 
posal was ridiculed in 1921, but within 
10 years the policy had been adopted 
by a large number of city school sys- 
tems, and even when not adopted its 
merits were seldom disputed. 

Two ideals of the 1921 proposals 
have been realized even more fully: 

[1] “The unification and federation 
of the educational forces of the coun- 
try in one great professional organiza- 
tion devoted to the advancement of 
the teaching profession, and, thru 
education, the promotion of the high- 
est welfare of the nation.” The present 

NEA, with its affiliated state and local 
associations, as provided in the revision 
of the Charter and Bylaws in 1920, al- 
most completely realizes this ideal. 
[2| “Continued and thoro investiga- 
tion of educational problems as the 
basis for revised educational standards 
and methods, to the end that the 
schools may attain greater efficiency 
and make the largest possible contri- 
bution to the public welfare.” Gratify- 
ing answers to this need are the NEA 
Research Division and such bodies as 
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che Policies and Defense Commissions. 

Summing it all up, American educa- 
tion aad the profession of education 
can look with justifiable pride on the 
record of progress over the past quar- 
ter-century. There is left, however, an 
abundance of “unfinished business” 
for the years that lie ahead. The re- 
mainder of this paper will set forth 
the present writer’s personal judgment 
as to the most important item in this 
business. There are doubtless others 
equally important, but in relation to 
the Association’s achievements this 
seems the most significant. 

A preceding paragraph called atten- 
tion to the status of the public-school 
teacher and listed the educational 
status, the professional status, the eco- 
nomic status, and the social status. Sub- 
sequent paragraphs recorded signifi- 
cant and highly gratifying advances in 
the first 3 of these. Nothing has been 
said specifically about the fourth—the 
social status—altho the need of “social 
recognition” was given, in the plat- 
form of 1921, equal recognition with 
the need of “just compensation.” 

I would not wish to convey the im- 
pression that the social status of the 
public-school teacher has not been ad- 
vanced during the 25-year period un- 
der consideration. There has been a 
general improvement and, in some 
American communities, a marked im- 
provement. That the situation is still 
far from satisfactory is indicated by 
the following facts: 

[1] Altho the professional schools 
for teachers (such as the state teachers 
colleges) have advanced their stand- 
ards in a notable degree, they are 
still, as a group, far less generously 
supported, whether by taxation or by 
private benefactions, than are other 
institutions of the same collegiate 
grade. By this is meant, of course, ex- 
penditures percapita of student enrol- 
ment. The potential significance of the 
education of teachers for the lower 
schools has not as yet caught the im- 
agination of the American people. 

[2] The professional schools for 
teachers do not attract to their courses 
their fair share of the more competent 
highschool graduates (more competent 
as measured by such standards as 
scholarship ratings and_ intelligence 
quotients). Practically every careful 
study of the problem published during 


the past 30 years substantiates this 
statement, and more recent studies re. , 
veal no tendency toward improvement, 

[3] That the last-named failure is 
not to be explained entirely by the fac: 
that the teachers colleges are labelled as 
such seems proved by the fact that, 
in the liberal arts colleges, students 
who prepare to teach in the lower 
schools do not represent the share of 
the more competent students that the 


importance of the teaching service justi , 


fies and ought to demand. This state- 
ment is substantiated by reliable studies. 


Tue inescapable conclusion is that 
teaching in the elementary and second- 
ary schools is still far from the attrac- 
tive calling that it should be if the 
education of “all the children of all 
the people” is basic to the welfare of 
democracy. 

Leading public citizens often give 
lip service to the importance of teach- 
ing in the public schools. Not so fre- 
quently do they encourage their chil- 
dren, and especially their sons, to make 
public-school teaching a professional 
career. This is the acid test. 

More attractive financial rewards 
will doubtless do something to correct 
this condition, but these, even if pro- 
vided, will not alone solve the prob- 
lem. The basic solution lies, the present 
writer believes, within the profession 
itself. At any rate, this has been true in 
the history of other professions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the public rates profes- 
sions as professions rate themselves. 
The profession of education needs to 
develop a far keener sensitiveness to 
conditions that are inimical to its pro- 
fessional status and to its professional 
standing in the eyes of the general pub- 
lic. Other occupational groups have 
learned how to command the public 
respect that they have clearly earned— 
groups whose services to the public are 
certainly no more fundamental than 
are the services of teachers. Can the 
educational profession do as much? 

A far more. militant spirit and at- 
titude than the National Education 
Association has yet been disposed to 
assume is the only answer to this ques- 
tion in the judgment of the present 
writer, who, as a member of the Asso- 
ciation for 44 years, has not only a 
great pride in its past achievements 
but a high faith in its potentialities. 
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WENTY-FIVE YEARS may be an infini- 

tesimal portion of eternity—only a 
twinkle to a star—but it’s quite a 
chunk out of the lifetime of an indi- 
vidual. 

Some of our dignified teachers of 
today were the flappers of 1921, their 
hair shingled and their skirts too short. 
Probably more than one portly super- 
intendent was a flaming youth of the 
jazz age. Young teachers who entered 
the profession in 1945-46 hadn’t 25 
years ago so much as been packaged 
by the stork. 

A quarter of a century is a long time 
even in the life of an octogenarian 
like the NEA. As for THe Journat, 
25 years covers the whole period of its 
existence up to now. 

In planning this anniversary issue 
we wanted to know what part THE 
JournaL, in the opinion of our reac- 
ers, has played on the educational scene 
since its first issue, January 1921. 

Letters every month bring us read- 
ers’ spontaneous reactions to individ- 
ual articles. Tens of thousands of 
educational workers have contributed 
to THe Journat’s development thru 
friendly advice and professional judg- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the staff needed an 
evaluation of THE JouRNAL as seen 
from the perspective of years, by class- 
room teachers, administrators, college 
presidents, officers in state and local 
associations. So we wrote to several 
hundred persons, asking them: “What 
has been the influence and contribu- 
tion of the NEA Journat during the 
25 years, 1921-1946?” and “What con- 
tribution can THe Journat make in 
the next 25 years?” 

The second question brought in valu- 
able suggestions as to content, empha- 
sis, format, and illustration. You will 
see them incorporated into future is- 
sues. Highlights of the answers to the 
first question we share with you, not 
in a spirit of egotism but of partner- 
ship. 

“One of the most important steps 
taken 25 years ago for the develop- 
ment of the NEA was the establish- 
ment of THe Journat,” writes George 
D. Strayer, who has known the Asso- 
ciation intimately. “THe Journat has 
contributed to the development of the 


Association and to the improvement of 
public education.” 
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Says Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
cellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, who was president 
of the NEA in 1921: “THe JourNaL has 
become a great constructive force in 
the profession. From the small begin- 
nings of almost a quarter century ago, 
it has grown to be the articulate voice 
of the greatest professional organiza- 
tion in the world. It has promulgated 
a philosophy of constructive service 
indispensable to the wellbeing of a free 
society dedicated to humanity’s finest 
ideals.” 

The interrelationship between THE 
JournaL and the NEA is stressed in 
numerous comments similar to that of 
Roy Bryan, principal, State High- 
school, Kalamazoo, Michigan: “I find 
it impossible to separate the influence 
of THe Journat from the influence of 
the National Education Association it- 
self. The schools today are doing a 
better job than ever before in prepar- 
ing young Americans to meet effec- 
tively the tasks that lie ahead. Much 
of the credit for this progress must be 
given to the NEA and its spokesman, 
THe JOURNAL.” 

“Tue JourNnaL has served as the cir- 
culatory system for the NEA,” believes 
President Marvin S. Pittman of Geor- 
gia Teachers College. “It pumps the 
lifeblood into all parts of the profes- 
sional body, without which the body 
would soon die.” President Henry H. 
Hill of George Peabody College for 
Teachers comments that “THE Jour- 
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NAL has itself been worth the NEA 


membership dues to anyone who used 
it even occasionally.” 


“It has,” says Superintendent Earl A. 


Dimmick of Pittsburgh, “helped fos- 
ter interest in the national organiza- 
tion and the teaching profession. It 
has been a powerful agent toward de- 


velopment of unity in all branches ot 
the profession.” 


In the opinion of Richard E. Jaggers, 
NEA state director for Kentucky, 
“THE JouRNAL reminds everyone that 
there is an enduring national group 
fighting for education. It has unified 
the profession.” 


If we may judge by the frequency 
with which the phrase “helping unify 
the profession” occurred, our Associa- 
tion members feel that this has been 
the periodical’s greatest contribution. 


“THE Journat helps to unify the pro- 
fession by making the individual 
teacher feel that he is a part of a vast 
and wonderful  enterprise.”—Gunnar 
Horn, journalism director, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

“THE JourNaL has maintained a high 
standard of professional service with out- 
standing literary and journalistic excel- 
lence. In this period of rapid develop- 
ment of school service and in the build 
ing of professional organizations and 
growth of professional consciousness and 
character, THE JouRNAL has been an in- 
valuable instrument—a unifying, welding 
instrument of ovr dynamic and construc- 
tive national organization.”—Secretary 
Joe A. Chandler, Washington Education 
Association. 

“Has cemented teachers into a more 
unified professional body embracing the 
interests of all in the nation engaged in 
education; has won for the profession 
greater national prestige, higher stand 
ards, more equitable rewards, and greate 
appreciation of their place in preservin; 
democracy.” —Secretary Phares E. 
Reeder, West Virginia State Education 
Association. 


Then there were many comments 
as to THE Journat’s influence on 
education in general. 


“Tt has informed members of the pro- 
fession as to current issues, programs, 
and problems of education.”—Harry V. 
Gilson, Maine Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

“It has to a remarkable degree es- 
tablished the pattern of educational 
thinking during the past quarter of a 
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century.”—Secretary Walton B. Bliss of 
the Ohio Education Association. 

“THE JourNAL should be proud of the 
part it has played in every worthy move- 
ment for the betterment of education in 
America.”—Superintendent Robert L. 
Haycock, Washington, D. C. 

“THE JourNAL has spoken brave words 
when the teaching profession has needed 
inspiration, and that when has been all 
the time. It has been a most vigorous 
advocate of investing more of our greatly 
increased wealth in the young of today 
who will define and guide tomorrow. It 
has voiced and pictured equality of op- 
portunity and progress for public edu- 
cation in the United States.”—President 
Sheldon E. Davis of State Normal Col- 
lege, Dillon, Montana. 


Superintendent Arthur Dondineau 
of Detroit adds that THe Journat has 
not only “helped teachers generally 
keep abreast of major developments in 
education, but aided them to sense 
more fully the social significance of 
education in our democracy.” 

“Tue Journar has been a unifying 
and stimulating influence on Ameri- 
can education during this period,” 
says Superintendent John S. Herron, 
Newark, N. J. “It has kept abreast of 
the social changes in American life 
and has attempted to mold the schools 
to the needs of the evolving pattern.” 

“THe JourNAL has been an increas- 
ingly strong factor in shaping and 
guiding educational policies and pro- 
cedures. The more professionally 
minded teachers and school adminis- 
trators have looked upon it as more or 
less the guiding authority,” writes 
Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota 
Commissioner of Education, who goes 
on to say: “It has been quite clear to 
observe that educational conception 
has grown from the local to the na- 
tional viewpoint and now is moving 
onward to the international.” 

“It has made teachers aware of our 
national and world responsibilities in 
the field of education,” agrees Presi- 
dent Walter E. Hager, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D. C. 

“The voice of America’s teachers”— 
so one educator after another charac- 
terized the magazine. Others called 
it “the outstanding spokesman for 
American education” and “the mouth- 
piece of the profession.” 

Superintendent Philip J. Hickey of 
St. Louis asserts that THe JourNat has 
been of inestimable value in “improv- 
ing our public relations, and in 
strengthening public faith in educa- 
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tion.” President Daniel Marsh of Bos- 
ton University believes that THe Jour- 
NAL “indirectly has helped to create a 
favorable public opinion toward the 
improvement of schools.” 

Still other readers have seen THE 
JourNAL as a concrete help in improv- 
ing classroom teaching. “It’s practical,” 
writes Pauline Stevenson of the Mount 
Clemens (Michigan) Teachers Club, 
“contains numerous workable ideas 
and plans.” Editor M. P. Gray of the 
Birmingham (Alabama) Teachers As- 
sociation Bulletin: “The know-how 
articles are productive of growth for 
the teachers.” 


Commissioner of Education James N. 
Pringle of New Hampshire—“Tue 
Journax has been a potent force in im- 
proving actual classroom teaching thru 
the many articles on teaching procedures, 
monthly book reviews, and references to 
teaching aids.” 

Superintendent Samuel E. Fleming of 
Seattle—“It served as a medium for the 
promulgation of the best ideas in school 
organization, administration, and teach- 
ing during the pioneer years.” 

Jesse Stuart, school superintendent, au- 
thor, and Navy lieutenant—“The NEA 
JournaL has stood for everything pro- 
gressive and good in education. It has 
served as a stimulant for teachers all 
over America, teachers from kindergar- 
ten to heads of college and university 
departments. It has been the great me- 
dium for the exchange of ideas, giving 
each teacher a chance to express his ideas 
and share his fellow worker’s ideas. 
Each section of America has been able 
to see what the other section is doing 
thru the pages of the NEA Journat. It 
has done and is still doing a great job.” 

State Superintendent M. D. Collins of 
Georgia—“Tue Journat has given the 
children of America a larger and better 
educational offering.” 


“Faculties, particularly in elemen- 
tary schools, have used appropriate ar- 
ticles in THE JourNAL as a basis for 
their professional faculty meetings,” 
points out Superintendent Ira Jarrell of 
Atlanta. 

“THe Journat’s excellence as a 
magazine,” thinks Mrs. Eleanor P. 
Rowlett, a Virginia teacher and NEA 
state director, “has been of inestimable 
value in increasing public appreciation 
for the dignity of the profession.” 

Superintendent Herold C. Hunt of 
Kansas City, Missouri, looks upon THE 
Journat as “more than a house organ 
for the Association—it has been a vital, 
significant, and creative factor in the 
development of our profession and 
has ably reflected educational needs, 
objectives, and accomplishments, not 


only to the profession but to our na- 
tion.” 


State Superintendent W. W. Trent ° 
of West Virginia calls THe Journat 
“a source of information and inspira. 
tion. It has kept members of the NEA 
informed on the aggressive activities 
of the Association and its commis. 
sions. The ideals advocated for the 
improvement of teaching and higher 
standards for teachers and their ob- 
jectives such as higher salaries and 
longer tenure have inspired courage, 
loyalty, and enthusiasm among the 
profession.” 

Tue Journav’s contributions to im- 
provement of teacher welfare were 
mentioned by many others. Its efforts 
in educational legislation were also 
stressed. It has, on the one hand (ac- 
cording to Secretary Harvey E. Gay- 
man of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association) “promoted the best 
in educational legislation before the 
federal Congress,” and on the other 
(in the words of G. C. Sullivan, Idaho 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion) “kept educators well advised on 
pros and cons on legislative matters.” 

Typical of the remarks as to Tue 
Journav’s leadership in educational 
journalism, which has had its great 
growth and development during the 
past 214 decades, are the following: 


“It has set standards of journalistic 
excellence for its particular field—educa- 
tion.”—Secretary Irving Pearson, Illinois 
Education Association. 

“THE JourNAL has influenced all state 
educational magazines in a marked man- 
ner. It has been of immeasurable value 
in advancing the cause of the American 
free public-school system. Its influence 
has been wholesome in its advocacy of 
the advantages of education for all the 
children of all the people.”—Secretary 
Roy W. Cloud, California Teachers As- 
sociation. 

“No other educational publication ap- 
proaches the influence and contribution 
of THe Journat in this period.”—Secre- 
tary Robert H. Wyatt, Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 


As Tue Journat looks ahead to its 
next 25 years, it hopes to be worthy 
of the designation given it by Presi- 
dent C. C. Swain of the State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota, “a 
great publication for a noble profes- 
sion.” We echo this sentiment of 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama: 
“Please let me wish for THE JourNAL 
continued strength and_ leadership. 
There will be great need for it in the 
days ahead.”—mILpRED SANDISON FEN- 
NER, assistant editor. 












oward a World Republic .. . 


Resolution Introduced by Senator Glen H. Taylor of Idaho on October 24, 1945. 





Senate Resolution 183 


hereas the atomic bomb and other new 
and terrible instruments of warfare make 
it possible that most of mankind and 
civilization itself may be destroyed should 
the world become involved in another 


war; and 


Whereas even before the soldiers of this war 
have returned to their homes another race 
between nations is already under way to 
train ever greater armies and to produce 
more scientifically diabolical weapons in 


the largest possible numbers; and 


Whereas we believe that not only the people 
of the United States but an overwhelming 
majority of all people in all countries are 
sickened by wars, senseless slaughter, and 
the burdens of great military establish- 


ments and crave only peace: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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If you agree with the provisions of this resolution, write Senator Taylor or your own Congressman. 


2 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States hereby 
calls upon the delegates of the United States of America to 
the United Nations Organization prayerfully and earnestly 
to redouble their efforts to secure worldwide agreement to— 

Limit and reduce immediately and eventually to abolish 
armaments, outlaw military training and conscription except 
for such police forces as the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization may deem necessary to preserve the 
peace of the world; outlaw the manufacture of weapons and 
instruments of war of every kind and nature, including atomic 
bombs and all other atomic weapons, except for such weapons 
as the Security Council of the United Nations Organization 
may deem necessary to preserve the peace of the world; 
provide for an international police force capable of enforcing 
these agreements; be it further 

Resolved, That because the creation of an international 
police force requires adequate international civil authority 
for its control and mindful of the long and continued peaceful 
relations between the forty-eight states of our own republic 
and being hopeful that similar principles of government if 
applied to all men will secure to the world the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity for everlasting peace, we therefore urge 
that every possible effort of our delegates to the United 
Nations Organization be directed toward the ultimate goal 


of establishing a world republic based upon democratic prin- 


3 

ciples and universal suffrage regardless of race, color, or 
creed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to use the great powers and influence of his high 
office toward achieving the purposes of this resolution by 
instructing the delegates of the United States to the United 
Nations Organization to propose at the First Assembly of 
that Organization the creation of a commission to prepare 
the drafts of the requisite international conventions, agree- 
ments, and treaties for the establishment of the world republic 


proposed by this resolution. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: In order to get a 
picture of the change-over in the 
schools from war to peace, Lyle W. 
Ashby, assistant editor of THE JouRNAL, 
went to Detroit for a firsthand study. 
We are greatly indebted to Otis Crosby, 
senior administrative assistant, Depart- 
ment of Information Service, for as- 
sistance in gathering material for this 
Jeature. 


HE END of the war made reconver- 
| em a major concern of industry. 
What about the schools? Have they a 
reconversion job? If so, what forms 
does it take? What changes are now 
being made? What lies ahead? 

To get answers to these questions 
Tue Journat staff decided to analyze 
the situation in one of the nation’s 
leading school systems. We selected 
Detroit, Michigan, the heart of indus- 
trial reconversion in the thinking of 
the average person. 

Several days were spent in Detroit 
talking with school people about what 
has been done and their plans for the 
future. The development of human 
resources in peace or war, in depres- 
sion or prosperity, is the task of educa- 
tion. Detroit schools obviously have no 
such revolutionary reconversion to 
make .as have Detroit industries; the 
task is one of evolution rather than 
revolution. 

Center of difficult labor-management 
and racial problems, Detroit schools, 
however, do face heavy responsibilities. 
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The city has grown rapidly—from 
250,876 in 1890 to a population today 
of 1,600,000. Roughly a quarter of a 
million are Negro. Thousands came in 
for war jobs. Some will drift away but 
many will stay. 


Tension 


Tension is high in Detroit. The 
labor-management wage dispute was 
boiling as this feature was prepared in 
mid-November. A bitter political fight 
had just been settled at the polls in 
local elections. The race issue had been 
dragged into the campaign, perhaps 
undoing much of the good work done 
in the past 2 years by the City of De- 
troit Interracial Committee. However, 
plans are already going forward for a 
sharply stepped-up popular education 
program. 

Hate is an ugly word. We have just 
fought a war in large measure because 
of hatred of one group for another— 
much of it trumped up. We don’t like 
to admit that this kind of human hate 
exists at all here in America. But it 
does and in centers like Detroit it can 
come to a head as it did 2 years ago. 
The only antidotes to this poison are 
straight thinking and concern on the 
part of individuals and groups for the 
general welfare of all. Development 
of these qualities is a task of the 
schools. The Board of Education, Ad- 
ministrative and Instructional Com- 
mittees on Intercultural Education, 
and the entire staff are constantly 
studying ways to make the schools 
more effective in their approach to 


Cass Technical Highschool, 
home of Detroit Veterans Institute 
. . . Vocational education will be 
emphasized. 


a better intercultural understanding. 

This is no time for education as 
usual. Reconversion in education, as 
one Detroit leader put it, is not so 
much a going back to prewar content 
and prewar methods as it is of going 
forward to better education for the 


American people young and old. 


A Big System 


Detroit is one of the nation’s big 
school systems. It did a big war job. 
It is getting underway with a big 
peacetime program, altho cramped by 
the 15-mill tax limitation. Enrolment in 
the public schools is 228,000. Abou' 
10,000 of these are in Wayne Univer- 
sity, a municipal institution. An addi- 
tional 66,000 pupils are enrolled in 
parochial and private schools. 

There are about 7500 persons on the 
educational staff and 3500 on the non- 
educational staff. Forty-eight percent 
of Detroit’s te shers are married and 
all employees are citizens. Median age 
for men is 43.1; for women, 42.2. 

Teachers have had some increases 
in salary since the war began—but not 
enough. Average increase is 14.5°/.. 

The great majority of the teachers 
are organized in the Detroit Teachers 


Association, which is very active. 


Headed at present by President Mary 
C. Schultz, its work is done thru 6 divi- 
sions and 6 committees. Divisions are 


kindergarten, elementary, intermedi- 
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The youth of Detroit ready for 
a good time. . . . Reading has 
opened many doors for this seri- 
ous-minded little girl. 


ate, highschool, Wayne University, and 
administration. Committees include 
legislation, program planning, profes- 
sional problems, public relations, fi- 
nance and membership, and _ publica- 
tions. 


Elementary Schools 


Superintendent of Schools Arthur 
Dondineau predicts that the tool sub- 
jects, citizenship, health, and spiritual 
values will continue to receive major 
emphasis in elementary schools. There 
will, however, be a new and greater 
emphasis upon international under- 
standing and citizenship. Leaders also 
predict that thrift will be stressed in 
the postwar years. 


More Changes in Secondary 
Education 


In secondary education, there will be 
more changes. Superintendent Don- 
dineau believes that vocational educa- 
tion will receive greater attention than 
ever before. He points out that work 
with the hands has achieved a status 
and a wage that makes it more attrac- 
tive than it was a generation ago. 

We asked Mr. Dondineau about the 
contribution G. I. educational methods 
may make to the school program. He 
wants the schools to profit as much as 
possible by the experience of the 
Armed Forces, but he believes that 
many of the war’s teaching technics 


are not applicable to growing children 
being taught the ways of democracy. 
Special services of the schools will 
expand. Adult education should be 
further developed especially in the 
forum and discussion fields. Use of 
audio-visual aids will be stepped up. 
Plans are underway for a frequency 
modulation broadcasting station. 


Citizenship Education Study 


A very significant 5-year study of 
citizenship education is underway in 
Detroit. A specialized staff has been 
organized. Four elementary, 2 inter- 
mediate, and 2 highschools have been 
selected as experimental centers. This 
study is financed by the William Vol- 
ker Charities Fund of Kansas City. 
The results will be made available to 
schools thruout the nation. We are 
reproducing on page 15 the copy from 
a leaflet on this citizenship project 
which was prepared for general dis- 
tribution to parents and citizens of 
the city. 

Community leaders are greatly in- 
terested in this project. For example, 
several judges in the courts are co- 
operating in this unusual project. A 
jury of highschool pupils is impaneled, 
using the same procedure as a regular 
adult jury. The student jury listens 
to the hearing of the entire case on 
which decision is actually made by the 
judge. While he is handing out his 
verdict, the student jury goes out and 
reaches a decision. Then the judge 
goes over their decision with them in 
terms of the verdict he has rendered. 


Thus pupils learn at firsthand the in- 


tent of the court to dispense justice to 
all. 


Health and Physical Education 


Data spotlighted by World War II 
are evidence of the need for continuing 
to emphasize physical fitness. The De- 
troit Highschool Principals Health 
Education Committee approved in 
September a postwar health education 
program which will go into effect in 
February. Among the recommenda- 
tions which were proposed are the fol- 
lowing: 

[1] That during his first highschool 
semester each student bring in a health 
examination form filled out by his pri- 
vate physician; [2]| that each beginning 
pupil take a physical fitness screen test 
so that he can be guided into activities 
that will be most beneficial; [3] that 
each student be required to secure 15 
credits in health education in 4-year 
highschools and to credits in 3-year 
highschools, each semester-course to 
offer a minimum of 2.5 credits toward 
graduation and to meet 5 times a week 
in 45-minute sessions (in contrast with 
2 years in a 4-year highschool and 1 in 
a 3-year highschool required before the 
war); [4] in the 12B grade each student 
is to secure another health examination 
and also take a prescribed physical fit- 
ness test. Those not passing the physi- 
cal fitness test are urged to enrol in 
physical education during the twelfth 
year. 
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Veterans Institute 


In October 1944 the Detroit Board of 
Education established the Veterans In- 
stitute. Objectives of the Institute are 
to discover educational needs and to 
provide the necessary educational and 
training experiences below college 
level. The Institute is located in Cass 
Technical Highschool, where existing 
facilities may be used. 

Individualization is the keynote of 
the whole program. The chief obstacle 
to effective work in such a program is 
the lack of individual unit work sheets 
so that a veteran can progress at his 
own rate and graduate as quickly as. 
rossible. 


Counseling Experiment 


The Northwestern Highschool Com- 
munity Counseling Center is believed 
to be a unique counseling experiment. 
Major purposes of this project are: 

[1] To decentralize health, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric treatments into 
community units instead of retaining 
them in downtown centers where the 
individual must be sent into a strange 
place; [2] to help make children more 
employable by making sure they pro- 
gress as far as their talents permit and 
by helping them to develop pride and 
confidence in themselves even in the 
face of home conditions that may be 
adverse; 





3 | to head off and correct 
bad emotional adjustments in order to 


help the pupil do better work and to 
keep him in school. 


EEE 
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Visual Education 


In the field of visual education, 
leaders have developed a 5-year plan 
which, if it can be financed, will result 
in a balanced visual program. 

Detroit schools are already well- 
equipped with such equipment as 
stereopticons and opaque projectors. 
The goal is to have a 16mm sound mo- 
tion picture projector for each 500 pu- 
pils and a slidefilm projector for each 
300 pupils within 5 years. Motion pic- 
ture prints, except in special fields, will 
be circulated from a central library but 
slidefilm libraries will be developed in 
each school. 


Vocational Education 


Vocational education readjustments, 
even as to plans, are still in the mak- 
ing. Leaders envision a more adequate 
vocational setup which would provide 
major emphasis upon vocational train- 
ing for every youngster by about age 
15 if he is not profiting by other types 
of programs. They emphasize, how- 
ever, that any public-school vocational 
program should reserve about 50°/, of 
the pupil’s time for general education 
with emphasis on social studies and 


health. 


Adult Education 


The war production training pro- 
gram in Detroit, which turned out 
330,000 skilled workers, caused a war- 
time reduction in the regular adult 
program. Now enrolments are boom- 
ing again especially in discussion 
groups, homemaking, and family rela- 


Selfexpression is good for the 
soul. . . . Health education is a 
must in peace as well as war. 


tions. The latter apparently reflects a 
genuine need since divorces have re- 
cently exceeded marriages in number. 

Leaders believe that adult education 
enrolment could be doubled if sufficient 
funds were available. 


Public Understanding Needed 


There is in Detroit a wealth of alert 
professional leadership from classroom 
teachers to administrative officials. You 
feel hopeful and confident when you 
talk to these people, so far as their 
plans are concerned. 

But sometimes it’s a long way from 
an idea, however good, to its execution 
in practice. Most frequent obstacle is 
the fact that there isn’t enough money 
to go around. Almost every leader we 
talked with outlined idea after idea 
which waits upon adequate financing. 

Detroit educators are seeking to find 
the way to better education for more 
people. They believe schools can do a 
job that will make itself felt in the 
social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of the postwar years. If the 
schools fail in this task, the future is 
not a happy one to contemplate. 

But the schools need not fail; the 
vision is there and the will to do. A 
major question is: How can the gen- 
eral public be made to realize the 
urgency of the need for better schools 
for better citizens? After all, schools 
are only an investment on the part of 
society for its own welfare, 











x marks a spot 


BEING A STORY ABOUT BUILDING BETTER CITIZENS IN THE 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PUBLISHED AS A REPORT TO THE 


PEOPLE OF DETROIT. 


Yes, X marks a spot where democ- 
racy is alive. 

The men and women of the armed 
forces and the homefront have guaran- 
teed our generation the right to hold 
free elections. Who will guarantee that 
the next generation will want to place 
blue X’s in black squares? To this im- 
portant task the Detroit public schools 
are dedicated. 

Highest in the list of important goals 
of education in Detroit is the goal of 
building better citizens. This is not a 
new objective. One illustration: For over 
25 years pupils in Detroit schools have 
voted the same as adults. Each year, 
from the sixth grade until graduation 
from highschool, pupils vote on ballots 
supplied by the board of education. 
Thruout the nation, this annual school 
voting is recognized as an outstanding 
method of developing better citizens. 

Citizenship, however, is more than 
voting. The good citizen in a great city 
like Detroit can serve democracy in 
many ways. The schools, therefore, must 
equip young people for many citizenship 
responsibilities. 

Citizenship education in our schools is 
widespread; it exists in every school 
activity; every teacher is a teacher of 
citizenship. The citizenship education 
program in Detroit can be described by 
listing 5 goals of good citizens and then 
illustrating each by a child’s actual expe- 
rience in a Detroit school. 


[1] Being loyal to the ideals of 
democracy 


The good American citizen is loyal to 
the USA. He respects individuals, is con- 
cerned with the general welfare, is loyal 
to the principle of brotherhood. 

For example, Sam had studied Ameri- 
can history in the elementary, inter- 
mediate, and senior highschools of De- 
troit. He knew the ideals of our coun- 
try. On Armistice Day last year he was 
elected to speak at a special program in 
the auditorium. He contrasted his life 
with that of a cousin who had lived in 
Germany under Hitler. His sincerity 
brought tears to the eyes of many listen- 
ers. Sam and his audience gave renewed 
allegiance to our democratic ideals. 


[2] Studying serious social problems 


A mark of the good citizen is his rec- 
ognition of the serious social problems of 
our times. The good citizen needs the 


willpower and the ability to help solve 
the great problems of this generation. 
Mary lives in a beautiful residential 
section of Detroit. Her home is big. 
She has her own room, and a yard to 
play in. Her sixth-grade social studies 
class this fall studied a unit on “Life 
in Cities.” One day, the class left her 
school and by bus toured Detroit. The 
class visited an apartment building, a 
housing project, the “blighted” area. 
Upon her return to school, Mary, for a 
class exercise, wrote a letter describing 
her trip, “I never knew that so many 
boys and girls did not have as nice 
homes as we have in our neighborhood.” 
Mary, for the first time, recognized one 
of the serious social problems of our 
times—the problem of housing. 


[3] Satisfying basic human needs 


The good citizen realizes that great 
differences exist in the ways in which 
people live in our country. He is con- 
cerned about extending the essentials of 
life to more people. He knows, too, that 
spiritual values are important, that peo- 
ple need companionship, freedom, and 
a feeling of belonging. 

Tom came to kindergarten last year. 
His teacher noticed that he was shy 
and didn’t play much with the other 
children. He seemed so unhappy that she 
spent a little more time with him at first 
than with some of the noisier boys and 
girls who demanded much of her atten- 
tion. She discovered that Tom liked to 
build with blocks, that he had a good 
imagination. Shortly she had Tom build- 
ing boats and bridges with other chil- 
dren. He became one of the gang. Tom 
will never know what his kindergarten 
teacher did for him, but because she rec- 
ognized his need for companionship he 
will always find it easier to work on 
committees, or serve in the student coun- 
cil, or in the safety patrol. 


[4] Practicing democracy in daily life 


. The good citizen lives democratically. 
He earns the respect and confidence of 
others. He cooperates with others. He 
builds goodwill as a resource for the 
future. He treats others as he would like 
to be treated. 

Helen is a Negro girl in an inter- 
mediate school. She is an honor student, 
trusted, respected, and accepted by all 
the pupils in her school regardless of 
their color, or religion, or family income. 


Last year, Helen was elected president 
of the student government organization 
in her school. She made a good president. 


[5] Building civic knowledge and 
skill 


The good citizen must have knowl- 
edge and skill to be effective in a democ- 
racy. He needs to understand the ways 
in which public officials are selected, how 
taxes are determined, and for what they 
are used. He needs to know how our 
economic system works. He needs to 
know our past history. He needs special 
skill in discussion, in reading, and in 
listening. He needs to know how to get 
things done as a member of a group. 

Woody is a jovial, fat boy. He’s just 
an average student. He likes the movies 
and is glad when one is shown in school. 
He has read some of the great stories 
written about America. He doesn’t know 
just what he wants to do but he’s talked 
with his counselor a few times about 
jobs. He liked civics when he studied it 
in the eighth grade and is looking for- 
ward to the highschool course in civics 
which he must take next semester. When 
asked what he likes most about school 
he said, “I like class discussions. I don’t 
talk much, but I’m a good listener. I 
learn from listening to other students.” 


These goals and these activities show 
some of the ways in which Detroit 
schools are helping to build better citi- 
zens. They are intended to show that 
citizenship education is a part of every 
school activity. The classroom, the cafe- 
teria, the hall, the student club, and the 
life outside the school are all places 
where citizenship is learned. The book, 
the movie, the radio, the bus are tools 
used in citizenship education. The prin- 
cipal, the teacher, the counselor, the 
janitor are all engaged in citizenship 
education. The social studies courses— 
history, government, geography, eco- 
nomics—provide the basic learnings but 
music, literature, art, health education, 
and all the other school classes make a 
contribution to citizenship education. 

Is Detroit satisfied with its citizenship 
program? Yes and no! Yes, because it 
has been effective so far. No, because im- 
provements are always possible. Fortu- 
nately, Detroit has been selected by the 
Volker Foundation to conduct a 5-year 
study of citizenship education. Eight 
Detroit schools, by means of a gift of 
$85,000 a year from the Foundation, are 
trying to find better ways of developing 
citizens with the 5 qualities described 
above. This Citizenship Education Study 
should help all schools thruout the na- 
tion “to build better citizens.” Long may 
X mark a spot! 
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SPECIAL International Organizations 


HE United States has been joining 
: sioner organizations estab- 
lished to deal with special problems 
since March 8, 1875, when President 
Grant signed the treaty for the forma- 
tion of the General Postal Union, 
which in 1878 became the Universal 
Postal Union. Even earlier the United 
States had joined in the multilateral 
undertaking to operate the lighthouse 
at Cape Spartel, on the African side of 
the Straits of Gibraltar (March 12, 
1867), which might be considered par- 
ticipation in a specialized international 
organization. 

Today the interest in United States 
participation in specialized organiza- 
tions is higher than at any time in the 
past, because the United Nations Char- 
ter paves the way for establishment 
of a number of them to be attached 
to the Economic and Social Council 
of the UNO. Steps already have been 
taken for such establishment. Some 
persons have described them as the 
keys to the “4 freedoms.” 


Tue first United Nations specialized 
organization to be established is the 
United Nations Organization for Food 
and Agriculture, usually referred to as 
the FAO. It held its first meeting in 
Quebec on October 16, 1945. Its es- 
tablishment resulted from the Food 
and Agricultural Conference of the 
United Nations held in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in May 1943. Twenty 
governments have accepted the FAO 
consiitution. 

The second United Nations special- 
ized organization to be established was 
the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, which came 
into being as a result of the Confer- 
ence on Civil Aviation held in Chicago 
from November 1 to December 7, 1944. 
The provisional organization met in 
Montreal last October. Thirty-five gov- 
ernments have signed the interim civil 
aviation agreement that establishes 
PICAO. It is to give way to a perma- 
nent agency when the United Nations 
can reach an agreement as to the 
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powers which such an agency would 
have. 

Arrangements are practically con- 
cluded for the establishment of other 
United Nations organizations. 

Forty-four United Nations govern- 
ments composed articles of agreement 
in the summer of 1944 on establish- 
ment of a United Nations Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development and 
an International Monetary Fund. The 
United States adhered to the Fund 
and the Bank on July 31, 1945. By 
November 17 one other state, China, 
had adhered. The Bank and Fund 
will become active institutions when 
enough countries have adhered to pro- 
vide 65°% of the capital of each. The 
capital of the Bank is to be $9,100,000,- 


ooo; the capital of the Fund, $8,800,- 
000,000. 


Forry-rour nations agreed on the 
constitution for a United Nations 
Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Organization in London on Novem- 
ber 16. [See page 49.] The consti- 
tution will come into force and the 
organization will exist after 20 na- 
tions have formally adopted the con- 
stitution. Meanwhile, a preparatory 
commission of the organization is at 
work, 

Delegations of the United Nations 
at the San Francisco Conference last 
April, May, and June unanimously 
approved a suggestion of China and 
Brazil for establishment of a United 
Nations Health Organization. Our 
State Department on October 16 an- 
nounced that public health authorities 
had urged that the United States use 
its influence “to create an organization 
that would be technically competent 
and at the same time representative 
of the interests of the people of the 
world.” Progress toward establishment 
of the organization is looked for. 

Establishment of a United Nations 
Trade and Employment Organization 
was proposed during the San Francisco 


Conference. The United States dis- 
cussed the proposal with Great Britain 
during negotiations on financial and 
commercial matters from September to 
November 1945. Expectation is that a 
conference will be held in London next 
spring, probably May or June. 
Creation of a United Nations Organ- 
ization of Women and a United Na- 
tions Migration Organization also were 
proposed at San Francisco. No prog- 
ress toward setting up either one has 
been made. The United Nations Con- 
ference also proposed a Commission 
on Human Rights. The executive com- 
mittee of the preparatory commission 
of UNO, meeting in London from 
August to November 1945, agreed that 
steps toward forming this commission 
should be taken immediately after the 
establishment of UNO itself. 


Tur United States and some other 
members of the United Nations Or- 
ganization have urged that UNO per- 
mit affiliation with it by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The ILO 
was created by the Versailles Treaty 
as an autonomous body within the 
League of Nations. The United States 
adhered to it in 1934. ILO has been 
active during the war thru meetings 
in New York and Philadelphia in 1942 
and 1944. The Soviet Union has dis- 
couraged admission of ILO. 

Suggestion has been made also for 
inclusion of the League of Nations’ 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
within UNO, but this ha$ not mate- 
rialized. The United States is not a 
member of that board, but it does 
belong to at least 80 international 
organizations that were not affiliated 
with the League. Of those the Uni- 
versal Postal Union remains one of 
outstanding importance. 

The preparatory commission for the 
UNO agreed at its meeting n London 
from August to November of this 
year that the specialized agencies of 
that organization should have their 
headquarters wherever UNO has its 
headquarters. That will permit the 
close cooperation of the various agen- 
cies, which in some instances cover 
the same areas of interest. ’ 
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1e 200th anniversary of Pestalozzi’s 

birth makes this a fitting year for 
reviewing the debt owed to him by 
American education. 

The task here has 3 heads: To show 
somewhat of Pestalozzi’s work and con- 
tribution in its European setting; to find 
how his influence came to America; and, 
finally, to ask more precisely what con- 
stitutes his significant contribution to 
American education. 


I 


First the background situation which 
stirred Pestalozzi. For some 2000 years 
before his day the actual process of teach- 
ing had changed but little. The underly- 
ing principle, developed at Ptolemaic 
Alexandria in the third century B. C. and 
still ruling supreme in Pestalozzi’s day, 
held that the school exists to teach the 
written word, 


In practice pupils memorized words 
to be understood only later, if ever; and 
teachers flogged unmercifully. The com- 
mon result in pupils was frustration in 
spirit, confusion in mind, and hatred of 
teacher and school. So Shakespeare speaks 
of the schoolboy “creeping like snail un- 
willingly to school.” One factor to en- 
courage this cruel treatment of the young 
was the then prevailing doctrine of “total 
depravity,” by which pupils were deemed 
innately bad and averse to learning, and 
the rod was counted the only available 
recourse. 

This was the situation against which 
this great, honest, queer genius, Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, revolted. Three 
things stirred him—the cruelty to school 
children, the “superficial verbosity” of 
pupil recitation, and the exclusion of the 
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poor from the schools. He had read the 
Emile of Rousseau (1712-1778) and 
accepted its doctrine that innate. nature 
is good. He was moved too by the cur- 
rent revolutionary regard for the common 
man. 

Thinking it all over, he developed the 
3 main doctrines of his position—the 
education of the common people; the 
kindly treatment of children; and his 
own psychology of child nature and of 
learning. The world has partly outgrown 
Pestalozzi’s psychology, but our task here 
is not to criticize so much as to show 
how Pestalozzi brought about a better 
school practice. And in all to be said we 
must keep continually in mind that Pes- 
talozzi’s every effort was led by his revolt 
against existing school evils and his wish 
to remedy them. 


First, Pestalozzi saw the education of 
the child as symbolized by the growth 
of a seed into a tree. “A little seed... 
contains the design of the tree.” So with 
the child and the man, and “the educa- 
tor only takes care that no untoward 
influence shall disturb nature’s march of 
developments.” Thus Pestalozzi built on 
the child and his interests and his nat- 
ural activities. It was on this basis that 
Froebel, who studied with Pestalozzi, 
later founded his kindergarten. 

To the visitors, who came from every 
land to see Pestalozzi teach, it seemed 
little short of miraculous, as they recalled 
the whippings of their schooldays, to 
hear that “Father Pestalozzi” (as all 
called him) forbade all corporal punish- 
ment and to see the zealous efforts his 
kindness could get out of his pupils. 

Out of the unfolding from within Pes- 
talozzi got his further doctrine of the 
all-round development of the child’s nat- 
ural resources, an anticipation: of what 
we now call “the whole child.” This 
stood in Pestalozzi’s day in marked con- 
trast with the Alexandrian emphasis on 
memory only, as if that were the whole 
personality. So visitors found in addition 
to the customary reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic, Pestalozzi’s children engaged 
in singing, drawing, pasteboard model- 
ing, gardening, natural history, the study 
of rocks, “mental” arithmetic, intuitive 
geometry, geography (home, commu- 
nity, etc.). One pupil reported in later 
years: “Everybody sang ... all day and 
everywhere.” 

Pestalozzi’s most fundamental princi- 
ple of method was his “sense percep- 
tion,” often later called “the inductive 
method.” For him any thing, or any 
relationship among things, must be seen 
and accepted by the pupil before its name 
was to be given by the teacher. This was 
Pestalozzi’s specific recipe for avoiding 
the “superficial verbosity” he found in 
the Alexandrian type school. His follow- 
ers developed this idea into the now 
familiar rules—from the known to the 
unknown, from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, from the simple to the complex. 

Along with all the preceding went 
oral presentation (vs merely memorizing 
books), pupil interest (vs prizes, compe- 
tition, whipping), the word method of 
teaching reading (vs the alphabet meth- 
od), “mental” arithmetic (understanding 
vs merely following rules), and the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. 

Next comes the spread of Pestalozzi’s 
ideas in Europe. First to follow was Fel- 
lenberg in his manual labor school at 
Hofwyl, Switzerland—nearly as popular 
to visitors from afar as was Pestalozzi 
himself. The manual labor feature of 
this was repeated in many American col- 
leges, in all those organized in the 1830's; 
but the plan failed in America and was 
soon dropped out. 


Mosr important of all Pestalozzi’s in- 
fluence was that on the elementary schools 
of Germany. After Napoleon’s crushing 
defeat of Germany at Jena in 1806, Fichte 
roused the German people to education 
as the means of recovery; and he declared 
Pestalozzi’s method was the only suitable 
one to use. Various states accordingly 
sent student-teachers to study under Pes- 
talozzi. The Prussian students were told 
“to warm yourselves at the sacred fire 
which burns in the heart of this man.... 
You must give yourselves completely up 
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... to the life and pedagogical activity 
which are nowhere so busy as there.” 
These students did as they were told and 
returned to make the Prussian elemen- 
tary schools and their normal schools the 
most famous in the world—up to 1848. 

In that year the people of Germany, 
educated in these schools and by the 
spirit of the times, revolted against the 
reactionary king, Frederick William IV. 
3ut in the end he prevailed. Smarting 
under the sting of this revolution, he 
ordered the normal schools purged of all 
their liberal teachings and methods, say- 
ing: “All the misery which has come to 
Prussia during the past year is to be cred- 
ited to you and you only.” And it may 
be added that, with reaction thus in con- 
trol and Pestalozzi pushed aside, the 
nation took the road, under Bismarck’s 
later influence, that led to the wars of 
1864, 1871, 1914, and 1939. 


II 


How now did Pestalozzi’s influence 
come to America? The full answer would 
be long, but the telling here must be 
brief. Many visitors, beginning early in 
the nineteenth century, McClure of Phil- 
adelphia, Minister-to-France William H. 
Crawford, John Griscom, a schoolmaster 
in New York, William C. Woodbridge 
(editor of Annals of Education)—these 
and others saw Pestalozzi himself and 
told the story. Pestalozzian teachers from 
Switzerland came to America to teach, 
Joseph Neef in 1806, Herman Krusi, Jr. 
in 1867. 

Most influential in fact perhaps were 
reports in the 1830’s and ’40’s on the Pes- 
talozzian-built elementary and normal 
schools of Prussia. Victor Cousin, the 
French philosopher and educator, Calvin 
Stowe, Horace Mann, and others brought 
back detailed accounts of what they saw. 
Various states issued one or more of these 
reports as legislative documents. Henry 
Barnard had powerful influence thru his 
American Journal of Education otherwise 
to spread Pestalozzianism. Besides all 
these, Pestalozzi’s writings were trans- 
lated and sold all over the country. Thus 
it came about that people interested in 
education had abundant opportunity to 
learn what Pestalozzi had done for 
European schools. 

Individual teachers built on Pestaloz- 
zian foundations. Warren Colburn in 
1821 published his First Lessons in Arith- 
metic, “on the plan of Pestalozzi, with 
some improvements.” This, with others 
following in the same vein, introduced 
“mental arithmetic” into the American 
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January 12, 1746—Born at Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 

1769—Began experiments in value of 
improved agriculture at Neuhof. — 
1774—Began philanthropic work with 
orphans at Neuhof. 

1781—Wrote “Leonard and Gertrude.” 
1798—Began school at Stanz for refu- 
gees of French Revolution. 
1799—Began Burgdorf “institute.” 
1804—Cooperated with Fellenberg at 
Munchenbuchsee. 

1805—Transferred school to Yverdun. 
Marked culmination of his methods. 
December 12, 1815—Death of Mrs. 
Pestalozzi, whom he had married in 
1769. 

1825—Institute at Yverdun closed. 
February 17, 1827—Died at Neuhof. 





schools and in the end remade arithmetic 
teaching thruout the country. Lowell 
Mason was so influenced by W. C. Wood- 
bridge’s germinal lecture on Pestalozzian 
music that he was called “the Pestaloz- 
zian music teacher.” Mason made music 
a permanent feature in American schools. 
Emma Willard and W. C. Woodbridge 
wrote a geography on Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples which effected a revolution in the 
teaching of that subject. 

E. A. Sheldon’s Oswego normal school 
(1866) started the “Oswego movement,” 
a kind of second generation Pestaloz- 
zianism, which had wide influence on 
improving American education. 


III 


Wruart now shall we say constitutes 
the most significant contribution of Pesta- 
lozzi to American education? The ques- 
tion is controversial. The writer tells it 
as he sees it. 

When we consider what Pestalozzi 
opposed in Europe, we see much the 
same conditions then prevailing in this 
country. True enough New England had 
free public schools, but the other states 
did not have any thorogoing systems until 
after 1840. So it seems highly probable 
that the success of the Prussian elemen- 
tary school as reported in America in the 
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’30’s and ’40’s had real effect in spreading 
free education in this country. The other 
evil conditions, the memorizing of what 
pupils did not understand and the cruel 
whippings, certainly held in this country. 


Prosasty most of the improvernents 
in teaching and school management in 
this country during the nineteenth century 
we owe to European suggestion. If this 
be so, most of the credit goes to Pesta- 
lozzi; for Froebel was hardly known in 
this country until 1870 or Herbart until 
about 1890. Froebel never did affect 
teaching above the kindergarten. And 
even with the kindergarten his distinc- 
tive doctrines, as differing from Pesta- 
lozzi, say, or John Dewey, have had to 
be abandoned in face of modern thought. 
Herbart, or rather the Herbartians, must 
be given credit for many changes in our 
teaching after 1890; but here again the 
credit for most of the advances during 
the century goes to Pestalozzi. 

What these nineteenth century ad- 
vances were, we have already seen: min- 
imizing or abolition of whipping and 
other cruel punishments; the great lessen. 
ing of rote memory, especially the mem- 
orizing of words not understood; the 
introduction into the schools of music, 
drawing, history, geography (in its pres- 
ent sense), science, nature study; the im- 
provement of teaching; the professional 
preparation of teachers. These advances 
constitute, then, the chief contributions 
of Pestalozzi to American education. 
Without him, so far as we can tell, they 
would have been much longer in coming. 

When we contrast Pestalozzi with Her- 
bart and Froebel, it will surprise some 
to see that, in spite of the crudeness of 
Pestalozzi’s statements, his preparation 
for our current modern biological, social, 
and independently moral conceptions of 
teaching was appreciably better than 
either Froebel’s or Herbart’s. Herbart 
made us conscious of the doctrine of 
interest as Pestalozzi had not; but his 
building of interests independently of 
biological beginnings we must totally 
reject. 

So far then as the nineteenth century 
remade American education, Pestalozzi 
deserves most credit; and what he did 
likewise best prepared us for the twen- 
tieth century. As the years come and go, 
it will, however, be the great loving heart 
of Pestalozzi that will most stand out. 
He did love his children and they did 
respond to his love. Men saw this and 
heeded. School children have been hap- 
pier ever since; and besides that, they 


have learned better. This is the debt we 
owe to Pestalozzi. 
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In recognition of exceptional accomplishment’ 


THE HONORABLE H. STRUVE HENSEL November 20, 1945 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Washington, D. C. 





THIS CERTIFICATE Of achievement 


was awarded to the NEA by the 


ers 2 National Education Association ; ae 4 
4 Toe ies ond moet oe Ge Pipe United States Navy in recognition 


Dear Secretary Hensel: 


8 accept with pleasure and grat.tude the United States Navy Cer- 

a tificate of Achievement. of the splendid efforts put forth by ; 
Our entire organization, with its 330,000 voluntary members the members of our Association 
and its goo,ooo members affliated thru state and local associa- during World War II. The letter ; 


tions, has striven vigorously to help in every way possible with ; | 
which came with the award from 
the war effort. 


The recognition which the United States Navy has given to the ea OEE SEN Se ee 


National Education Association in awarding the Certificate of we would convey to our members 
Achievement comes as a pleasant surprise. We appreciate this 
honor and distinction and will cherish this Certificate as an indi- 
cation of our Association’s contribution to the national war effort. 


its sincere appreciation and thanks, a 


which we are glad to do. 


Most respectfully yours, 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
Executive Secretary 


oncREss passed the $5,900,000,000 
C tax bill, which is designed pri- 
marily to benefit the goo biggest cor- 
porations and 99,000 wealthiest tax- 
payers, without even taking a record 
vote. Taxpayers in the low and middle 
income brackets will not know when 
they vote in next year’s elections just 
how their Congressmen and Senators 
stood on the question of tax bonuses 
for the greedy as against relief for the 
needy. 

Here’s the way the new tax law 
shapes up: The excess profits tax is re- 
pealed, cutting the 1946 taxes of cor- 
porations making excessive profits by 
over $2,500,000,000. Nine hundred of 
the biggest corporations will get $1,- 
800,000,000 in tax savings. In addition, 
the normal corporate tax on big cor- 
porations is reduced from 40% to 38%. 
Total tax savings to corporations in 
the new tax law are over $3,100,000,000. 
Corporations earning less than $50,000 
a year receive tax savings of only $59,- 
000,000, or less than 3°% of the total 
corporate tax savings. 

Individual income taxes are reduced 
by $2,600,000,000 with incomes over 
$21,000 getting the biggest reductions. 
The take-home income after taxes of, 
the $1,000,000 a year taxpayer will be’ 
increased 61°; the take-home pay after 
taxes of the $3,000 a year taxpayer will 
be increased 3°. 

Sub-marginal wartime exemptions 
were not raised but, despite the repeal 
of the excess profits tax, corporations 
will be permitted to carry back unused 
excess profits credits. They will thus 
use the excess profits tax law for the 
purpose of getting huge cash refunds 
from the Treasury, instead of paying 
taxes on excessive profits. To add in- 
sult to injury, Senator George, Senate 
Finance Committee chairman, said he 
was looking into Section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which gives 
additional tax relief to corporations 
that claim they have overpaid on war- 
time excess profits taxes. Claims for 

relief under this provision already run 
into billions of dollars. 
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TAX STEAL 


There’s Something Wrong 


The average taxpayer must conclude 
that there is something rotten in Con- 
gress if so inequitable a tax bill can be 
railroaded thru without a record vote, 
despite the opposition of millions of 
low and middle income people, repre- 
sented by the Tax Coordinating Com- 
mittee of which Consumers Union is 
a member. 

The sad fact is that the tax bill was 
rushed thru without any real opposi- 
tion in Congress because the people 
did not speak up. If Congressmen and 
Senators had been swamped with let- 
ters and telegrams by their constitu- 
ents, they would not have been so 
brazenly indifferent to the criticism 
made by the Tax Coordinating Com- 
mittee. The Coordinating Committee’s 
charges and analyses could not be an- 
swered by the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee. But the Coordinating 
Committee could be ignored because 
when the test came, the House and 
Senate were not deluged with protests. 


A Lesson To Learn 


There is an important lesson to be 
learned from this experience by all 
advocates of progressive taxation based 
on ability to pay. They cannot wait 
until the last minute to fight a loaded 
bill. They must prepare long in ad- 
vance. They must have their own bill 
drawn up and in the hopper of the 


House, before the Ways and Means 
Committee starts hearings on a new 
revenue measure. And above all, con- 
sumer, farmer, labor, church, and other 
organizations working for democratic 
taxation must rally their members, so 
that they, too, are prepared in advance 
to combat new and bigger tax steals. 

The lesson, therefore, is obvious. 
Now is the time to prepare for the 
1946 tax fight. Now is the time for 
the organizations cooperating thru the 
Tax Coordinating Committee to meet 
and develop a common postwar tax 
program that will be in the interests 
of the people, and not in the interests 
of the corporations and the top income 
brackets. 

The latter are not satisfied with what 
they have already gotten. Already they 
are preparing to launch a drive to 
abolish all taxes on corporations, to 
make even bigger cuts in the taxes of 
the biggest incomes at the expense of 
those who can least afford to pay taxes. 
And already they are waiting for an 
opportune time to push their pet proj- 
ect—a national sales tax such that the 
postwar burden of the low and middle 
income groups will be even higher 
than their wartime load. The top 
bracket taxpayers are ready for 1946 
and so are their stooges in Congress. 
It is high time that the rest of us rallied 
for next year’s tax fight—From Bread 
and Butter, November 10, 1945. 








What is a good tax system 
? 


A good tax system is adequate— 
The revenues necessary to meet the 
legitimate needs of the government 
should be provided. 

A good tax system is economical 
in operation—Only a small percent 
of the taxes should be used up in 
the cost of collecting them. 

A good tax system is convenient 
—The public convenience should 
be considered in fixing instalments, 
places, and dates for payment. 

A good tax system is flexible—It 
should be adjustable as needs and 
conditions change. 


A good tax system is diversified— 
Wealth and taxable capacity exist 
in so many different forms and the 
benefits of government are con- 
ferred in so many direct and in- 
direct ways that several types of 
taxes should be provided to effect 
an equitable distribution of govern- 
mental costs among all citizens. 

A good tax system is fair—This 
is the most difficult requirement to 
apply in practice because there are 
several different ways of defining 
fairness in taxation. As a matter of 
practical operation, both ability and 
benefit must be considered.— HARLEY 
L. LUTZ amd WILLIAM G. CARR in 
December 193} Journat. 
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All is not gold... 


HAT is a code of professional 
W cthics? Is it an idealistic state- 
ment printed in educational journals 
or is it a pattern of behavior practiced 
in daily professional relationships? 
A recent study of teachers’ attitudes 
toward administrative practices raises 
the question of whether many class- 
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room teachers and administrators are 
aware of the ethical factors in ordinary 
school situations. Many existing codes 
emphasize contracts, salaries, applica- 
tions for positions, dismissals, records, 
ratings, and contacts with laymen. All 
of these are important. Yet they leave 
untouched a much larger area of re- 
lationships in the operation and man- 
agement of schools. 

The reasons codes of ethics do not 
function must be found in a number 
of situations. It is possible for a young 
student to complete 4 years of teacher 
education and never see or discuss a 
teacher’s code. Many teachers now in 
service are not aware either of the 
NEA code or the official statement of 
their own state education association. 

Obviously, there are exceptions to 
these general statements. The majority 
of teachers exhibit a high type of pro- 
fessional conduct. As they follow the 
rules of the game, many of them are 
Wholly unconscious of any systematic 
code. This freedom from pharisaical 
attitudes and behavior is highly desir- 
able. Yet the fact remains that codes 
of ethics cannot be expected to func- 
tion if they are considered as matters 
“not to be discussed” or if their ac- 
quisition by student-teachers is left to 
chance. 

When the NEA Research Division 
asked classroom teachers for their 


opinions on administrative procedures, 
a few individuals felt that it was not 
wise to encourage a critical spirit 
among classroom teachers. Yet the re- 
sults obtained would have surprised 
the most skeptical. Classroom teachers 
showed a remarkably fair and judi- 
cious attitude. It is possible that oppor- 
tunities for periodic exploration of 


administrative relationships in school 


systems would reveal many places 
where ethics, if given a chance, might 
improve conditions. 

In obtaining illustrations for the 
present article several hundred replies 
were examined to obtain an impression 
of the impediments and helps to effec- 
tive teaching. Classroom teachers had 
been asked to describe in their own 
words some of the conditions that 
encouraged or discouraged their best 
efforts. Only a few of the most fre- 
quently mentioned types will be con- 
sidered here. Altho in the inquiry no 
mention was made of ethics it is pos- 
sible to see in the replies that ethical 
standards are or should be involved in 
many administrative procedures. 


Impediments to Good Teaching 


[1] Classroom activities are so fre- 
quently interrupted that neither my 
pupils nor I can concentrate upon our 
work. This impediment is the one most 
frequently mentioned by classroom 
teachers. Interestingly enough class- 
room teachers frequently interrupt 
each other to borrow supplies and to 
send around notes, not to mention the 
blackboard eraser often circulated to 
indicate that an unpopular supervisor 
has arrived in the building. But there 
are many other interruptions such as 
the classroom telephone, announce- 
ments by the principal either via notes 
or the loud-speaker, and the indignant 
parent. The endless procession of 
special campaigns, Prune Week, and 
celebrations often leaves the teacher 
wondering whether she is teaching 
school or running a 3-room circus. 
Often teachers are brought to the verge 
of complete fatigue by extra assign- 
ments that take them from their class- 
rooms. Back of these difficulties there 
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may be a lack of planning or a queer 
idea of educational values but too fre- 
quently the basic cause is just plain 
lack of consideration for the other fel- 


low. The solution lies in democratic 
discussions and agreements on policy. 
It should be possible to retain the 
values inherent in special events and 
diverting demands and at the same 
time to preserve the necessary serenity 
and system of the classroom. 

[2] As a young inexperienced 
teacher I find myself held in con- 
tempt by older teachers. .\ surprising 
number of young teachers made this 
statement. In meetings their opinions 
are discounted or ignored because of 
their youth. Unwelcomed tasks are 
given to the new teacher in the build- 
ing. When there is a shortage of equip- 
ment or supplies, the young teacher 
often takes what is left after others 
have been served. Discriminations are 
practiced upon the young teacher in 
salary scheduling, promotions, and as- 
signments. Not only do these practices 
impede the young teacher but they 
raise questions as to the professional 
ethics involved. What effect do these - 
customs and procedures have upon 
the older teachers who practice them? 
What effect do they have upon young 
students who are looking forward to 
teaching as a life career? 

[3] 1 do not have the support of my 
fellow teachers and the administrators 
in my work. Again and again teachers 
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reported that they were on the defen- 
sive among their fellows with respect 
to classroom activities. Administrators 
did not support them in handling prob- 
lem children. No one willingly helped 
in the study and solution of their in- 
structional difficulties. It is not possible 
to brush these statements aside by say- 
ing that they are complaints of in- 
competent teachers. They occurred too 
frequently in the replies to be merely 
the defensive responses of those not 
qualified for teaching. But even tho 
they were the complaints of “weak” 
teachers, are there no ethical responsi- 
bilities upon administrators and class- 
room teachers to help their associates 
to overcome problems? What are the 
ethical obligations upon both class- 
room teachers and principals to correct 
the faulty instructional conditions im- 
posed upon children? Within a given 
school the educational climate depends 
upon “the progress of all thru all under 
the leadership of the wisest and best.” 
[4| My originality and initiative are 
destroyed either by traditional policies 
or by administrative dictatorship. As in 
the case of the most of the other im- 
pediments, there are two sides to be 
considered. Undoubtedly some teach- 
ers feel that all administrative direc- 
tion and guidance is dictatorial. Per- 
haps teachers, if allowed complete free- 
dom in their classrooms, would neglect 
accepted educational goals or fail to 
meet the school system’s basic stand- 
ards. Yet in recognizing these facts it 
is clearly apparent from teachers’ re- 
plies that traditionalism and adminis- 
trative fiat rest heavily upon many 
communities. Professional workers 
should be expected to operate under 
professional policies. It is difficult to 
understand, in a profession dealing 
with the building of human lives, why 
new ideas and methods should have to 
fight for existence. One of the most 
precious qualities to be developed by 
education is originality and it is im- 
possible to find in a school system 
where the teachers themselves are re- 
pressed. Here is a place for professional 
ethics both on the part of classroom 
teachers and administrators. 


Helps to Good Teaching 


[1] J am most encouraged when 
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credit is given where credit is due and 
when I am praised for my efforts. 
Statements of this type suggest the pos- 
sibility of applied psychology as well 
as applied ethics. Everyone likes to be 
noticed and to receive recognition for 
progress. All teachers utilize this prin- 
ciple in dealing with pupils. Many of 
us forget it in dealing with adults. 
Too frequently administrators and 
supervisors take full credit for school 





accomplishments. Praise is often dis- 
tributed unevenly within a_ staff. 
Classroom teachers forget the satis- 
faction that is given when other teach- 
ers rejoice in their successes. A func- 
tioning code of ethics would build 
these appreciations that contribute so 
much to group morale. 

[2] My work is made more effective 
by the fine spirit of the school and the 
cooperative attitudes of my fellow 
teachers. Many teachers made this type 
of statement on the questionnaire. 
Obviously in these schools professional 
ethics was not a framed document— 
cold, impractical, and academic. Class- 
room teachers and administrators were 
working together. Real help was being 
extended to those in need. Courtesy 
and consideration flavored most rela- 
tionships. Teamwork, democracy, par- 
ticipation, cooperation appeared fre- 
quently in the teachers’ statements. 

[3| J have an understanding, helpful 
principal. No other specific help to 
effective teaching was mentioned more 
frequently. It reminds us again of the 
old adage “As is the principal so is 
the school.” To say this is not to imply 
that the principal is the whole school, 
but he is the classroom teacher's chief 
contact with the administrative poli- 
cies of the school system. Teachers ex- 
pect him to be fair, judicious, open- 
minded, cooperative, and stimulating. 
They want him to help them with 
their instructional problems. They 
want his supervision to be positive and 
constructive. In brief, they want him 


to practice professional ethics. But here 
also the situation involves reciprocal 
attitudes and relationships. Ethic, 
classroom teachers beget ethical ad. 


ministrators. Those who slap dow § 


administrators provoke slaps in return, 

[4] The most helpful factors in my 
situation are children and parents wh) 
appreciate my efforts. “I like chil 
dren “to watch their growth 
and development .. .” 
working with children . . .” “helpful 
and cooperative parents .. .” These 
thoughts were expressed by many 
teachers. Obviously, professional ethics 
are involved in teacher-pupil and in 
teacher-parent relationships. Children 
and parents sense when teachers are 
competent, professional, social-minded, 
and fair. They react much as a patient 
responds to a doctor who really knows 
his business. But knowing one’s bus: 
ness is not merely familiarity with tech- 
nical skills but also the quality with 
which skills are used. Quality in per- 
formance requires judgment, a sens 
of values, and ethical standards. 


The Unfinished Task 


Discussion Pamphlet No. 5 and the 
December Research Bulletin (see p. 4 
of this JournaL) will have served thei 
purposes if they promote widespread 
discussion and action. Among indi 
vidual teachers, in local study groups 
and in teacher education we shall find 
with Emerson that “no man can learn 
what he has not preparation for learn- 
ing, however near to his eyes is the 
object.” 

Professional ethics must be learned. 
This learning is worth the effort fo: 
“the key to every man is his thought, 
wrote Emerson. “Sturdy and defying 
tho he look, he has a helm which he 
obeys, which is the ideas after whici 
all his facts are classified.” Profession! 
ethics classify our professional facts. 

Much time and effort have beet 
given to developing and adopting 
codes of ethics but once they have beet 
adopted they are usually forgotten. 
One of the big tasks before the orga 
ized profession is to plan ways and 
means of putting the adopted codes 
into effect. Members of a local teachers 
association need to give careful con- 
sideration to enforcing their code of 


ethics.—FRANK Ww. HUBBARD, NEA Re- 
search Division. 
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OREIGN TRADE Means YOU 


STUART CHASE Series This article is based on Chapter 2 of Tomor- 
ROW’S TRADE which is fifth in a series of exploratory reports on postwar problems, 
published by the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. The volumes sell for $1 each or $5 for the set of 6 to be delivered as pub- 


"he stuff we produce as a nation, 

‘lus the stuff we import, 

ess the stuff we export, 

s a measure of our standard of living. 


4 of the mines, the farms, the 
factories of America comes pour- 
ng constantly a great river of goods. 
tight now, in 1945, it is nearly twice 
s great as it was in 1938, and a good 
alf of it consists of tanks, guns, and 
ther war weapons. America produces 
bout 60°/, of the industrial output of 
he whole world. . 

In peacetime most of the stream 
inds its way into the homes and the 
plants of America. Only about 6 or 7% 
of it flows outside the country, and 
of this a substantial part goes in trucks 
and freight cars over the Canadian 
border, a smaller amount over the Rio 
Grande to Mexico. The rest is loaded 
on a boat and dispatched overseas to 
the Caribbean, South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa. Postwar plans are 
underway to dispatch a lot by sky 
trucks, 

Before the war the export stream 
was running as follows: 


Percent 
To Canada ...... sksanitalani: aaa 
Latin America ...... aan ae 
WME 5 kv tecn ees cccee 40 
Asia and the Pacific...... 20 
Africa and other....... ; 8 
; | RN Pare ern ee 100 


The export stream, tho only a frac- 
tion of our national product, is a 
sizable torrent in itself. The 10 most 
important items in prewar years, in 
order of value, were: Cotton, tobacco, 
petroleum, fruits and nuts, automo- 
biles and parts, copper, meats and fats, 
industrial machinery, lumber products, 
and furs. All these represent a great 
deal of hard work on the part of 
farmers, sharecroppers, factory work- 
crs, managers, middlemen, transport 
workers, 

Now let us look at the parallel 
stream flowing into America. This is 
also a large torrent. Does this incom- 
ing stream compensate for the stream 
Soing out? If it does not, then Ameri- 
‘ans are expending energy and ex- 
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This article, like the preceding ones in the series, is available from the NEA 


as a Personal Growth Leaflet. 





ploiting without a fair 
return. 

The incoming stream before the war 
was made up of the following 10 major 
imports: Coffee, cane sugar, crude rub- 
ber, raw silk, newsprint, vegetable 
oils, tin, chemicals and drugs, fruits 
ana nuts, and furs. 

As one reads this list in 1945 the 
effects of the war are instantly appar- 
ent. Most of the items on it have 
grown scarce and some have been 
replaced. 

Watching the 2 streams as they 
flow outward and inward, it is im- 
possible to tell which is the greater. 
George N. Peek, formerly special ad- 
viser to the government on foreign 
trade, has summarized all the trans- 
actions of Americans with other coun- 
tries and other citizens from 1914 thru 
1933 as follows: 


(In even billions of dollars) 


Americans sold goods abroad valued 
eres go 
They bought goods valued at...... 62 


resources 


Leaving other countries in their 
ORS ee ee ree eee 28 

Other countries owed them for inter- 
est, freight, and other charges.. 11 


Gross total owed to Americans in 20 


SURED SgaR Ecsta MPrery er Pe GN 39 
Against which other countries paid 
Americans in gold.............. 2 


And charged Americans for enter- 
tainment of tourists, for remittances 
sent abroad by immigrants, etc.... 13 
Total offsets to bill.............. 15 
Leaving other countries in debt to 

Americans for 20 years’ com- 
STE REN DE reer 24 


This debt was represented by: 


War debts from foreign governments 
to the government of the U. S.... 10 


Increase in loans and investments 
abroad by American citizens and 
IIR il recs kecsucvaedeuas 14 


ME Rios haiciavens vem 24 


In 1914 Americans owed to foreign 
countries a net balance of 3 billion 
dollars. We were then a “debtor na- 
tion” and had been since Plymouth 
Rock. We finally reversed the process 
and became the greatest “creditor na- 
tion” on earth. The world owed us 24 
billion dollars on the 20 years’ com- 
merce. Deducting the 3 billion debit 
balance in 1914, the result amounts to 
21 billion net owed to us by the end 
of 1933. Ten billion was owed to the 
U. S. Treasury, 11 billion to private 
corporations and individuals. 

We sent abroad go billion dollars of 
goods and got back only 62 billion. 
If only visible goods counted, then the 
world would be 28 billion in our debt 
at the end of the period. We must also 
account for the socalled “invisible 
items” before we strike a balance. The 
chief items are: Freight charges for 
goods carried in foreign ships; marine 
insurance; food, shelter, and entertain- 
ment for American tourists; remit- 
tances of immigrants—a large item in 
the past, but it will probably grow 
smaller because we are not admitting 
as many immigrants; interest and 
dividends to foreign holders of our 
securities; diplomatic and consular 
expenses. 

Our debtors knocked off 2 billion 
dollars by sending us that amount in 
gold, leaving 24 billion as an open 
debt. After 1933, we acquired more 
gold which we buried in Kentucky. 
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The net result of this 20 years of for- 
eign commerce was that America gave 
the world 26 billion dollars worth of 
more useful goods than was returned 
to her. If gold be considered useful, 
then the net loss to the American 
community was 24 billion dollars. The 


ratio runs about 4 to 3. This is not a, 


very healthy ratio. For a businessman 
it would mean sales of $75 against 
costs of $100. How long would he stay 
in business? 

But wait, you say. The 24 billion 
dollar debt will be paid someday. Un- 
fortunately you are wrong. The World 
War I debts have long since been de- 
faulted, altho not, I believe, officially 
repudiated. A large fraction of the 
private debt was defaulted during the 
depression. Some estimates run as high 
as 10 billion dollars lost. 

Most of the debt is a bad debt; and 
it is doubtful if we will ever receive 
goods and services to cover it. In an- 
other frame of reference, however, 
World War I debts might be consid- 
ered as Lend-Lease advances to stop 
the Kaiser. 

Another approach thru the jungle 
of technicalities is to make a simple 
analogy: Here I live, the layman, in 
Middletown, U. S. A. If Middletown 
did not get considerable food and fuel 
from other parts of the country, people 
would soon be hungry and cold. Simi- 
larly, the country as a whole needs a 
lot of supplies from outside its bor- 
ders—coffee, nickel, quinine. 

Such a line of thought brings up 
the first major question: What do we 
need to import as a community? 

Granting the community needs the 
item, we can hardly expect to find it 
under our Christmas tree, year in, 
year out. So the second major question 
arises automatically: What can we 
ship in exchange for what we need? 

Here we have the theory of foreign 
commerce in its simplest aspect. Ob- 
serve especially the order of the ques- 
tions: Imports first. It has been cus- 
tomary to reverse the order and ask: 
Where can we dump our surpluses? 

During the war, the exports-first 
formula was replaced by the logic of 
stark military need. Such traders as 
were not in uniform were shipping 
only under government license. 


EEE 
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How about the postwar? The same 
logic is applicable in peacetime. Says 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: “Just as high level of pro- 
duction is desirable chiefly as a means 
to a high level of consumption, so in 
the final analysis exports are important 
principally as a means of obtaining 
imports.” 

In the postwar period the big ques- 
tion will not be: Who wants our 
goods? but: Where will foreigners get 
the money to pay for our goods? 
Trade is a two-way street. If a nation 
wants to sell, it must also buy—unless 
traders are replaced by Santa Claus. 

Contrary to popular opinion, dollars 
which Americans spend for imports 
need not physically “leave the coun- 
try.” Dollar funds pass into foreign 
accounts of local banks, but these ac- 
counts are continually drawn on by 
foreigners for purchasing American 
goods and services. Thus these dollars 
reenter the flow of the American na- 
tional income. 

Furthermore, the foreigner who re- 
ceives the dollars does not himself have 
to spend them here. He can use them 
to buy foreign goods from another 
chap, willing to swap goods for dollars 
so that he, the third party, can get a 
new Buick or something else he de- 
sires from the U. S. This is triangular 
or multilateral trading. Ownership of 
dollars may pass from country to 
country before they come back to pay 
for our exports. 

Just before the war there was a good 
deal of bilateral trading, in which cur- 
rencies and balances did not flow 
freely from country to country. Credits 
were “blocked.” For example, when 
Germans bought wheat from Yugo- 
slavia, they gave the wheat grower a 
special kind of mark which was good 
only for a direct purchase in Germany. 
The British similarly issued blocked 
pounds when buying raw materials 
from Argentina. 

Only as foreigners get dollars can 
our goods find markets abroad. There 
are just 4 ways a foreigner can get 
dollars: In payment of our imports; 
in payment for invisible services; as a 
loan; as a gift. 

When the war loans went into de- 
fault, many Americans agreed with 
President Coolidge when he acidly re- 
marked, “They hired the money, 


didn’t they?” People felt that Britain 
and France should honor their debts. 
It became a big political question. But 
these countries could not pay their 
debts. Their only ways to get dollars 
were either [1] to sell Americans more 
foreign goods and services, or [2] bor- 
row dollars from American citizens to 
pay the American government. 

We would not take the goods. Our 
tariff walls were already high but in 
1921, 1922, and 1930 we increased 
them. Foreign goods could not scale 
these walls. American investors also 
declined to loan foreigners more 
money. 

In a very real sense there is no such 
thing as “money” in international 
trade. We cannot be paid in dollars for 
what we export unless we have first 
spent the same dollars for imports, or 
loaned them abroad. 

Never let go of the idea that stuff 
must be exchanged for stuff. Without 
this touchstone, foreign commerce 
passes into the realm of the occult. 
Without it, people otherwise certified 
as sane, strive for a “favorable balance 
of trade,” where the stuff of exports 
chronically exceeds the stuff of im- 
ports. A nation so endowed has a 
favorable collection of paper claims 
and an unfavorable leak in its stock 
of physical goods. 

Observe _ this 


peculiar sequence: 
American 


investors loaned dollars 
abroad. Foreigners used the dollars to 
pay for American exports. The exports 
stimulated production and employ- 
ment in America. But: foreigners got 
the goods, while American investors 
lost their shirts. 

If employment must be subsidized, 
why not distribute the goods to people 
at home who need them? I am not 
opposed to giving foreigners goods. 
But I am opposed to calling such ship- 
ments “trade.” Trade is, or ought to be, 
a fair swap. Let us have things out 
in the sunlight. Let us call gifts gifts, 
and trade trade. Let us remember that 
sometimes gifts return to the giver 
manyfold. We must not forget that the 
overpowering economic position of 
America today may necessitate some 
kind of free underwriting to preserve 
the world’s stability—and our own. If 
employment must be subsidized, let 
us do it honestly, without hypocrisy 
about the necessities of export trade. 
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EDUCATION AN INVESTMENT 


Efficient universal education 1s the mother 


of national prosperity— RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


HEN John Q. Public dips into 

his pockets to pay taxes, he 
sometimes thinks, “That money 1s 
gone forever.” 

Take the taxes that go into educa- 
tion. He doesn’t exactly begrudge the 
expenditure because the schools do 
keep John Q., Junior, off the streets. 
And furthermore, Big John is deter- 
mined that Junior shall get a better 
education than he himself had. That’s 
the American tradition. 

But, just the same, he’s inclined to 
believe his school taxes are a form of 
charity, that once he’s told those dol- 
lars goodbye, the farewell is a perma- 
nent one. 

John Q. tends to forget that teachers 
are consumers. The bulk of their sal- 
aries is returned almost immediately 
to the national economy thru purchases 
of food, clothing, shelter, and the other 
necessities. Increases in teachers salaries 
put more money into circulation. So 
do expenditures for school supplies— 
textbooks, maps, buildings, school 
buses, janitorial equipment, and hun- 
dreds of other items. 

Nor do the returns on educational 
expenditures stop here. These expendi- 
tures, which are veally investments in 
individual human resources, continue 


to yield dividends generation after 
generation. 


Epucarion raises the productive skill 
of gainfully employed persons; it in- 
creases the wants and demands of the 
consumer. By raising the level of edu- 
cation of its citizens a nation guaran- 
tees its own future. Citizens with high 
productive capacity and economic abil- 
ty are able to pay their share of the 
costs of government. 

Mr. Public does not need to take the 


Word of an educator. The close rela- 





tionship between the economic prog- 
ress of people and their educational 
opportunities has been stated again 
and again by leading economists and 
businessmen. 

Eric Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
has said, for example: “Our postwar 
economy will be predicated upon in- 
creased production at high wages. 
Education must accept the responsi- 
bility of preparing youth to earn these 
high wages. This is a program in 
which businessmen can and will assist 
so that America may go forward to 
meet its greatest destiny of lasting 
prosperity and a greater abundance 
for all.” 


Expert testimony and research stud- 
ies confirm the conclusion that an 
effective educational program increases 
the occupational efficiency of individ- 
uals, multiplies their demands for use- 
ful goods and services, and raises the 
level of their participation in economic 
processes. 

These statements are further sup- 
ported by the economic status of the 
nations of the world. Every nation that 
has enjoyed an advanced stage of eco- 
nomic development has also made ex- 
tensive provision for education. 

We see therefore that what the 
future holds for America depends 
largely upon what America spends for 
schools. If we are to achieve the kind 
of future we want, we shall have to do 
better in the days to come than we 
have in the past. 

Altho the American people have sup- 
ported the public schools well as com- 
pared with other nations, education 
has never been adequately financed. 
The health and illiteracy defects of 
American citizens exposed by the war 
—the equivalent of 40 army divisions 
rejected by the Selective Service be- 
cause of physical and mental defi- 
ciencies—clearly show that educational 
opportunities have not been adequate 





either in amount or distribution. Thou- 
sands of American youth have been 
deprived of their right to a fair start 
in life. 


ConsisteNtLy since 1933 the trend 
has been for school expenditures to in- 
crease at a much less rapid rate than 
the upward rise in national income. 
In 1929 the American people devoted 
2.8°%, of the national income to public 
elementary and secondary schools; in 
1943-44, only 1.5°%. 

Not only have school expenditures 
failed to keep their relative position in 
the national economy but they have 
also lost ground in total tax collections. 
In 1929 approximately 23°% of all tax 
collections was spent for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education; in 
1943, about 8°%. This downward trend 
has not meant less expenditure in num- 
ber of dollars (which remain relatively 
unchanged) but a smaller proportion 
of public funds allotted for school pur- 
poses. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
spite of the general excellence of public 
education there are inadequacies: 

[1] There are thousands of over- 
crowded classrooms enroling 40, 60, or 
even 100 pupils. Classes should be re- 
duced to 25 or 30 per teacher. 

[2] In many areas there are no school 
facilities available to children and youth. 
More facilities are needed for the young 
child. Bus transportation and_ consoli- 
dated schools are needed in many areas. 

[3] The curriculums in hundreds of 
schools are too narrow and academic for 
modern social and economic conditions. 
Modern problems cail for modern studies 
taught by teachers who are experts in 
their fields. 

[4] Thousands of children need to 
have the services of school nurses, guid- 
ance experts, and special teachers. Many 
of the physical and mental conditions re- 
vealed by Selective Service should have 
been discovered and treated during child- 
hood and youth. 

[5] In the vast majority of school sys- 
tems there is little place for the adult who 
wishes cultural, recreational, or vocational 
training opportunities. Many adults need 
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rehabilitation and guidance. The school 
of tomorrow is a community school. 


[6] Few school systems have adequate 
facilities to deal with the juvenile delin- 
quent, the deafened child, the 
crippled, or others varying from the typi- 


school 


cal child. Many of these children can be- 
come useful and productive citizens if 
given proper education. 


As we look to the future we know 
that these and other inadequacies must 
be corrected. To do so will cost money 
—what seems at first thought a great 
deal of money. Careful estimates indi- 
cate that a welldeveloped universal 
program of public education would 
require an annual expenditure of 5 
billion dollars—just twice the amount 
now being spent. 

This sum will not be prohibitive if 
the national income remains between 
140 billion and 200 billion dollars. Nor 
is it unreasonable even when com- 
pared with the items of consumer ex- 
penditure in the past. 

Let us look at 1942, for example. In 
spite of the fact that, as was proper, 
military demands had first call upon 
the finances of America, there were 
vast untouched resources. The Ameri- 
can people spent 5.2 billions for alco- 
holic beverages; 2.4 billions for to- 
bacco; 2.1 billions for gasoline and oil; 
2.3 billions for education; 1.5 billions 
for beauty preparations and services. 
Increased expenditures for public edu- 
cation in that year surely could not 
have created real financial hardship. 

Adequate support of schools, like 
other governmental activities, depends 
upon the maintenance of the high in- 
come, the full employment, and the 
high consumer expenditures charac- 
teristic of an era of prosperity. In this 
postwar period, as decisions are made 
regarding public policies, which will 
affect every phase of American life, 
members of the teaching profession 
should throw every ounce of their in- 
fluence on the side of the common 
welfare. 

The thinking teacher will be glad to 
do so because he well remembers the 
unemployment of the 1930’s when 
moral and physical damage to our 
ciuzens was widespread and acute. 
During the depression teachers saw 
fear haunt the eyes of their pupils. 
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They were helpless witnesses of the 
damage wrought by malnutrition and 
disease. They could not prevent the 
truancy and drop-out of many children 
who, for lack of clothing and other 
necessities, quit school. They saw. the 
disintegration of family life. They 
watched these conditions lowering the 
quality of instruction since hungry 
children do not study. 

Taxes were reduced. Many schools 
closed. Some teachers lost their jobs. 
Thousands taught even tho they were 
not paid. In March 1934 the unpaid 
teacher salary checks amounted to 57 
million dollars. 

Total current expenditures declined 
by about 20°%. Expenditures for build- 
ings and equipment decreased more 
than 80°. School terms were short- 
ened and the curriculums curtailed. 
Many school activities which would 
have helped prevent delinquency and 
crime were dropped entirely. Classes 
increased in size to the point where 
teachers were merely “hearing lessons.” 

The dilemma of the depression years 
might be summarized thus: Responsi- 
bilities increased; resources decreased; 
services reduced; inequalities of oppor- 
tunity continued. 

Teachers do not want to see World 
War II followed by another economic 
cataclysm. That is why they should 
and must help Mr. John Q. Public 
to understand that expenditures for 
schools contribute. to prosperity. 

An adequately developed school sys- 
tem would provide nearly a million 
new jobs—teachers, custodians, nurses, 
and other school employees. Expendi- 
tures for salaries, supplies, equipment, 
and building would add still further 
to employment. And the added voca- 
tional skills and new consumer de- 
mands which schools create would, 
over a period of years, substantially 
contribute to production and employ- 
ment. 


Tue lavish expenditure of human 
and material wealth in war has been 
accompanied by the piling up of a 
staggering debt which can be repaid 
only from the kind of incomes earned 
by those whose skills have been fully 
developed thru education. 

Merely to bring this nation back to 
where it was before the war began will 
require that every available talent be 





discovered, developed, and put effec. 
tively to work. These are tasks for our 
educational institutions. 


War cuts deeply into the human til. 
ents and skills upon which peacetime 
progress depends. Many thousands o/ 
engineers, technicians, artists, and pro- 
fessional and business leaders are battle 
casualties. Many thousands more will 
be absent from the experimental |ab- 
oratories, shops, and offices devoted to 
non-war needs. The classrooms and 
training laboratories normally supply- 
ing replacements for these occupations 
are empty or only partially filled. Fu- 
ture needs and corresponding educa- 
tional obligations are enormous here. 


Tus material depreciation is paral- 
leled by a shortage of the professional 
services which are so important to the 
health and education of the people and 
to the civil order and internal welfare 
of the nation. Here again the challenge 
to an expanded educational program is 
great. 

The war has stimulated invention of 
new processes and new products, some 
of which can be converted to civilian 
use. The transfer will call for expert 
knowledge and_ skills. The armed 
forces of this war have had more tech- 
nical training than those of any war in 
history. This training will be a great 
asset to our national life if it can be 
quickly adjusted to the needs of c- 
vilian industry. The schools must be 
ready to help in these adjustments. 

Yet, withal, we must remind Mr. 
Public that the restoration and devel- 
opment of our material economy is not 
our supreme objective. We look for- 
ward to a better world—to freedom, 
justice, security, sound health, friendly 
international relations, goals which 
cannot be gained thru technological 
development alone, but which rest es- 
sentially upon the habits and ideals 
that are fruits of adequate educational 
opportunity for all. 

The American people prepared for 
this war speedily and effectively. The 
strength of our nation will again be 
tested by the speed and effectiveness 
with which it can prepare for the kind 
of peace which the sacrifices of our 
heroic fighting men have made _ pos- 
sible. The first step in that preparation 
is the improvement of our schools. 
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EDGAR L. MORPHET 


Director, Administration and Finance 
State Department of Education 


Tallahassee, Florida 


URING RECENT YEARS many leaders 

have been frankly concerned be- 
‘ause in a number of states and com- 
munities teaching as a profession has 
not occupied a position involving the 
ocial or economic prestige desirable 
hn a democratic nation such as ours. 
salaries have been too low to encourage 
nough persons with talent to enter or 
continue in the profession. The social 
position of teachers has often been far 
from enviable. ‘Teachers in small com- 
munities in particular often have had 
dificulty obtaining desirable living ac- 
commodations and have been hedged 
about with so many rules and restric- 
tions that they have had little freedom 
of opportunity for leadership. 

Some have contended that teachers 
themselves have been partly respon- 
sible for this situation because they 
have been too academic-minded, have 
not been sufficiently familiar with the 
practical problems and issues in the 
communities in which they have 
worked, and have been satisfied to 
serve for terms of from 6 to 10 months 
cach year and to spend the summer 
in a somewhat prolonged vacation, at 
least as far as schoolwork is concerned. 
Others insist that the chief difficulty 
lies with the American public which 
has not developed a sufficiently well- 
rounded sense of values to enable it to 
put the most important issues in a posi- 
tion Of priority or to give much more 
than lip service to the often expressed 
belief in the importance of a good pro- 
sram'of education for all children. 


Wiarever the causes and factors in- 
volved, the situation in most states 
today is sufficiently serious that it 
should cause considerable concern on 
the part of all thinking people. It is 
‘matter of record that much of the 
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... bleachers who accept as their responsibility the education 
of children rather than the teaching of subjectmatter . 7 


best talent is not going into teaching 
and that many capable teachers have 
dropped out of the profession never to 
return. This situation, of course, has 
been accentuated during the war years. 
Furthermore, enrolments in colleges 
of education have declined to the place 
where the supply of properly qualified 
teachers with ability will be so inade- 
quate for years that the educational 
structure on which democracy is based 
is likely to be seriously jeopardized. 


Two of the major questions which 
the people of each state and commu- 
nity should seriously ask themselves 
are: How can the state or commu- 
nity give more tangible evidence of 
the fact that it does place a high value 
on education and on the services ren- 
dered in providing education? How 
can recent trends be reversed so that 
more capable persons will be encour- 
aged to prepare to teach and, once pre- 
pared, to continue to render service in 
education? 

There is no one answer to these 
questions. Better salaries, adequate re- 
tirement provisions, satisfactory provi- 
sion for continuity of service or some 
acceptable form of tenure, and some 
effective means of encouraging more 
capable persons to become interested 
in preparing to teach will all help. De- 
velopment of year-round educational 
programs, community schools, teachers 
who accept as their responsibility the 


education of children rather than the 
teaching of subjectmatter, and educa- 
tional leaders who make it their busi- 
ness to know and understand commu- 
nity problems and to help to develop 
a program which will enable schools 
to meet present and emerging needs 
will also help. 

Florida is just one of the states in 
which a large proportion of the people 
have become seriously concerned with 
these problems and issues during recent 
years. There is ample evidence that 
the people of the state believe in the 
value of a good eduational program 
and are genuinely interested in helping 
to bring about needed improvements. 


Prior to the 1945 session of the legis- 
lature, the Florida Citizens Committee 
on Education was cooperatively ap- 
pointed by the outgoing and incoming 
governors and state superintendent and 
charged with the responsibility of car- 
rying out a comprehensive study of 
education. Their preliminary report 
and recommendations on Some Prob- 
lems and Needs of the Schools of 
Florida, submitted just in advance of 
the 1945 session, won widespread ap- 
proval and acceptance. Most of the 
major recommendations were recog- 
nized by the legislature as of primary 
concern and given priority to the ex- 
tent that practically all of them were 
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As the teacher 1s, so 1s the child; 
As the child 1s. so 1s tomorrow 





enacted by unanimous vote during the 
first 2 weeks of the legislative session. 

Among the most important steps 
taken by the legislature, which were 
designed to provide better teaching 
conditions and improved schools,- are 
the following: 

[1] State aid was increased nearly 
50%. 

[2] Provision was made for reducing 
the teacher load approximately 10° with 
most of the adjustment being made in the 
elementary grades where the teaching 
load had been heaviest. 

[3] A foundation program was estab- 
lished to assure provision of reasonably 
adequate minimum educational facilities 
in all the counties regardless of taxpaying 
ability. 

[4] A minimum term of 9 months 
was required for all schools except during 
emergencies. 

[5] Every county was required to pro- 
vide competent supervisory services and 
additional state supervisory services were 
authorized. 

[6] The retirement system was im- 
proved and liberalized. 

{7] An expanded system of scholar- 
ships for teachers and for persons pre- 
paring to teach was established. 


White all of these developments are 
important and interrelated, in the 
opinion of many the establishment of 
a greatly improved system of scholar- 
ships for teachers may, from a long- 
time point of view, well prove to be 
one of the most significant steps taken. 
Some years ago Florida established a 
limited system of scholarships for 
teachers, which were discontinued dur- 
ing the depression and not restored 
until just prior to the war. Under this 
system approximately 200 scholarships 
were authorized each year at the state 
institutions of higher learning for 
training of white teachers, with each 
scholarship having a value of $200 per 
year. This system was retained and 
somewhat expanded by the 1945 legis- 
lature. The amount required each year 
for this system of scholarships in terms 
of the expanded program is approxi- 
mately 955,000. 
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Of far greater significance, however, 
is the new system of scholarships es- 
tablished under the sponsorship of Sen- 
ator Amos Lewis of Marianna, based 
partly on suggestions from a banker in 
his city. It is significant that the idea 
for this new system of scholarships 
originated with lay citizens rather than 
with educators and that the bill re- 
ceived the unanimous support of both 
houses of the legislature. Educational 
leaders, of course, heartily concurred 
in the idea but did not originate the 
proposal and were not called on to 
make any special effort toward its 
enactment. 

Chapter 22,944, Laws of 1945, estab- 
lishing the new system of scholarships 
provides for scholarships of 2 types 
as explained below. Both were made 
effective this year: 


[1] Each year 500 scholarships are au- 
thorized at state institutions of higher 
learning for highschool graduates who 
are preparing to teach. Each scholarship 
has a value of $400 per year. The amount 
required annually to provide these schol- 
arships is thus $200,000. The scholarships 
are awarded on the basis of competitive 
examinations and a quota assigned to 
each county according to population with 
a maximum of 25 allocated to each of 
the largest counties. The quota for each 
county is further subdivided according 
to race so that Negroes are entitled to 
the same proportionate number ‘of schol- 
arships based on population as are 
whites. 

Each person awarded a scholarship un- 
der the terms of this Act may have his 
scholarship renewed from year to year for 
a period of not exceeding 5 years, that is, 
thru the master’s degree. Each scholar- 
ship holder signs notes each year for the 
amount of the scholarship, $400. The 
notes which ate signed for one year are 
to be cancelled at the end of one year’s 
successful teaching experience. Thus a 
person who holds the scholarship over 
a period of 5 years would have all notes 
amounting to $2000 cancelled at the end 
of 5 years successful teaching experience. 
If a scholarship-holder decides not to en- 
ter teaching he may discharge his obliga- 
tion by repaying the amount represented 
by the notes with interest at 5°/. 

The State Board of Education is charged 
with the responsibility for prescribing 


standards and requirements which are 
to be met by persons who are eligible for 
such scholarships. They are to be selected 
on the basis of merit and are to be per. 
sons who are interested in teaching “as 
evidenced by their membership in the 
organization known as Future Teachers 
of America for at least one year, except as 
otherwise prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, and whose work and quali. 
fications are such as to indicate that they 
possess the qualities which should be 
possessed by a successful teacher.” 

[2] A sum of $200,000 each year is ap- 
propriated to be used for summer-school 
scholarships for teachers. Each summer. 
school scholarship has a value of $75, 
which may be used for attendance at 
summer school at a state institution of 
higher learning and as additional com- 
pensation for persons assigned to the su- 
pervision of the work of intern teachers. 
In lieu of attendance of teachers at sum- 
mer schools, counties may develop work- 
conferences or workshops for their teach- 
ers with each teacher being entitled to 
a $20 scholarship. 

The appropriation for summer-school 
scholarships is sufficient to permit ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the teachers 
of the state to attend summer school or to 
participate in a work-conference and te- 
ceive a scholarship each year. The sum- 
mer-school scholarship fund is adminis- 
tered in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education. 
Each county is given an allotment for 
summer-school -scholarships based on 
school population and must develop plans 
for awarding scholarships in accordance 
with regulations of the State Board of 
Education which provide for the selection 
on the basis of merit of approximately 
one-fourth of the teachers of each race in 
the county each year who are to be given 
opportunity to participate. 


Since this plan of scholarships has 
just been put into operation in Florida, 
it is not possible to make any final 
evaluation of its significance. Already. 
however, there is evidence of increased 
interest among teachers and among 
capable highschool seniors in prepar- 
ing for teaching as a profession. The 
provision for scholarships is recognized 
as evidence that the state is interested 
in helping to improve the prestige and 
competence of the teaching profession. 
Such interest is definitely having 2 
favorable effect not only on the morale 
of teachers but on the attitude of the 
public toward schools and toward 
teaching as a profession. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


Ince, in normal times, 80°% of the 
S teachers in this country are women, 
the attitude of women teachers, their 
preparation, and their morale, will de- 
termine in great measure the success 
of efforts to make teaching truly a 
profession. 

In less than a decade, perhaps, all 
I beginning teachers will have spent 4 
of the choicest years of their lives, as 
well as considerable money, in prep- 
aration. Unless conditions change ma- 
terially, in the great majority of places, 
marriage will automatically end the 
career into which they have put so 
much. [An NEA Research Division 
study in 1942 showed that in 959% of 
1782 cities preference was given to 
single women in selecting new teach- 
ers; 61°4, dismiss women teachers who 

marry. | 
} The 4 out of 5 teachers who are 
women should be able to lead normal 
women’s lives and still continue their 
career—indeed, they should be encour- 
aged to marry and have children and 
yet continue teaching. Furthermore, 
with equal qualifications and experi- 
ence, they should have a chance to take 
administrative positions in school sys- 
tems and in their professional organi- 
zations which they largely support. 

All these problems, and others, will 
be sure to arise where teachers may 
speak their minds freely without fear 
of reprisal; and these problems are, 
Without question, appropriate to the 
alive Institute on Professional or Pub- 
lic Relations. 

The Institute was conceived to be 
a place where any classroom teacher 
could sit down on an equal basis with 
the administrator, the supervisor, the 
college faculty member, or the college 
president, to discuss problems in pro- 
fessional and public relations common 
to all members of the profession, and 
Which the whole profession needs to 
understand in order to solve. 

From the beginning, the ideal has 
been an Institute every year in every 
institution that educates teachers in 
this country. The summer of 1945 in- 
creased the total number, since the 
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“Yes, a tree is an underground creature, with its 
tail in the ar.” —Oliver Wendell Holmes 


1938, to 375 in 133 colleges and uni- 
versities in 43 states. Returned ques- 
tionnaires record 90,762 participants. 
[See page 54 for 1945 list. | 

The NEA and the 48 state associa- 
tions, working either alone or together, 
cannot make teaching a_ profession. 
They can make progress toward the 
goals of a unified, democratized, ar- 
ticulate profession if they, together 
with other lay and professional groups 
concerned, join hands with the colleges 
and universities that educate teachers. 

In the past 3 years, the state depart- 
ment of education, the state education 
association, and the state congress of 
parents and teachers have each cooper- 
ated with teacher-education institutions 
and the NEA in 26 states. 

Two practices growing in popularity 
in the past year are part and parcel of 
the same movement as Institutes on 
Professional and Public Relations: [1] 
The holding of summer-school work- 
shops and [2] the holding of district 
leadership schools. In that all depend 
on informal, democratic discussion in 
working on a specific problem, the 
Institutes, the workshops, and_ the 
schools are alike. 

The workshop differs, however, 
when it deals with some problem of 
the teacher-student relationship. The 
Institute on Professional or Public Re- 
lations, as well as the district leadership 
school, is limited to problems of the 2 
neglected relationships of a teacher: 
The  teacher-profession — relationship 


and the teacher-public relationship. 

Strong arguments may be advanced 
for using the Institute as a climax of 
the workshop or for otherwise relating 
the two in appropriate manner. The 
workshop group has had practice in 
working together on an_ informal, 
democratic basis to achieve results in 
action—experience which gives decided 
advantage in tackling other problems 
on the same basis. 

Like the Institutes in their emphasis 
on professional and public relations, 
and like them in that they are a co- 
operative venture of agencies greatly 
concerned in the professionalization of 
teaching, zone schools of the type held 
in Kansas in September and October 
are a mighty ally of the Institutes. 
Local, state, and national professional 
organizations, the state department of 
education, and teacher-education insti- 
tutions, over a 2-week period, sent 
representatives to 8 centers in Kansas 
to work together informally and demo- 
cratically on such subjects as: An ac- 
tion program for local associations, 
recruiting and training members of the 
profession, planning the 1947 legislative 
program, the teacher and her public. 

In these schools, as in the Institutes, 
each worker “counted one” regardless 
of sex or teaching position. Kansas 
gave credit to Institutes on -Profes- 
sional and Public Relations as inspira- 
tion for organization of zone schools. 

To every teacher who believes in 
such general welfare objectives as 
equality of opportunity in education, 
cooperation, and organization as a 
means for curing existing ills, world 
organization as a minimum, not maxi- 
mum, requirement today—to all who 
believe in these goals, or even have 
thoughts on them, the technics and 
philosophy of the Institutes have pri- 
ority listing. 

For further information and mate- 
rial on Institutes, write to the NEA 
Division of Field Service. 

—CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, director 
of field service and past president, 


NEA. 
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*vE sEEN them all—the blue with 
white stars; the handsome 
rose of the Legion of Merit; 
/ the brilliant red, white, and 
~ blue insignia of the army’s 
- thanks for distinguished 
service; and its navy dupli- 
cate. I’ve paid their owners my pro- 
foundest respect. But there’s one I 
haven’t seen. 

I’m only a supervisor. I do not work 
daily with one class. In the truest 
sense of the word, I am not a teacher, 
but I do work with teachers. And 
while “E” flags are still flying over 
production centers; while “dollar-a- 
year” men are returning to their own 
flourishing enterprises with a_ scroll 
of their grateful government’s thanks, 
there’s something I want to say. 

As an executive, an outsider, I have 
watched the work of the men and 
women in our public-school classrooms 
thru 2 years of peace and 4 of war. 
And they have served! 





There were first of all the children 

new children, transients, some of 
whom even at 1o and had never 
before stepped foot in a classroom. 
They poured into my own manufac- 
turing city from all over, children of 
roaming workers. Some adjusted 
quickly; others did not. The majority 
were nervous, unable to concentrate, 
difficult to discipline. The classroom 
teacher took them all—the slow, the 
bright, the neurotic, the hardened—and 
gave hourly of something that is the 
hardest thing of all to give—herself. 

It sounds abstract, doesn’t it? It 
isn't. IT saw it. It means unceasing, 
watchful, and tender care of a child’s 
growing character; eternal patience; 
unfailing kindness; sympathetic under- 
st: nding; 


and always, an unending 
stream of the efforts of one human 
mind and heart to reach, mold, and 


influence 
Day 
girl 


another. 
atter day, 


I would notice a 
here, a boy 


there, once with- 
drawn and vacant-eyed, beginning to 
brighten, quicken, surer of himself. 
Month after month, I saw the insecure, 
prematurely-old look vanish as one 
more child took his rightful place in 
i child’s world. 

I saw the extra efforts of teachers 
with other, bigger children from the 
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FOR Distinguished Service 


far reaches of nowhere, victims of 
some lax school system which had 
failed to insist upon their presence in 
school. Here they were, ill at ease 
because of their superior size, inclined 
to bully, unhappy, unsure. I saw teach- 
ers, many without highly specialized 
psychological training, giving extra 
help, explaining that this book was 
more advanced, to restore the child’s 
wounded pride. I saw these teachers 
put such children “in charge of” the 
welfare of younger children. 

Some of the children were better- 
dressed, better-fed, than ever before, 
but others were home-front casualties. 
These were the “door-key children” 
who came in late, unwashed, half-fed, 
with the house key around their necks. 
At school they were washed, fed milk 
and fruit, culled of their street man- 
nerisms picked up from long hours of 
roaming at loose ends. 

Then, there were the white-looking, 
pinched little things, who became bold, 
stole, or destroyed when your back w as 
turned. “I don’t know about that one,” 
a teacher would say to me, afire to do 
something, anxious to heal, to cure. 
Maybe that night I would see in the 
evening paper the name of the child’s 
mother in the police columns. Some 
of the children don’t care—or say they 
don’t. But the mark is there—as vivid, 
as ugly, as festering as Cain’s upon 
their minds. 

These are the ones to whom the 
teacher ministers. Never a 
said concerning the family, but some 
teacher would say, “Tommy, show the 
supervisor your arithmetic paper. He 
got 3 stars on it! He’s going to 
make a fine citizen one of these days, 
aren't you, Tommy?” It may be yes- 
terday’s lesson which the teacher has 
drawn from him painfully while the 
rest of the class forged ahead, but it’s 
a “3-star” paper. If Tommy can do 
little in schoolwork, he is praised for 
his carriage, or I find him, secure and 
respected, major-domo of all windows 
and doors. 


word is 


Ah yes, they are the minority, these 
children. And is a minority to be 
ignored?. Are those of us removed 
from classroom duties overly-con- 
cerned over the irresponsible family 
at the corner Ww hose children run riot 
in the streets? Do we make little duties 
around our home to keep those chil- 


dren social beings? Do we go out of 





V. T. CALNAN 


Supervisor of Art 


Lowell, Massachusetts, Public Schools 


our way to see that they feel wanted, 
useful? To reclaim them from the 
waste heap of human refuse? Or, do 
we read the cost of crime in the eve- 
ning paper and complain that some- 
thing should be done? 

Something zs being done; something 
has been done! It’s been done by that 
lone fighter—the public-school teacher 
—in a battle to restore to society a por- 
tion of a younger generation that might 
otherwise have been irrevocably lost. 

Teachers worked, at one time, both 
for completion of a war and founda- 
tions of a lasting peace. They worked 
twice as hard. The new subjects must 
be covered; the old subjects shall not 
be neglected. 

For changes occurred in curriculum. 
English teachers took on a_ science 
class because the demands of war took 
highly-trained specialists from the 
schools, I shall never forget one elderl; 
lady who tightened up her lower lip 
firmly and said, ‘ ‘If they must have so 
much science, all right. They'll have 
the best science I can give them—but 
they'll have the © inglish poets, too, if 
I have to keep them in my classroom 
until g oclock at night! None of my 
children intend to spend their whole 
lives killing peoplke—even Japs!” I 
talked to one of her pupils. He wore 
the army’s DSC, the medal of honor, 
and 3 oak leaf clusters. All he talked 
about was getting back to his old job 
of editing a poetry magazine. 

Teachers came home from school, 
corrected their regular papers, ate a 
hurried supper, then eased a slipper off 
one weary foot as they took notes at 
night school. . 

Yes, I've seen all the decorations. 
But there’s one I’m still looking for— 
the one awarded to teachers for their 
outstanding devotion to service during 
the years of their country’s war. And 
yet maybe I have seen it. Maybe every 
time now that I step into a classroom 
and see a teacher behind her desk and 
a row of youthful faces turned toward 
her, when I look up and see among 
the dark hair, one newly-encroaching 
strand of white, I shall say to myself, 


“Silver . . . Silver for Distinguished 


Service.” 
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LILY LEE NIXON 


History Teacher, Peabody Highschool 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NE Hor pay in 1909 Henry Clay 

Frick, the Pittsburgh industrialist, 
was sitting on the lawn of his summer 
home at Pride’s Crossing in Massa- 
chusetts. With him was a guest, Dr. 
Leon Gorodiche, a famous Russian 
specialist. Mr. Frick, who had been 
mulling over plans for benefactions to 
his city, asked the advice of his guest. 
Dr. Gorodiche suggested that a foun- 
dation be established for the benefit of 
Pittsburgh’s children. 

Mr. Frick asked Dr. John Brashear, 
the former millwright who had _ be- 
come the noted craftsman and scien- 
tist, for ideas. Brashear became chair- 
man of a committee of 7 which, after 
unprofitable discussion, vainly asked 
advice of civic and educational leaders. 

In desperation the committee sent 
out a questionnaire to each of the 
1900 public schoolteachers of Pitts- 
burgh. It stated only that a “friend” 
who wished to do something for the 
children of the city would welcome 
suggestions. 

The time was late spring. The busy 
teachers did not know whether or not 
the “friend” was merely someone get- 
ting data for a doctor’s degree. Per- 
haps they, too, could not decide how 
best to aid the children. At any rate, 
only 69 teachers replied. 

The majority suggested that teach- 
ers be given money for summer-school 
work. At that time it was almost un- 
heard of for an experienced grade 
teacher, who seldom earned more than 
$65 dollars a month, to have a college 
degree. Suggestions for furthering the 
teacher's education came, therefore, 
not from selfish motives but from an 
carnest desire to cure a basic trouble— 
poorly-trained teachers. 

Dr. Brashear’s committee decided 
to adopt a summer teacher-scholar- 
ship plan. The 69 teachers who had 
answered the questionnaire were in- 
vited to a luncheon of squab and 
French pastries and told that the 
triend” was going to make available 
$250,000, the interest of which was to 


llanthropy 


Henry Clay Frick, benefactor of Pittsburgh 
children and teachers. Perhaps someone in 
your community, if approached by leading 
school people, might be glad to make a simt- 
lar arrangement for the community welfare. 


be used to send teachers to summer 
school. Moreover, each of the 69 teach- 
ers present was to be given enough 
money that summer to pay two-thirds 
(wise decision) of her total expenses 
at the school of her choice! 

Today, 36 years after the plan went 
into effect, its results are tremendous. 
Each autumn teachers returning from 
various types of educational institu- 
tions, from various states, and from 
abroad, bring the best ideas gleaned 
from the finest minds. After several 
years’ trial, Mr. Frick was so convinced 
that teacher scholarships were the best 
way for aiding Pittsburgh’s children 
that in his will he left for that purpose 
one-tenth of his entire residuary estate 
or nearly $3,000,000. 

About 10,000 scholarships have been 
used by almost 5000 teachers. Since 
every Pittsburgh teacher who wanted 
it has now had more than one, the 
Commission has offered scholarships 
to a limited number of county teachers. 

Teachers who desire (1600 have) 
can also have a completely free, 3-week 
course pertaining to the work of the 
social service agencies of the county. 

There have been other methods 
which the committee has used to reach 
its objective. When immigration was 
at its height, free Americanization 
courses were given. During the de- 
pression free school lunches were 
given to undernourished children. 
Teachers were sent to educational con- 
ferences; lecturers were brought to ad- 
dress the staff; vocational bureaus 
were given financial aid; books were 
purchased for libraries. Next to the 
original teacher-scholarship idea, the 
project which has perhaps done most 
good is that of speakers for highschool 
assemblies. Nearly 2,000,000 boys and 
girls at the most impressionable ages 

have listened to outstanding artists, 
scientists, and humanitarians. 

An important byproduct of the 
teacher-scholarship plan is one which 
uses the same objective which Mr. 





Frick had—improvement of the chil- 
dren. The 69 teachers who in 1909 
returned from the various summer 
school sessions formed a club. Practi- 
cally all who have received scholar- 
ships have joined this Phoebe Brashear 
Club. Money is obtained thru dues, 
contributions, and benefit bridges. The 
club helps highschool students to at- 
tend college and even in some cases 
helps them continue in highschool or 
trade school. For the first 10 years the 
money given was an outright gift; 
then the policy was changed to a loan. 
In this way the revolving sum in- 
creases yearly. During the last 4 years 
about $5500 was lent and about $4000 
was repaid on former loans. Even serv- 
ice boys are repaying in small sums. 

In December 1938 the club started, 
in a poorer district of the city, the 
Martha C. Hoyt Settlement House 
which has greatly benefited the neigh- 
borhood. 

This, then, is the story in outline of 
the greatest philanthropy of Mr. Frick. 
But one should know the summer ex- 
periences of Jane Roe or of John Doe 
really to understand how teachers’ 
hurizons have been enlarged by Frick 
Scholarships. Each autumn hundreds 
of Pittsburgh teachers have returned 
to school with a broadened outlook 
and a deeper consecration, owing to 
the generosity of Henry Clay Frick. 
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Iss DIXON held up her paycheck. 
“When I think how the first 
one looked to me last fall,” she said 
ruefully, “I feel like a fool!” 
“How do you mean?” asked her 
principal. 


“It looked like funds unlimited. It 





was independence. I was the gal who 
would have everything.” 

“And what does it look like now?” 

“Like a reminder that I shouldn't 
have splurged so on Christmas gifts. 
It’s just enough to get by on till next 
payday if I watch every nickel. Hon- 
estly, Mr. James, I’m discouraged. I 
don’t particularly want a lot of money, 
tho I did think I could live the sort of 
life you associate with the word ‘pro- 
fessional.’ But now look at me.” 


“| remember hitting the same stone- 
wall that you have, in my first year,” 
said Mr. James soberly. “My checks are 
a little bigger now, but setting up a 
home takes money, and so does a baby. 
Maybe,” he continued in a feeble at- 
tempt at humor, “what we need is 


Mrs. Wood's 


course.” 


consumer education 


“Speaking of angels?” asked Mrs. 
Wood, strolling into the office. Pleasant 
and selfassured, she had the serenity of 
60 wellspent years. 

“We'd just about decided,” Mr. 
James explained, “that as benighted 
consumers without much opportunity 
to consume, we need your advice.” 

“And I'd just about decided,” Miss 
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and they can learn to be good ones— 


Dixon added bitterly, “that the only 
New Year’s resolution I need is to 
hang onto every dollar and stop think- 
ing about the things I’d like to have.” 


Mars. Wood sensed the intensity be- 
hind their words. “Well, I don’t know 
that I can educate you 2 young con- 
sumers in 10 minutes. Anyway, edu- 
cating you as consumers is only half 
the answer, because you and all teach- 
ers simply must have more money. But 
in spite of your too-low salaries, the 
first notion I'd like to drive out of 
your heads is that defeatist idea of 
giving up your dreams. Good lives— 
and millions of them—have been built 
around a lot less income than yours.” 

“I know,” said Miss Dixon peni- 
tently. “You’ve done it for your fam- 
ily, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but the goal of consumer edu- 
cation isn’t to teach people how to 
spend less, to live stingy little lives,” 
Mrs. Wood went on. “It’s to help them 
decide what they want, then to equip 
them with the practical competence to 
get it. You have to learn to stop frit- 
tering away energy and money on 
things that don’t pay off. And you 
have to learn to save for the future. 
But that’s different from mere hoard- 
ing. The whole thing adds up to 2 
questions: What do you want out of 
life? And how are you to go about 
getting it?” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. James. “We 
don’t seem to get what we want.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Wood. “I'll 
take you at your word, which is that 
you want consumer education. As a 
consumer educator I'll be delighted to 
help you get the best you can with 
the resources you have. But I wouldn't 
be much interested in teaching you to 
see how little you can get along on.” 

“T don’t see how there could be any 
quibbling about that.” 

“Well, there have been teachers with 
a different kind of purpose in con- 





Here’s another 
thing. Even while you’re worried about 


sumer education. 
not getting as much as you want, you 
do recognize that in comparison to 
any other people at any other time you 
get a great deal?” 

“Sure,” Mr. James agreed. “Profes- 





sional agitators moan about ‘helpless, 
bewildered consumers, buffeted about 
by advertising and _ salesmanship 
among a thousand brands of a thou- 
sand and one gadgets!’ It would be 
more accurate to talk about ‘consum- 
ers in a-world of unprecedented oppor- 
tunities, needing the brains and the 
practical training to use them.’ ” 

“Yes,” Miss Dixon broke in. “Busi- 
nessmen aren’t a bunch of ravening 
wolves seeking prey.” 


“You aren’t going to give us a Pol- 
lyanna line that they’re all lily-white 
angels, are you, Miss Dixon?” Mr. 
James asked. 

“No, of course not. There are some 
downright crooked businessmen, and 
even some of the respectable houses 
use sales tricks. But just the same, most 
of the businessmen we deal with are 
pretty decent. Our basic problems don’t 
come especially from having to out- 
smart wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 

“No,” agreed Mrs. Wood. “The real 
problems cut much deeper. We have to 
go back to the Industrial Revolution. 
It solved some problems, especially 
the age-old one of producing enough. 
But it created some new ones by caus- 
ing a great many changes. Some of 
those changes are right inside the con- 
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sumers. For instance, your grandpar- 
ents knew the goods they bought. Mr. 
James, your grandfather was a farmer, 
butchered his own pork and_ beef. 
What do you know about meat, com- 
pared to him?” 

“All meat,” said Mr. James gravely, 
“like all Gaul, is divided into 3 parts, 
steaks, chops, and hamburger.” 

“That’s the point,” Mrs. Wood 
chuckled. “The oldtimers knew pretty 
well what they wanted, too, because 
they lived in a stable world with rela- 
tively fixed patterns of values to guide 
their conduct. How about you?” 

“I had an uneasy feeling a while 
back,” Miss Dixon confessed, “that 





when we complained we weren't get- 
ting what we wanted, we couldn’t 
really have told you what we did 
want. 

“And there’s probably a third thing,” 
said Mrs. Wood. “The business  sys- 
tem that serves you has grown big and 
complex, and since you don’t under- 
stand it, you don’t use it well.” 

“Looks as if...” Mr. James tried 
to get the floor. 


“No,” Mrs. Wood anticipated his 
protest. “I’m not saying that consum- 
ers are wholly to blame. The goods 
and services have changed, too. There 
are so many that it’s almost impossible 
to keep up with them. They’re hard 
to judge; some are hidden in protec- 
tive containers; others are so compli- 
cated I wouldn’t know any more about 
them if you took them all to pieces 
and laid them out for me to inspect.” 

“The answer is to become wellin- 
formed about goods and services?” Mr. 
James asked. 

Mrs. Wood nodded. “Still, you can’t 
be an expert on everything. It may be 
more important to build a technic of 
getting information when you need it. 
Judicious use of advertising, skilled 
reading of labels, a faculty for getting 
information from salespeople, plus a 





habit of checking with sources of fun- 
damental, scientific facts—these are the 
keys to that problem.” 

“But won't I be playing the sucker 
if I depend on ads and labels and sell- 
ers?” Miss Dixon protested. 


“Ow the average they aren’t as help- 
ful as they should be, and some of 
them are downright confusing,” Mrs. 
Wood admitted. “But if you can’t be 
your own expert on everything—and 
I think you'll agree that you can’t— 
then you have to get the facts some- 
where, and those 3 are the normal 
channels of information from the trade 
to you.” 

“In some cases labels are very good, 
aren’t they?” asked Mr. James. 

“Yes, there’s a trend toward im- 
provement which could be speeded up 
if more consumers demanded and used 
information. It’s a curious situation. 
No previous generation needed so 
badly the expert help sellers and pro- 
ducers can give. But at the same time, 
no previous generation has had as 
much need for ability to keep a cool 
head under a barrage of salesmanship. 
For, while smooth persuasion is as old 
as the hills, it’s never been so well- 
organized, so scientific, or so all-per- 
vasive.” 

“Amen to that!” Mr. James ex- 
claimed. “So we've got to learn to use 
the information that sellers give us, 
even if we have to sift it out of a mass 
of trade puffs.” 

“That's it,” said Mrs. Wood. “And 
you can learn to do it. Another prob- 
lem consumers must work on is the 
high cost of distribution,” she contin- 
ued. “A lot of the savings in costs 
that come from efficient production 
are dissipated—perhaps _inevitably— 
somewhere along the line before the 
stuff gets to us. So we pay more for 
distribution, by and large, than for 
production.” 

“I object,” the principal broke in 
jokingly. “We ask for help because 
we're staggered by our problems, and 
you keep throwing new problems at 
us.” 

“Sorry,” said Mrs. Wood, unper- 
turbed. “I could give you some quickie 
tricks of the consumer’s trade. But if 
you really want to do anything in a 
long-range way about your consumer 
needs, you must diagnose your funda- 


mental problems first. I shan’t burden 
you with more problems now,” she 
relented. “Only I'd like you to face 2 
facts of modern consumer life: 

“First, this economy of ours has 
become pretty much a money econ- 
omy. To learn to be a good consumer, 
you must learn to be a good money 
manager or you'll save nickels and 
dimes by smart buymanship and lose 
dollars by poor management. 

“Second, you can go only so far in 
solving consumer problems as an indi- 
vidual. Take inflation. That can hurt 
you terribly, but it can be headed off 
only by all of us working together. 
Each of us depends increasingly on 
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the whole economic machine. As it 
keeps getting bigger and more com- 
plex, it demands more and more 
expertness to keep it rolling at full 
capacity. As a consumer you have a 
stake in the size of the output; as a 
democratic citizen you’re one of the 
managers whose decisions count. So 
you'd better decide to be a competent 
practical economist.” 

“Is that all?” said Mr. James in 
half-mock despair. 

“Well,” Mrs. Wood laughed, “when 
you set out to be a rugged consumer, 
don’t get too shrewd and demanding. 
Take care of your interests, but don’t 
forget the other fellow. If fair play 
and generosity and highmindedness 
are good ideals for life, they’re a sound 
base for consumer operations. 

“And new, my children,” she con- 
cluded, “if you’ve survived this dosage 
of generalizations, the old sage will 
be happy to give you a lft on the 
practical details.” 

| This article by Frev. T. WitHELMs, 
associate director of the Consumer 
Education Study is based on The Mod- 
ern American Consumer, a unit pub- 
lished by the Study. For information on 
this and other publications, see p. 46. | 
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Teachers are 


CONSUMERS, too 


and they can learn to be good ones— 


iss DIxON held up her paycheck. 
“When I think how the first 


one looked to me last fall,” she said 
ruefully, “I feel like a fool!” 


“How do you mean?” asked her 


principal. 


“It looked like funds unlimited. It 





was independence. I was the gal who 
would have everything.” 

“And what does it look like now?” 

“Like a reminder that I shouldn't 
have splurged so on Christmas gifts. 
It’s just enough to get by on till next 
payday if I watch every nickel. Hon- 
estly, Mr. James, I’m discouraged. I 
don’t particularly want a lot of money, 
tho I did think I could live the sort of 
life you associate with the word ‘pro- 
fessional.’ But now look at me.” 


“Ll remember hitting the same stone- 
wall that you have, in my first year,” 
said Mr. James soberly. “My checks are 
a little bigger now, but setting up a 
home takes money, and so does a baby. 
Maybe,” he continued in a feeble at- 
tempt at humor, “what we need is 
Mrs. Wood’s 
course.” 

“Speaking of angels?” asked Mrs. 
W ood, strolling into the office. Pleasant 
and selfassured, she had the serenity of 
60 wellspent years. 

“We'd just 


consumer education 


about decided,” Mr. 
James explained, “that as benighted 
consumers without much opportunity 
to consume, we need your advice.” 


“And Id just about decided,” Miss 
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Dixon added bitterly, “that the only 
New Year’s resolution I need is to 
hang onto every dollar and stop think- 
ing about the things I'd like to have.” 


Mars. Wood sensed the intensity be- 
hind their words. “Well, I don’t know 
that I can educate you 2 young con- 
sumers in 10 minutes. Anyway, edu- 
cating you as consumers is only half 
the answer, because you and all teach- 
ers simply must have more money. But 
in spite of your too-low salaries, the 
first notion I'd like to drive out of 
your heads is that defeatist idea of 
giving up your dreams. Good lives— 
and millions of them—have been built 
around a lot less income than yours.” 

“I know,” said Miss Dixon peni- 
tently. “You’ve done it for your fam- 
ily, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but the goal of consumer edu- 
cation isn’t to teach people how to 
spend less, to live stingy little lives,” 
Mrs. Wood went on. “It’s to help them 
decide what they want, then to equip 
them with the practical competence to 
get it. You have to learn to stop frit- 
tering away energy and money on 
things that don’t pay off. And you 
have to learn to save for the future. 
But that’s different from mere hoard- 
ing. The whole thing adds up to 2 
questions: What do you want out of 
life? And how are you to go about 
getting it?” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. James. “We 
don’t seem to get what we want.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Wood. “I'll 
take you at your word, which is that 
you want consumer education. As a 
consumer educator I'll be delighted to 
help you get the best you can with 
the resources you have. But I wouldn't 
be much interested in teaching you to 
see how little you can get along on.” 

“IT don’t see how there could be any 
quibbling about that.” 

“Well, there have been teachers with 
a different kind of purpose in con- 





Here’s another 
thing. Even while you’re worried about 


sumer education. 
not getting as much as you want, you 
do recognize that in comparison to 
any other people at any other time you 
get a great deal?” 

“Sure,” Mr. James agreed. “Profes- 





sional agitators moan about ‘helpless, 
bewildered consumers, buffeted about 
by advertising and salesmanship 
among a thousand brands of a thou- 
sand and one gadgets!’ It would be 
more accurate to talk about ‘consum- 
ers in a-world of unprecedented oppor- 
tunities, needing the brains and the 
practical training to use them.’ ” 

“Yes,” Miss Dixon broke in. “Busi- 
nessmen aren’t a bunch of ravening 
wolves seeking prey.” 


“You aren’t going to give us a Pol- 
lyanna line that they’re all lily-white 
angels, are you, Miss Dixon?” Mr. 
James asked. 

“No, of course not. There are some 
downright crooked businessmen, and 
even some of the respectable houses 
use sales tricks. But just the same, most 
of the businessmen we deal with are 
pretty decent. Our basic problems don't 
come especially from having to out- 
smart wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 


“No,” agreed Mrs. Wood. “The real 


problems cut much deeper. We have to 
go back to the Industrial Revolution. 
It solved some problems, especially 
the age-old one of producing enough. 
But it created some new ones by caus- 
ing a great many changes. Some of 
those changes are right inside the con- 
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sumers. For instance, your grandpar- 
ents knew the goods they bought. Mr. 
James, your grandfather was a farmer, 
butchered his own pork and_ beef. 
What do you know about meat, com- 
pared to him?” 

“All meat,” said Mr. James gravely, 
“like all Gaul, is divided into 3 parts, 
steaks, chops, and hamburger.” 

“That’s the point,” Mrs. Wood 
chuckled. “The oldtimers knew pretty 
well what they wanted, too, because 
thev lived in a stable world with rela- 
tively fixed patterns of values to guide 
their conduct. How about you?” 

“I had an uneasy feeling a while 
back,” Miss Dixon confessed, “that 





when we complained we weren't get- 
ting what we wanted, we couldn’t 
really have told you what we did 
Want. 

“And there’s probably a third thing,” 
said Mrs. Wood. “The business. sys- 
tem that serves you has grown big and 
complex, and since you don’t under- 
stand it, you don’t use it well.” 

“Looks as if . . .” Mr. James tried 
to get the floor. 


“No,” Mrs. Wood anticipated his 
protest. “I’m not saying that consum- 
ers are wholly to blame. The goods 
and services have changed, too. There 
are so many that it’s almost impossible 
to keep up with them. They’re hard 
to judge; some are hidden in protec- 
tive containers; others are so compli- 
cated I wouldn’t know any more about 
them if you took them all to pieces 
and laid them out for me to inspect.” 

“The answer is to become wellin- 
formed about goods and services?” Mr. 
James asked. 

Mrs. Wood nodded. “Stull, you can’t 
be an expert on everything. It may be 
more important to build a technic of 
getting information when you need it. 
Judicious use of advertising, skilled 
reading of labels, a faculty for getting 
information from salespeople, plus a 


habit of checking with sources of fun- 
damental, scientific facts—these are the 
keys to that problem.” 





“But won’t I be playing the sucker 


if I depend on ads and labels and sell- 
ers?” Miss Dixon protested. 


“Ow the average they aren’t as help- 
ful as they should be, and some of 
them are downright confusing,” Mrs. 
Wood admitted. “But if you can’t be 
your own expert on everything—and 
I think you'll agree that you can’t— 
then you have to get the facts some- 
where, and those 3 are the normal 
channels of information from the trade 
to you.” 

“In some cases labels are very good, 
aren’t they?” asked Mr. James. 

“Yes, there’s a trend toward im- 
provement which could be speeded up 
if more consumers demanded and used 
information. It’s a curious situation. 
No previous generation needed so 
badly the expert help sellers and pro- 
ducers can give. But at the same time, 
no previous generation has had as 
much need for ability to keep a cool 
head under a barrage of salesmanship. 
For, while smooth persuasion is as old 
as the hills, it’s never been so well- 
organized, so scientific, or so all-per- 
vasive.” 

“Amen to that!” Mr. James ex- 
claimed. “So we’ve got to learn to use 
the information that sellers give us, 
even if we have to sift it out of a mass 
of trade puffs.” 

“That’s it,” said Mrs. Wood. “And 
you can learn to do it. Another prob- 
lem consumers must work on is the 
high cost of distribution,” she contin- 
ued. “A lot of the savings in costs 
that come from efficient production 
are dissipated—perhaps _inevitably— 
somewhere along the line before the 
stuff gets to us. So we pay more for 
distribution, by and large, than for 
production.” 

“I object,” the principal broke in 
jokingly. “We ask for help because 
we're staggered by our problems, and 
you keep throwing new problems at 


” 


us. 


“Sorry,” said Mrs. Wood, unper- 


turbed. “I could give you some quickie 


tricks of the consumer’s trade. But if 


you really want to do anything in a 


long-range way about your consumer 


needs, you must diagnose your funda- 


mental problems first. I shan’t burden 
you with more problems now,” she 
relented. “Only I'd like you to face 2 
facts of modern consumer life: 

“First, this economy of ours has 
become pretty much a money econ- 
omy. To learn to be a good consumer, 
you must learn to be a good money 
manager or you'll save nickels and 
dimes by smart buymanship and lose 
dollars by poor management. 

“Second, you can go only so far in 
solving consumer problems as an indi- 
vidual. Take inflation. That can hurt 
you terribly, but it can be headed off 
only by all of us working together. 
Each of us depends increasingly on 
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the whole economic machine. As it 
keeps getting bigger and more com- 
plex, it demands more and more 
expertness to keep it rolling at full 
capacity. As a consumer you have a 
stake in the size of the output; as a 
democratic citizen you’re one of the 
managers whose decisions count. So 
you'd better decide to be a competent 
practical economist.” 

“Is that all?” said Mr. James in 
half-mock despair. 

“Well,” Mrs. Wood laughed, “when 
you set out to be a rugged consumer, 
don’t get too shrewd and demanding. 
Take care of your interests, but don’t 
forget the other fellow. If fair play 
and generosity and highmindedness 
are good ideals for life, they’re a sound 
hase for consumer operations. 

“And new, my children,” she con- 
cluded, “if you’ve survived this dosage 
of generalizations, the old sage will 
be happy to give you a lift on the 
practical details.” 

{ This article by Frep. T. WiLHELMs, 
associate director of the Consumer 
Education Study is based on The Mod- 
ern American Consumer, a unit pub- 
lished by the Study. For information on 
this and other publications, see p. 46. | 
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Our New NEA 


ADULT EDUCATION 


EcAUSE the problems of adults are 
B predominantly of the “right-now” 
variety and because the solutions to 
these problems drastically affect both 
adults and children, adult education 
assumes pressing importance today. 

This fact is highlighted [a] by the 
increased accumulation of interna- 
tionally important events requiring in- 
telligent decisions by all citizens in our 
democratic society if we are to escape 
global suicide, [b] by the millions 
of displaced war workers needing 
assistance in adjusting to a peacetime 
economy, and [c] by the 11 million 
veterans returning to the communities 
of America. 

The magnitude of these problems 
should cause educators grave concern. 
If education is to play a part in their 
solution, there must be, for all adults, 
education geared to these problems. 
Adult education should be, in all the 
communities of America, a part of the 
central core of the community educa- 
tional program and a dynamic force in 
the increasing improvement of indi- 
vidual and community living. No 
longer can America afford to have 
adult education remain a small ap- 
pendage on the educational body, con- 
cerned only with remedial education 
for illiterates and for those who failed 
to complete their elementary- or 
secondary-school education. 

Continuance of our democratic life 
will necessitate development of an en- 
larged understanding of the value of 
an adequate adult-education program 
thruout the country. Educational in- 
stitutions on all educational levels face 
the task of developing realistic adult- 
educational programs geared to meet 
the needs of veterans, war workers, 
and all other adults. If the schools of 
America meet this challenge, they will 
have given the country renewed faith 
in its educational system and an en- 
larged understanding of what the 
schools can contribute to the nation. 


LSS 
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Director 


The Division of Adult Education 
Service was established by action of the 
Executive Committee of the NEA to 
help schools meet the problems of 
adult and veteran education. Assist- 
ance may be given in several ways: 

[1] By helping [thru publications and 
information] communities, schools, and 
adults to realize the scope and importance 
of adult and veteran education. 

[2] By serving as a clearinghouse of 
information concerning adult- and vet- 
eran-education 
country. 


activities thruout the 

[3] By assisting local communities in 
establishing and maintaining adult- and 
veteran-education programs. 

[4] By assisting local, state, and re- 
gional groups in organizing into associa- 
tions or sections of other educational 
associations, thus strengthening the field 
of veteran and adult education. 


[5] By encouraging research in meth- 
ods and technics of community organiza- 


tion and adult education and by publi- 
cizing such research when completed. 
Numerous plans are now in process 
to meet these objectives. As rapidly as 
possible, information is being obtained 
concerning adult and veterans pro- 
grams now in existence in various 
parts of the country. This information 
will be so organized as to be of value 
to communities, schools, guidance cen- 
ters, the armed forces, and individual 
veterans seeking knowledge as to 
available educational opportunities. 


SERVICE 


A national advisory committee on 
veteran education, representing organi- 
zations and agencies vitally concerned 
with the education of veterans, is 
being formed. This committee will 
have for its purpose coordination of in- 
formation concerning education of 
veterans, stimulating of nationwide 
interest in the problems of veterans, 
and advisement of the NEA as to 
policies. 

Plans are being laid to prepare for 
distribution to the schools of the coun- 
try suggestive guides for the establish- 
ment of adult and veterans programs 
in the communities of the country. 
These guides will be concerned with 
the problems of community-organiza- 
tion education for veterans, with the 
types of education needed by the 
veteran, with ways of reaching and 
interesting the veteran in his educa- 
tional opportunities, and with methods 
of working with adult groups. Such 
guides can be followed later by more 
exhaustive material of help to admin- 
istrators, principals, and teachers. 

There is a sudden upsurge in the 
number of state and local associations 
in adult education now being formed. 
The Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ice, in conjunction with the NEA 
Department of Adult Education, will 
work thru regional and state officers 
of the Department in assisting in the 
development of such associations. 
Certainly every state educational asso- 
ciation might well work toward de- 
veloping a section on adult and vet- 
eran education. Such a section would 
give assistance to the establishment of 
successful educational programs for 
veterans thruout the state. 

The problems of adult and veteran 
education will assume increasing im- 
portance during the next few years. 
These problems are essentially ones 
for the public schools of the country. 
As they vigorously tackle them, the 
schools will further justify the faith of 


the country in its public educational 
program. 
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HE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL- 
| ee as a separately identified posi- 
tion in educational practice in the 
United States, is now about a hundred 
Ivears old. The term appeared in the 
Common School Report of Cincinnati 
as early as 1838. According to J. C. 
Morrison in the Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the ordinances of the 
Common Council of Buffalo, New 
York, for 1853 outlined the duties of 
the elementary-school principal. Data 
compiled by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1938 showed that there were 
in the United States approximately 
21,000 elementary-school _ principals, 
16,000 highschool principals, 3000 city 
and 3000 county superintendents. 

Unfortunately, altogether too often 
in the past the position was filled with 
persons of longest tenure in the school 
system (sort of an honorary promo- 
tion for long and devoted service) 
who had less training than the teach- 
ers whose work they were called on to 
direct. Frequently such honorary pro- 
motions fell to persons who had no 
special qualifications. This method of 
filling the principalship ought to be 
discontinued at once. The specific pur- 
pose of this article is to call the atten- 
tion of interested persons to oppor- 
tunities now at hand in the elemen- 
tary-school principalship and_ its at- 
tractions as a career in administration. 

The need for leadership in elemen- 
tary education—Accurate figures are 
not available to show how many va- 
cancies in elementary-school principal- 
ships have occurred since the war be- 
gan or how many of those vacancies 
have been filled with temporary ap- 
pointments, but the number is doubt- 
less fairly large. There is thus indi- 
cated the opportunity in the immedi- 
ate future for appointment of a large 
number of persons as elementary- 
schoo] principals—provided qualified 
Persons can be found. It seems im- 
Perative that these vacancies should 
not be filled with permanent appoint- 
ments unless appropriately qualified 
Persons are available. 

Tn many school systems the super- 
“sory personnel has been depleted. 


New Horizons for the Elementary-School 


PRINCIPALSHIP 


The time of the remaining ones has 
been taken up largely by handling the 
special problems created by the war, 
such as finding teachers to replace 
those who have left the classrooms, 
organizing and supervising child-care 
centers and extended school service, 
and adjusting school programs to war 
conditions. The customary supervisory 
programs were during the war mere 
shadows of their former selves. The 
frequent turn-over of teachers created 
constant problems jeopardizing the 
educational program. Many former 
teachers drawn back into service have 
been out of tune with modern school 
programs and have thus created malad- 
justments or re-introduced outmoded 
methods and philosophies. 

The net result of this combination 
of factors was that the elementary- 
school programs have during the war 
lost much of the ground they had 
gained during the previous two dec- 
ades. There is great danger that ele- 
mentary education will continue to 
undergo serious retrogression unless 
deliberate steps are taken to avert it. 
The situation has been further jeop- 
ardized by the fact that college enrol- 
ments decreased and the colleges did 
not graduate as many newly trained 
teachers as before the war. The rate of 
flow of new blood into the schools was 
reduced. 

Two conclusions appear evident. 
The first is that elementary education 
is desperately in need of leadership to 
stem the tide of retrogression. The 
second is that the elementary-school 
principalship is the most practical 
channel thru which to provide some 
of this leadership. This step cannot be 
taken unless well-qualified persons are 
available. The need and the oppor- 
tunity are there and interested per- 
sons who have the talents for admin- 
istrative work should lose no time in 
qualifying themselves for appoint- 
ments as elementary-school principals. 
A master’s degree should be the mini- 
mum goal for anyone who aspires to 
the elementary-school principalship. 


HENRY J. OTTO 


Graduate Professor of Elementary Administra- 
tion and Curriculum, School of Education, 
University of Texas, Austin 
The importance of the position in 
the scheme for the administration of 
American education—The  elemen- 
tary-school principalship in America 
is of sufficient importance and _ its 
duties and responsibilities are of sufh- 
cient scope and magnitude to chal- 
lenge the abilities of the most com- 
petent persons in the profession and 
to command a place among the pro- 
fessions which are selected by indi- 
viduals as lifetime interests. Modern 
theories and principles of education 
cannot find expression in classroom 
instruction unless the organization 
and administration of the school fa- 
cilitate at every turn the application of 
current educational science. A review 
of the many tasks which befall the 
hands of the principal, and the leader- 
ship which the administrative head of 
the school should demonstrate provide 
evidence that an elementary principal 
who measures up to his job is a per- 
son whose abilities command univer- 
sal respect. And when such statements 
can be made about a position, it may 
well be ranked among the professions 

which are considered a lifework. 
The growing and improving status 
of the elementary principalship—The 
development of the principalship it- 
self adds to the attractiveness of the 
position as a career in administration. 
The professionalization of the posi- 
tion has taken place largely since 1921, 
which is the year in which the NEA 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals was organized. The mem- 
bership of this organization as of 
June 1, 1945, is 7550. There are 26 state 
principals associations, g1 sectional or- 
ganizations for counties and cities, 
and 126 local city associations. Within 
the past decade principals have quali- 
fied themselves to perform capably the 
increasing number of responsibilities 
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being delegated to them in a growing 
organization. As principals have be- 
come qualified to exert leadership, 
they have gradually been relieved of 
classroom-teaching assignments and 
clerical detail so they might devote 
their energies to organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision. 

This general movement to profes- 
sionalize the position of the elemen- 
tary principal promises to continue. 
The cumbersome machinery for su- 
pervision and administration of the 
schools which has developed during 
the past quarter century is not func- 
tioning smoothly at all points. There 
are conflicts and overlappings of staff 
duties and responsibilities. In the fun- 
damental reorganizations already ef- 
fected in a number of cities, the 
elementary-school principal is evolv- 
ing as the real administrative and 
supervisory leader of his school. The 
new challenges confronting elemen- 
tary principals are large. Whether 
these challenges will be met satisfac- 
torily will depend upon the principals 
themselves. The future of the elemen- 
tary principalship is thus largely in the 
hands of those now holding the posi- 
tions. 

The training of principals, as meas- 
ured by college courses taken and 
degrees received, has gradually im- 
proved. Two studies of the status of 
elementary-school principals in New 
York State, made 14 years apart, re- 
veal the improvement in the training 
of principals in the state. W. W. Coxe, 
in his Study of the Elementary-School 
Principal in New’ York State (Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
Bulletin, No. 926, June 15, 1929), 
found that in 1927 only 21 percent of 
the principals were college graduates. 
S. C. Sumner in The Status of the 
Elementary-School Principal in New 
York State (New York State Associa- 
tion of Elementary Principals, 1943) 
shows that in 1941, 69 percent held 
college degrees and 54 percent had 
either the master’s or the doctor’s de- 
gree. The most striking change in 
educational qualifications occurred in 
the case of principals of village ele- 
mentary schools; in 1927 only 14 per- 
cent were college graduates as com- 
pared with 69 percent in 1941. 
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According to the NEA Research 
Division’s 1944-45 survey of salaries in 
city school systems, the annual salaries 
of supervising elementary-school prin- 
cipals ranged from around $1200 to 
about $8000. The median salaries of 
teaching principals were about 15 per- 
cent higher than those of classroom 
teachers while the median salaries of 
supervising principals were about 50 
percent higher than those of teachers. 

In terms of numbers, elementary- 
school principals outrank all other 
groups of administrative and super- 
visory officers. Of the 860,000 teachers 
in public-school systems about 60 per- 
cent are employed in elementary 
schools. Three-fourths of the students 
attending public schools are in ele- 
mentary schools. The field of service 
for elementary-school principals is 
very large. 

Movement toward state certifica- 
tion—The attractiveness of the ele- 
mentary-school principalship as a 
career in administration is enhanced 
by the fact that in 28 states the pro- 
fessional status of the principal is 
recognized thru state certification 
regulations. Nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia require elemen- 
tary-school principals to hold a clearly 
defined special certificate in addition 
to a typical teacher’s certificate. In 
seven other states a special principal’s 
certificate is provided for by law but 
is not mandatory. In Texas a state- 
ment of approval is issued by the state 
accrediting committee but is not re- 
quired by law. 

Stable tenure—While accurate fig- 
ures are not available as to the exact 
tenure of elementary-school _princi- 
pals, the principalship is generally 
considered a stable position. Usually 
the principal is not subject to the 
vicissitudes of political changes, either 
in the government of the city or the 
administration of the schools. In 
many of the larger cities tenure is 
assured by state law, provided good 
behavior and efficient service prevail. 
Tenure as measured by the number of 
years principals have been in their 
present positions ranges from a me- 
dian of four years in the western part 
of the United States to approximately 
ten years in the northeastern. Laws 
providing pension or retirement for 
persons engaged in public-school teach- 


ing are on the statute books in all 
states except Idaho. 

Continuous opportunity for growth 
—Few positions offer the opportuni- 
ties for personal and _ professional 
growth and development which may 
be found in the principalship. Neither 
do many types of positions offer 
greater opportunities for service. So- 
cial position and community contacts 
are usually available to the extent that 
a principal may choose to participate. 
The principal also enjoys the other 
advantages of the teaching profession. 
He can claim membership in a group 
of professional people who ascribe to 
and adhere to high standards of pro- 
fessional ethics. All told, the elemen- 
tary-school principalship has much to 
commend it as a professional career. 

To make the most of it, principals 
in service and those anticipating the 
profession should qualify themselves 
thoroly by attendance at professional 
schools; reading of professional maga- 
zines and books; reading of a general 
cultural character; membership ia 
professional organizations and attend- 
ance at their meetings; visitation of 
schools; home study; and ample ap- 
prenticeship experience in teaching 
and administrative work. It is only as 
principals become competent profes- 
sional leaders that the principalship 
can evolve into the important admin- 
istrative position which the signs of 
the times presage. 

The principal holds the key to the 
improvement of elementary educa- 
tion. If the professional elementary- 
school principal can be secured thru- 
out the land, the principalship will 
indeed have become a life-interest pro- 
fession. There will be little need for 
regarding the elementary principal- 
ship as a stepping stone to a junior- or 
senior-highschool principalship or the 
superintendency. And there will be 
less compulsion for individuals to be 
constantly preparing themselves for 
one position while attempting to hold 
another. The organization and admin- 
istration of elementary schools as a 
unit in the system of public education 
are not likely to attain their ultimate 
possibilities, and the elementary schools 
are not likely to make their maximum 
contribution, so long as principals use 
them as parking places while awaiting 
appointments in secondary schools. 
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THINK TOGETHER 


HE NIGHT of October 26, 1945, 
| peer a big event in New Jersey. 
On that night a thousand school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, with their 
lay friends, attended a dinner meeting 
at Rutgers University featuring as 
speakers Spruille Braden, Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin- 
American Affairs, and Alexander Lou- 
don, the Netherlands Ambassador to 
the United States. Sponsored by the 
Democratic Discussions program of 
the New Jersey Education Association, 
the event inaugurated a_ statewide 
United Nations project designed to 
help the citizens of the state become 
more familiar with their world neigh- 
bors. 

The fact that Democratic Discus- 
sions was selected by Rutgers Univer- 
sity to introduce the new project to 
New Jersey citizens indicates that the 
NJEA’s adult group discussion pro- 
gram has a method of reaching the 
citizens of every community in each 
of the 21 counties of the state—and 
that it has won an important place 
for itself in the eyes of citizens. 

The background—Some 4 years ago 
the Committee on Longtime Planning 
of the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion began a search of the country for 
a plan that would better utilize the 
resources of home, school, and com- 
munity in an attempt to deal with the 
problems facing boys, girls and adults. 
After thoro study and examination of 
a California program in its third year, 
the committee presented this in modi- 
hed form to the delegate assembly of 
the NJEA, where it was quickly ap- 
proved. New Jersey teachers thus as- 
sumed responsibility for a statewide, 
adult group discussion program now 
known as Democratic Discussions. 


: Tue program had its formal incep- 
tion on February 1, 1942, when a di- 
rector, previously selected by the Com- 
mittee on Longtime Planning, began 
his work. No effort was made to in- 
troduce the program to the communi- 


FREDERICK L. HIPP 


Director of Democratic Discussions 
and Public Relations, New Jersey 
Education Association, Trenton 


ties during those spring months. In- 
stead, 17 leadership training centers 
were set up in convenient geographical 
areas. From 2 to 4 meetings were held 
in each center where the plan was ex- 
plained, discussion methods taught, 
and a discussion demonstration held 


for prospective teacher leaders. Topics 
were selected and outlines prepared. 
Another meeting was held at each cen- 
ter early in the fall of that year to 
launch the program, get outlines to 
leaders, and discuss how groups and 
communities could best be approached. 
The program was made available as 
a public service to the citizens of New 
Jersey in September 1942. Some 1645 
discussion meetings with a total at- 
tendance of about 100,000 adults, in- 
cluding 19,000 teachers, were reported 
to NJEA headquarters during the first 
3 years of Democratic Discussions in 
communities of the state. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 50°% of all 
meetings held were reported. 
Discussion topics and outlines—At 
the beginning of each school year, the 
NJEA committee adds 4 or 5 discus- 
sion topics to the program. These are 
carefully chosen. In response to a re- 
quest, more than 100 suggestions for 
topics are received from Democratic 
Discussions leaders representing the 
wishes of over 100 groups from every 
section of the state. The committee 
then sifts the topics. carefully, elimi- 
nates duplicates, and invites outstand- 
ing lay leaders to aid in selecting topics 
for their anticipated interest and time- 
liness. Topics are retained on the list 
from year to year until they are dated. 
New topics for this year are Interna- 





Mme. Alexander Loudon, who opened the 
United Nations Exhibit, held in connection 
with Democratic Discussions at Rutgers. 


tional Cooperation—Our Foreign Pol- 
icy, After the Day's Work—What?, 
What Should Children and Parents 
Expect of Each Other?, and Should 
We Lower the Voting Age to 18? 


Any teacher or group leader can 
secure without charge from the NJEA 
one comprehensive discussion outline 
covering each topic. If it does not inter- 
fere with successful planning of a local 
program or series of programs, the 
NJEA asks that the group leader first 
select the one outline in which he 
thinks his group will be most inter- 
ested. Upon receiving a report of his 
first meeting, the NJEA then sends 
him whichever outline he next selects, 
and so on until his group has used out- 
lines covering every topic in which 
they are interested. 

These outlines, in 6xg-inch, 24-page 
pamphlet form, are written by well- 
informed authors. Each booklet con- 
tains suggestions for discussion lead- 
ers, an “ice-breaker” to get discussion 
started, a duplicate copy of several 
pages of pertinent quotations on the 
subject, a list of related questions, a 
bibliography, and a sample press 
release. 

More than anything else, these out- 
lines have been responsible for the 
success of Democratic Discussions. 
They are something tangible and help- 
ful that can be placed in the hands of 
a group leader or speaker. Further- 
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more, they help to guarantee that in 
a given group someone will have in- 
formation on the subject at hand. The 
loose duplicate pages are inserted in 
each outline to help guarantee con- 
tinuity of discussion. Quotations can 
be cut out and handed to several 
members of a discussion group in 
advance of the meeting so that they 
will be prepared to give their brief 
reaction to the thought of a given 
quotation. 


Wien a panel is used, one quotation 
can be given to each panel member 
in advance with the request that he 
be prepared to give his reactions to 
it. Some smaller groups give a quota- 
tion to each group member in advance 
of the meeting. The related questions 
and the “ice-breaker” help the leader 
who runs into a “dead lull” during 
the course of the discussion. 

Leadership—The NJEA committee, 
or the county teacher association, se- 
lects one teacher in each county to 
promote Democratic Discussions in his 
jurisdiction, to discover new leaders, 
and to secure the assistance of at least 
one teacher in each local community. 
Twice each year, in September and 
January, these “County Coordinators” 
meet at NJEA headquarters. 

Teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors are the “associates” who see that 
at least one group of citizens in each 
community carries on discussion. Each 
“associate” may organize a group of 
citizens for this purpose, or use a 
group that is already organized. 

Many county and local teacher asso- 
ciations are Democratic 
Discussions. A county or local coordi- 
nator is appointed to select teachers 
who will work with him in bringing 
the program to the adults within his 


area. The public relations committee 


sponsoring 


of one local association selected about 
20 teachers, who organized neighbor- 
hood discussion groups thruout the 
city. In another city, the local associa- 
tion organized a committee with 28 
community organizations represented. 
The committee trains leaders and op- 
erates a speakers bureau which serves 
local groups and organizations. In an- 
other community, the local teachers 


association is sponsoring a series of 
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large community forums. In_ other 
places the local association arranges 
discussion meetings for groups de- 
siring them. 


Tie program is so designed, how- 
ever, that an individual teacher can 
carry on alone if he wishes to do so. 
Many have. 

Women’s organizations, men’s clubs, 
civic and youth groups, PTA’s, and 
church groups, use the questions and 
discussion outlines as a part of their 
regular program, or they organize spe- 
cial groups from among their mem- 
bership to meet and discuss these 
problems. 

Mail promotion is directed by the 
NJEA committee to teachers only. 
Most successful is the use of one-cent 
government cards—printed to promote 
only one topic or outline at a time. 
Every member of the state association 
receives at least one such card each 
year. In addition, the state teachers 
magazine and the tabloid NJEA Re- 
porter carry 
program. 


information about the 

Field trips by the director, visits to 
leaders of local and county teacher 
associations, and talks by committee 
members and officers before teacher 
groups describing the program and 
urging its local sponsorship and ac- 
tivity have made up an important part 
of the promotion program. 

Who are the speakers?—As a rule, 
groups secure their own speakers with 
the assistance of the local and county 
coordinators, many of whom also act 
as discussion leaders and_ speakers. 
Upon request the NJEA office sug- 
gests names of speakers and _ panel 
members. One valuable development is 
the use of outstanding highschool pu- 
pils for panels scheduled to appear be- 
fore several different groups. Pupils 
often do a better job than adults. 

Results—The most frequent criti- 
cism of any discussion program is that 
it gives people an opportunity to “blow 
off steam, pool their ignorance, and 
do nothing.” Leaders of Democratic 
Discussions groups know better. 

They know from experience that, 
when so many people get together to 
discuss common problems in a sys- 
tematic manner, constructive results 
are inevitable. Pooling of the knowl- 
edge and experience of so many differ- 


ent people with different backgrounds 
actually creates new solutions for old 
and new problems. Participants  ac- 
quire valuable knowledge and infor. 
mation concerning public problems. 
Mutual understanding grows between 
individuals and groups. Critical think- 
ing is encouraged. New and valuable 
friendships result. Reports from group 
secretaries reveal real tangible accom- 
plishments in the school and com. 


munity, results that anyone can sec 
and feel. 


Community discussions have re- 
sulted in youth canteens, summer and 
winter recreational programs, and cor- 
rection of a bad drainage situation o! 
long standing around a school. An- 
other city commission increased its ap- 
propriation for a recreation program 
and created a recreation commission. 
In a south Jersey city one community 
discussion resulted in complete solu 
tion of the outdoor recreation problem. 
That city commission opened one new 
wellequipped playground, improved 
grounds and facilities in another, and 
provided adequate supervision for both. 
petitions and passed resolutions urg- 
ing their United States Senators to 
approve the United Nations Charter. 
Many groups took similar state action 
to encourage the adoption of a state 
school aid program on the part of 
the legislature. 


Members of several groups signed 


One community group organized a 
Cub Pack and Girl Scout Troop fol- 
lowing a Democratic Discussions meet- 
ing. In another a parent education 
reading club was organized. A group 
secretary reported that pupils were 
fitted with glasses after parents heard 
the discussion. One group recom- 
mended to the board of education that 
“qualified Negro applicants be given 
consideration in the future for posi- 
tions in the local schools.” 

One community built a new school 
and athletic field and removed safety 
hazards for children after the sugges- 
tion was made at a small group dis- 
cussion. Two schools employed visit- 
ing teachers. A church group opened 
its halls to supervised recreation ever) 
night in the month. 

These are only a few of the tangible 
results that give evidence of the crea- 
tive power of discussion. 
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\ THE FINAL ANALYsIs the full life is a 
| thing of the spirit. It is a matter of 
ideas and ideals—of both education 
and religion. The purpose of education 
and religion is to open both to our- 
selves and to the next generation the 
paths of deeper, more thoughtful, and 
more fruitful living. 

Religion contributes to teaching man 
to take a larger view of life—to think- 
ing about why we do things instead of 
how to do them. . . . Education sup- 
plements the religious ideal by making 
us more efficient in acquiring material, 
intellectual, and spiritual possessions. 
... It is important to educate for the 
fullest use of our resources and skills. 
But it is even more important to edu- 
cate for character—the kind of char- 
acter which enables us to get along 
in a decent, humane, cooperative way. 

We must educate our children not 
only to make a success in life as com- 
petitive individuals—but also, and even 
more important, to work together in 
the service of the general welfare. In 


} recent years, education has placed so 


much emphasis on the individual, and 
so little on the general welfare, that 
both government and business have 
become more and more a battleground 
of selfish pressure groups. The essence 
of education is striking a balance be- 


: COUNTRY can be very proud of 
the textbooks that are provided for 
its schools. More than any other class 
of books they are subject to close ex- 
amination and criticism, criticism that 
comes not only from the boards of edu- 
cation of every city and state but also 
from competitors. To pass such search- 
ing tests they have to be good. 

There is another type of school book 
that does not get such searching tests 
because it costs the community noth- 
ing. It is an accepted American rule 
not to look a gift horse in the mouth. 

How extensive this breeding of gift 
horses has become is shown in the cur- 
rent number of Direct Advertising, a 
quarterly magazine for those who plan 
and produce the better grades of com- 
mercial printing. The article points 
with some ecstasy to the growing use 
ot the schools as a channel for the 
advertising of nationally-distributed 
materials or products. It lists hundreds 


The CHALLENGE of EDUCATION 


tween these 2 ends. We want the 
maximum of the general welfare com- 
patible with the blessings of liberty. 
We want to unleash all possible crea- 
tive powers in every child which will 
give the child liberty of expression. 
But we don’t want that type of lib- 
erty which leads to anarchy and 
violence... . 

Some practical method must be 
found to teach the values of decency 
and kindness—to bring the social 
ideas of the Sermon on the Mount into 
our daily educational routine. Such 
education for the children of all lands 
will determine whether the world is 
to be one of chaos and war or one 
of prosperity and peace thru coopera- 
tion at home and abroad. From any 
long-run point of view education is, 
therefore, the most important single 
activity of civilized man. 

This is a shocking statement to 
make, I know—but the United States, 
considering her material wealth, is one 
of the most backward nations in edu- 
cation in the world. True it is that in 
certain states we spend $125 of state 
and local funds a year to educate a 
child. But in other states the local com- 
munities are so poverty-ridden that 


Henry A. Wallace 


they find it hard to spend even $25 
a year. The poor education received 
by the children born into these back- 
ward areas is both a national disgrace 
and a national peril. Before the war 
state and local governments spent $2,- 
100,000,000 annually on schools. After 
the war we should spend a minimum 
of $3,000,000,000, of which the state 
and local authorities might furnish 
$2,700,000,000 and federal government 
$300,000,000. The cost of World War 
II to the federal government has av- 
eraged around $300,000,000 a day. 
Surely, it can spend as much in a 
year to support our public-school sys- 
tem—which, after all, is a front line 
of defense of our national liberties. 
Federal support of education, how- 
ever, must never be allowed to become 
federal control of education. Here, 
again, as in housing and health, con- 
trol must rest upon the democratic 
basis of full cooperation within the 
community. In fact, the community 
faces its greatest responsibility in meet- 
ing the challenge of education—From 
Sixty Million Jobs. |Reynal and Hitch- 


cock; Simon and Schuster | 


SCHOOL BOOKS THAT COST NOTHING 


of corporations which have turned to 
this method of promotion. It tells just 
how to reach the distribution chan- 
nels. There are apparently more firms 
supplying to schools free booklets 
about practically every known product 


than there are firms supplying regular * 


textbooks which are, of course, not 
free. 

We know that many of these book- 
lets are valuable. They give authorita- 
tive information on products related to 
school studies but it is certain that 
those who write and print them owe 
more obligation to the advertiser than 
they do to the schools and their educa- 
tional integrity. The very method of 
distributing free in unlimited quan- 
tities raises doubts. There is no care- 
ful winnowing and evaluation such as 
precedes the acceptance of a textbook 
for purchase and no healthy criticism 
from competitors such as is given to 


Frederic G. Melcher 


purchased textbooks, for the competi- 
tor of the free booklet will be only in- 
terested in the successful presentation 
of his own “direct advertising.” 

We are not bringing this matter for- 
ward so much to defend the interests 
of the publishers of textbooks, tho that 
would certainly be reason enough, but 
rather to suggest increased caution to 
the schools faced with the deluge of 
free material which the Direct Adver- 
tising article describes. Would not one 
booklet on each subject in the school 
library properly classified provide ade- 
quate availability of information on 
manufacturers’ output with perhaps a 
little more rigid screening than has 
been given heretofore ?—Editorial, 
Publishers’ Weekly, Sept. 29, 1945. 
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OMPARISON Of teachers salaries over a period of 25 years 
brings out the striking fact that they have advanced 
least where they were lowest a generation ago and most 
where they were then highest. Note the average annual 
salaries in these examples: 


State 1920 1944 Increase 
Nebraska See $1159 $ 394 
icinn resell eee oe 845 368 
Caltormia . oc... cc. eens . 1272 2616 1344 
™* ne | 2726 1470 


States where economic conditions are quite similar differ 
as much as several hundred dollars in the gains they have 
made. To what extent is this table an index of the purpose, 
strength, and leadership of our profession in the various 
states? This table shows clearly the need for a united pro- 
fession and for federal aid to education. We must work 
for higher teachers salaries with all the power at our com- 


mand. Not in a generation has the public been more 
favorable to the schools. 









































TEACHERS SALARIES BY STATES 


Average Annual Salaries of Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals 1919-1944 


| States | 1919-20 








1923-24 | 1927-28 | 1931-32 | 1935-36 | 1939-40 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 





3 | 4 | 5 6 | 7 8 9 
- - —]| —— -—— _ | | - — -—— — — -- - 
$1,227 | $1,364 | $1,417 | $1,283 | $1,441 | $1,599 | $1,755e 
| iste wre Pa A EE eS eR) Pee AR SS RRs all 
635 | 747 | 710 | 606 744 925 1,009 
1,523 | 1,587 | 1,605 | 1,399 1,544 1,760 1,840e 
595 680 | 593 | 584 756 845 


1,820 | 2,186 | 2,189 
1,279 | 1,450 1,386 | 1,248 | 1,393 1,462 1,600 
| 1,508 | 1,715 | 1,970 | 1,679 
| 12,272 1,451 1,631 | 1,555 1,684 1,796 1,932 
| tree 2,196 2,340 | 2,376 
698 | 906 867 | 905 | 1,012 1,219 1,390 
577 | 647 690 | 587 | 770 901 923 


| 1,154 | 1,160 1,166 | 943 | 1,057 | 1,115 1,260e 
| 1,490 | 1,634 1,598 | 1,369 | 1,700 | 1,817 2 ,000e 





11422 | 13430 | 12497 | 1:294 | 17433 | 1,606 | 1,833 
| 13061 | 15076 | 1,096 | 875 | 1,017 | 1,061 | 1,200¢ 
| 1'087 | 17166 | 15123 | 855 | 1/014 | 13268 | 1;200e 
| g76 | p51 ass | 787 826 | 1,014 | 1,158 
| 390 | 980 895 | 793 | 1,006 | 1,149 | 1,427 
| 932 | go7 | 52 | 798 | ‘goa | 17031 | 13158 


1,324 | 1,418 | 1,523 | 1,455 1,642 1,786 2,069 
1,637 | 1,823 1,845 | 1,834 | 2,037 2,2-5 2,219 


1,327 | 1,543 | 1,522 | 1,499 | 1,576 | 1,843 | 2,016 
1,277 | 1,259 | 1,305 | 1,129 | 1,276 | 1,457 | 1,529 
456 | ‘545 |  '655 571 559 | 654 790 


1,033 | 1,164 | 1,230 | 1,048 | 1,159 | 1,253 | 1,410 
| 1,096 | 1,137 | 13184 | 13073 | 13184 | 13326 | 1,410e 


1,027 | 1,092 | 1,051 | we} 829 | 933 1,159 
‘ae 1,504 1,483 1,521 | 1,557 | 1,644 1,876 
| 
1,786 | 2,002 | 2,192 1,864 2,093 | 2,269 2,353 
992 1,037 1,096 984 1,144 | 1,296 1,360e 








1,942 2,337 2,494 2,414 | 2,604 | 2,697 2,726 
715 837 799 735 | 946 | 1,121 1,130e 
875 837 900 648 | 745 | 929 1,059 

1,362 1,529 | 1,573 1,522 1,587 1,881 1,912 

1,014 963 | 1,102 783 | =+1,014 1,270 1,429 





1,221 | 1,348 1,439 | 1,154 | 1,333 
| 1,395 1,538 1,630 | 1,549 | 1,640 
1,459 1,382 | 1,599 | 1,664 | 1,809 

















| 676 769 | 668 | 637 | 743 | 902 973 
| 946 | 1,105 | = 944 711 | 07 1,047 1,000e 
| 690 835 | 826 718 | | 862 | 963 1,000e 
788 | 842 | 912 941 | 1,079 | 1,224 1,300e 
| 1,208 | 1,299 | 1,239 1,177 | 1,394 | 1,680 1,792 
846 | 988 | ‘931 917 | 981 | 1,045 1,165 
| 743 | 822 859 | 810 | 899 | 1,151 1,308 
| 
| 1,448 1,538 | 1,553 | 1,369 1,706 1,989 2,099 
1,119 | 1,122 | 1,085 | 1,091 11170 | 17279 1,508 
1,376 1,290 | 1,388 1,280 1,379 1,581 1,705 
1,105 1,151 | 1,250 13023 | 1:169 | 1,137 1,471 
' { 


A, the high hopes which I entertain of a more 


glorious future for the human race are built 
upon the elevation of the teacher’s profession 
and the enlargement of the teacher's useful- 
ness. Whatever ground of confidence there may 
be for the perpetuation of our civil and reli- 
gious liberties; whatever prospect of the eleva- 
tion of our posterity; whatever faith in the 
general Christianization of the world—these 
aspirations and this faith depend upon teach- 
ers, more than upon any, more than upon all 
other human instrumentalities united. 


— HORACE MANN before NEA, 1858. 
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Wirn tuts issue is inaugurated a 
series of articles on reading for which 
this Guide will serve as a general 
background. In February Dr. Wil- 
liam Scott Gray will discuss reading 
as a vital aid in building civilization. 
Subsequent articles will deal with 
reading centers, the selection of read- 
ing texts, opportunities in vacation 
reading, and various issues in the 
teaching of reading. 


General 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
by Guy and Eva L. Bond. 1941. 363p. $2. 
Macmillan. 

EFFECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY sCHOOLs by M. E. Broom, 
Mary A. Duncan, Dorothy Amig, Jose- 
phine Streiber. 1942. 482p. $3.50. 
McGraw. 

LEARNING TO READ THROUGH EXPERIENCE 
by Lillian A. Lamoreaux and Dorris May 
Lee. 1943. 204p. $1.50. Appleton. 


READING AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS by 
Paul Witty and David Kopel (with bib). 
1939. 374p. $2.50. Ginn. 

READING AND LITERATURE IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL by Paul McKee. 1934. 592p. 
$2. Houghton. 


READING IN RELATION TO EXPERIENCE AND 
LANGUAGE by William S. Gray. 1944. 
226p. $2.50. Dept. of Education, Univ. of 
Chicago. 

TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ by Guy and 
Eva L. Bond. 1943. 356p. $3. Macmillan. 


THE TEACHING OF READING FOR BETTER LIV- 
ING by Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. 
Cusack (with bib). 1935. 469p. $2. 
Houghton. 


Research Bulletins and Special 
Studies 


ADAPTING READING PROGRAMS TO WAR TIME 
NEEDS. William S. Gray, ed. Report of 
the 6th Annual Conference on Reading 
at the Univ. of Chicago. 1943. 284p. 
$1.80. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

BETTER READING INSTRUCTION—a survey of 
research and successful practice. Research 
Bulletin, Nov. 1935. 54p. 25¢; NEA. 
HOW ADULTs READ by Guy T. Buswell. 
Supplementary Educational Monograph 
No. 45, 1937. 158p. $1.50. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. 

NEWER PRACTICES IN READING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. 17th Yearbook, Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
1938. 7o4p. $2. 

NINTH YEARBOOK OF CLAREMONT COLLEGE'S 


READING CONFERENCE, 1944. 167p. $2.50. 
Claremont, Calif. 


Guide to the TEACHING OF READING 





POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF READING. John J. DeBoer, ed. 
1943. 50¢. Natl. Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago. 
READING A TOOL FOR LEARNING. Nila Ban- 
ton Smith, compiler. 1938. 32p. 35¢. Assn. 
for Childhood Education, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

READING IN GENERAL EDUCATION by Wil- 
liam S. Gray and committee (with bib). 
1940. 464p. $2.50. American Council on 
Education. Exploratory study of role of 
reading in highschool and adult life. 


READING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS by G. E. 
Carrothers. Bulletin of the Natl. Assn. of 
Sec.-School Principals, Jan. 1944, p83-88. 
READING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY 
scHooLs. Research Bulletin, Jan. 1942. 
48p. 25¢. NEA. 

READING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. gth 
research bulletin of the Natl. Council of 
Teachers of English. 1941. 80p. 80¢. 
Scott, Foresman. 

RECENT TRENDS IN READING. Compiled and 
edited by William S. Gray. 1939. 366p. 
$2. Dept of Education, Univ. of Chicago. 


REMEDIAL READING AT THE COLLEGE AND 
ADULT LEVELS, an experimental study by 
Guy T. Buswell. 1939. 72p. $1. Dept of 
Education, Univ. of Chicago. 

SECOND REPORT ON READING. 36th Year- 
book. 1937. Pt. I. Prepared by the So- 
ciety’s Committee, William S. Gray, 
chairman. Natl. Society for Study of 
Education. 442p. $1.75. Public-School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 


COURTESY, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS, 
July 1, 1943-June 30, 1944, by William S. 
Gray. Journal of Educational Research, 
Feb. 1945, p401-429. 

TEN YEARS OF RESEARCH IN READING by 
Arthur E. Traxler and M. A. Seder. Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin No. 32. 1941. 
195p. $1.25. Educational Records Bureau. 


Special Treatment 


AMERICAN READING INSTRUCTION by Nila 
B. Smith (with bib). 1934. 287p. $1.96. 
Silver. 

BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER READING, a 
practice book by Lucille D. Schoolfield 
and Josephine B. Timberlake. 1937. 218p. 
$1.50. Expression Co., Boston. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY RELATING TO READING ON 
THE HIGHSCHOOL AND COLLEGE LEVEL by 
Ruth M. Strang and others. (mimeo.) 
$1.50. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
THE EFFECT OF VARIED AMOUNTS OF PHO- 
NETI.> TRAINING ON PRIMARY READING by 
Donaid A. Agnew. Research Studies in 
Education No. 5. 1939- 50p. $1. Duke 
Univ. Press. 

HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER by Edgar Dale. 
1941. 178p. $1.40. Scott, Foresman. 
HOW TO READ BooKs by Llewellyn Jones. 
1930. 229p. $2.50. Norton. 

THE ILLITERACY OF THE LITERATES, a guide 


to the art of intelligent reading by How- 
ard R. Huse. 1933. 273p. $2. Appleton. 
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LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by 
Paul McKee. 1939 rev. ed. 500p. $2.25. 
Houghton. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING READING READI- 
ness by Arthur I. Gates, G. L. Bond, 
D. H. Russell, and others. 1939. 55p- 60¢. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

THE NATURE AND USE OF READING TESTS by 
Arthur E. Traxler. Educational Records 
Bulletin No. 34. 1941. 64p. 90¢. Educa- 
tional Records Bureau in cooperation 
with Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUB- 
jects by Homer B. Reed. Ch. 4-6. 1938 
rev. ed. 582p. $2.40. Ginn. 

READING ALOUD, a technic in the interpre- 
tation of literature by Wayland Maxfield 
Parrish. 1941. 506p. $2.50. Nelson. 
“READING FOR FUN, prepared by Eloise 
Ramey and Committee. 1937. 20¢. Natl. 
Council of Teachers of English. 

READING READINESS by Martha L. Harri- 
son. 1939 rev. ed. 255p. $1.40. Houghton. 
READING TO OTHERS by Argus J. Tresidder. 
1940. 529p. $2.25. Scott, Foresman. 
SOUNDS THE LETTERS MAKE by Lucille D. 
Schoolfield. 1940. 48p. $1. Little, Brown. 
WHAT READING DOES TO PEOPLE by Doug- 
las Waples, Bernard Berelson, Franklyn 
R. Bradshaw. 1940. 222p. $2. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 


Remedial 


HELPING CHILDREN TO READ by Gertrude 
Hildreth and Josephine L. Wright. 1940. 
gop. $1.35. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 

HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY by 
Albert Josiah Harris. 1940. 403p. $2.50. 


Longmans. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READING ABILITIES 


by Donald D. Durrell. 1940. 407p. $2.20. 
World. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING by Luella 
Cole. 1938. 338p. $1.75. Farrar. 
IMPROVEMENT OF READING by Arthur I. 
Gates. 1937 rev. ed. 668p. $2.50. Mac- 
millan. 

A MANUAL FOR REMEDIAL READING by Ed- 
ward William Dolch. 1939. 166p. $2. 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill. 

THE PREVENTION AND CORRECTION OF 
READING DIFFICULTIES by Emmett A. 
Betts. 1936. 402p. $2. Row, Peterson. 
READING AIDS THRU THE GRADES by David 
H. Russell, Etta E. Karp, Edward I. 
Kelly. 225 remedial reading activities. 
1938. gop. 75¢. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ., N. Y., N. Y. 

READING FOR SKILL by Angela Marie 
Broening and Committee. 1936. 399p. 
$1.30. Noble. 

REMEDIAL TECHNICS IN BASIC SCHOOL SUB- 


jects by Grace M. Fernald. 1943. 349p. 
$2.75. McGraw. 
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TEACHING HIGHSCHOOL STUDENTS TO READ 
by Stella Stewart Center and Gladys L. 
Persons, publication of the Natl. Council 
of Teachers of English. 1937. 167p. $2.25. 
Appleton. 

TEACHING READING TO SLOW LEARNING 
CHILDREN by Samuel A. Kirk (with bib.). 
1940. 225p. $1.50. Houghton. 


Periodicals 


ARTICLES ON READING in former issues of 
the NEA ysournat may be found in the 
following volumes and pages: 12:91-92; 
13:324-325; 16:239-240; 18:267-268, 297; 
19:11-12, 43-44, 173-174, 215, 251, 287- 
288; 20:37-38, 53-54, 89-90, 137-138, 142, 
163-164, 191-192, 197-198; 21:179, 293- 
294; 22:119; 23:69; 24:11-12; 25:185-189, 
IQI-192, 205-206, 243-244, 289-290; 26: 
9-10, 42, 265; 28:232, 249-250; 29:2173 30: 
87; 31:45; 33:187-188. 

CLASSES IN REMEDIAL READING AND STUDY 
HaBIts by John Richard Wittenborn. 
Journal of Educational Research, Apr. 
1944, p571-586. Report of a remedial 
reading and study problem at Yale. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN CRITICAL READING 
by William Kottmeyer. School Review, 
Nov. 1944, p557-564. Activities designed 
to provide practice in critical reading for 
those pupils ready to progress beyond 
assimilative reading. 


CONTROLLING CONCEPTS IN READING IN- 
STRUCTION by John J. DeBoer. Elementary 
English Review, Feb. 1945. p61-65, 70. 
Discusses 7 leading concepts that control 
procedures in teaching reading today. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCABULARY by 
Ruth G. Strickland. Elementary English 
Review, Jan. 1945, p9-12, 35. Discusses 
the power of words and urges that chil- 
dren be taught to use them in such a way 
as to create confidence and harmony. 


EARLY ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS by Lila 
Greathouse Gillis. Elementary English 
Review, Oct. 1945, p201-206. How 
teacher-vision enabled primary children 
to love and appreciate books and to accept 
responsibility for their care. 


AN EVALUATION OF TESTS FOR DIAGNOSIS OF 
ABILITY TO READ BY PHRASES OR “THOUGHT 
units” by Arthur I. Gates and Eloise B. 
Cason. Elementary School Journal, Sept. 
1945. p23-32. Analysis of the various de- 
vices for diagnosing ability to read by 
phrases or thought units. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON READING FUN by Mary 
Tuohy Ryan. Elementary English Re- 
view, Jan. 1945, p27-28, 33. Describes 
pleasure and profit children can receive 
in a free reading period without teacher 
compulsion. 

THE GUIDANCE APPROACH TO PROBLEMS OF 
REMEDIAL READING by Elizabeth H. Har- 
ris. Elementary School Journal, Feb. 1943, 
P347-352- Remedial reading has to be 
done with a child, not to him. Suggests 
that teachers use sympathetic guidance in 
helping a child want to learn to read. 








HOW STUDENTS ATTACK UNFAMILIAR Worps 
by Ruth M. Strang. English Journal, Feb. 
1944, p88-93. How students attack new 
words when left to their own devices. 


INDIRECT METHODS OF TEACHING READING 
by Lester R. Wheeler. Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, Mar. 1945, p106-108. How 
creation of a stimulating environment 
can contribute to direct teaching, espe- 
cially with respect to reading. 

LEARNING TO PRONOUNCE WORDS IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES by Ralph W. 
House. Elementary School Journal, Sept. 
1944, p45-47- Describes a _ functional 
method of enabling pupils to use diacrit- 
ical markings. 

PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS ABOUT BASIC READ- 
ING PROGRAMS IN THE MIDDLE AND UPPER 
GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by 
David H. Russell and Marion A. Ander- 
son. Elementary School Journal, Oct. 
1945, p81-88. The experts discuss prob- 
lems involving such issues as organiza- 
tion, content, vocabulary, phonetic analy- 
sis, and workbooks. Need for further 


study of these problems is readily appar- 
ent. 


THE READING ROAD TO PUNCTUATION SKILL 
by Rachel Salisbury. Elementary English 
Review, Apr. 1945, P117-123, 138. De- 
scription of a natural method of develop- 
inx good habits of punctuation thru 
“reading” the marks of grammar. 


READING TEXTBOOKS AND THE READING PRO- 
GRAM. English Journal, Oct. 1943, p420- 
28. Of special interest to those who must 


select reading materials for secondary 
schools. 


THE RECOGNITION OF CONTEXT CLUES IN 
READING by Constance M. McCullough. 
Elementary English Review, Jan. 1945, 
p1-5, 38. How guidance in use of context 
clues can aid in the development of 
reading power. 


A STUDY OF PHONETIC DIFFICULTIES IN 
READING by Kathleen B. Hester. Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Nov. 1942, p171-73- 
Shows need of concept of letter sounds 
and urges that a phonics program be the 
joint responsibility of the primary, inter- 
mediate, and junior highschool grades. 


Word Lists 


A BASIC VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN by Henry D. Rinsland. 
1945. 636p. $6. Macmillan. 


A COMBINED Word LIsT by B. R. Bucking- 
ham and E. W. Dolch, compilers. 1936. 
185p. $1.50. Ginn. 

THE TEACHER'S WORD BOOK OF 30,000 
words by Edward L. Thorndike and 


Irving Lorge. 1944. 274p. $2.85. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., N. Y., N. Y. 





The Journal is interested in having a list of 
all colleges and universities planning special 
work in reading during the summer of 1946. 
We would appreciate hearing from such 
institutions regarding their plans, 
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E SHALL GIVE on this page facts about 
Wooo: and suggestions for reading. 
We shall do all we can to encourage 
the growth and use of libraries. We shall 
appreciate your writing us your own ex- 
periences and needs. During recent years 
THe Journat’s “book policy” has in- 
cluded the following features: 


[1] Lists of NEA publications which 
have grown steadily in number and im- 
portance. Until now these lists have been 
carried in “News and Notes.” NEA pub- 
lications now will have a full page of 
their own. See page 46. 


[2] The annual list of “60 Educational 
Books,” a joint project of NEA and 
ALA, published in the spring. [See Jour- 
NAL for May 1945.| This list will now 
appear in the fall which will afford 
opportunity for more careful evaluation. 


[3] The annual list of Children’s 
Books, a project of the NEA-ALA Joint 
Committee. [See Journat for November 
1945.] This list is much appreciated by 
our readers and will be continued. 


[4] The annual list of “Readable 
Books” outside the field of education 
which was last carried in THE JouRNAL 
for February 1944. The future of this 
list is undetermined. 


[5] Selected references in fields of spe- 
cial interest such as those carried in THE 
Journat “War Guide” and more recently 
under special subjects such as “Guide 
to Conscription” in December and the 
list on “The Teaching of Reading” in 
this issue. We believe these special lists 
will grow increasingly valuable. 


[6] The editor’s annual selection of 
“the most important book” each year 
chosen for its contribution to civic and 
social welfare. | See 174,212 Dec. JourNAL. | 


Kindly send us your suggestions for 
the further development of Tue Jour- 
NaL’s “book policy,” which may easily 
become one of the most valuable features 
of the Association’s service. 


Freedom Is More Than a Word 


Marshall Field III is not only one of 
the richest men in the world. He is also 
an outstanding citizen with a high sense 
of trusteeship for the use of his great 
inheritance in behalf of the general wel- 
fare. Grandson of the Chicago business 
pioneer, he has proved an able business- 
man in his own right. He is father of 
PM and founder of The Chicago Sun. 





“are more than books ... 


... they are the life, the very heart and core of ages 


past, the reason why men lived and worked and died, 
the essence and quintessence of their lives. —amy LoweLL 


His battle for a press that is REALLY 
free is one of the important civic contests 
of our day. He gives his outlook on life 
in the closing paragraph of his book: 


“Freedom is more than a word. Free- 
dom is action, for the foes of freedom 
never hesitate to take action when they, 
in their toughness, think that: free men 
are weak. The days ahead will always 
be filled with peril for freedom, but we 
can keep freedom if we want it and are 
vigilant for it. “We, the people’ must be 
a living force, not just a phrase to beguile 
us at political rallies. Man has little 
stature set against a Norris Dam or meas- 
ured against a Flying Fortress, and he 
will indeed be a small thing unless he 
decides that his spirit can master the 
engines of his creation so that his state 
will be a living force concerned with the 
freedom of every individual.” 


Everyone who is interested in civic 
leadership should read Freedom Is More 
Than a Word by Marshall Field III, 


Chicago University Press, 1g0p. $2.50. 
The Teacher in Fiction 


Two books which appeal to teachers, 
especially to young people who have just 
entered the teaching profession or are pre- 
paring to become teachers, are Separate 
Star and Fair Is the Morning by Loula 
G. Erdman. [Longmans, $2.25 each. ] 


The first novel [1944] is the story of 
Gail Warren, fresh out of college, who 
takes her first teaching position in the 
town of Clayton. How she meets the 
many problems which confront her is 
the story of Separate Star. 


Miss Erdman’s second novel, Fair Is 
the Morning | 1945], is a book about the 
trials and tribulations of young Connie 
Thurman who accepts a teaching job in 
a rural school. By gradually winning the 
friendship and respect of the backward 
mountain community, Connie succeeds 
not only in being a good teacher for the 
children but also in giving leadership 
to the parents. 


National Best Sellers 


Best sellers are not always best books. 
Some of them are hardly worth reading. 
Others like The Robe by Lloyd Douglass 
are so outstanding that every intelligent 
person should read them. Teachers are 
especially interested in noting best seller 
lists as evidence of popular taste. The fol- 
lowing list of best sellers complete for 
September is taken from the Publishers’ 


Weekly. The books are arranged in their 
order of popularity for that month. 


Fiction 


So Well Remembered by James Hilton 

The Black Rose by Thomas B. Costain 

The White Tower by James Ramsey Ullman 

Captain from Castile by Samuel Shellabarger 

A Lion Is In The Streets by Adria Locke Langley 

The World, The Flesh, and Father Smith by 
Bruce Marshall 

Forever Amber by Kathleen Winsor 

Rickshaw Boy by Lau Shaw 

The Fountainhead by Ayn Rand 

The Peacock Sheds His Tail by Alice Hobart. 

Nonfiction 

Up Front by Bill Mauldin 

Brave Men by Ernie Pyle 

Pleasant Valley by Louis Bromfield 

Try and Stop Me by Bennett Cerf 

Black Boy by Richard Wright 

A Star Danced by Gertrude Lawrence 

Sixty Million Jobs by Henry A. Wallace 

A. Woollcott by Samuel Hopkins Adams 

Desert Island Decameron, H. A. Smith, comp. 

The Pattern of Soviet Power by Edgar Snow. 


What Is the Answer? 


Can you answer or find the answers 
to these questions: 


What books should I select for read- 
ing aloud in the home? 

What books should I select to provide 
diversion from the day’s work? 

What books should I recommend to 
a parent who wants to learn more about 
young children? 

What books should I read over a pe- 
riod of years to prepare myself for a 
broad travel program? 

What books should we have for the 
professional library of our local teachers 
association? In a large city? In a small 
city? In a rural community? 

How can I best select books for my 
professional library? As a teacher of 
young children? As a teacher of middle- 
grade children? As a teacher of upper- 
grade children? As a teacher of junior 
highschool children? As a teacher of 
highschool youth? As an elementary- 
school principal? As a secondary-school 
principal? As a superintendent? 


Free on Request 


“One Hundred Books Everyone Should 
Know” selected by the Committee on 
College Reading will be sent free to our 
eaders who send a stamped, selfaddressed 
envelop, Address Section 1, JouRNAL of 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., asking for Personal 
Growth Leaflet 202, “One Hundred 
Books Everyone Should Know.” 
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This idea exchange is to be a regular 
feature of our enlarged Journat. It be- 
longs to you. Use it to help your fellow 
teachers. Send in your best. Tell about 
practices that succeeded. Describe what 
was DONE in fewest possible words. 
Give your name, address, and position. 
Send to Idea Exchange, NEA Journat. 


FISHING FOR WORDS 


Gary, one of my first-graders, 
brought a new magnet to school one 
day and we had much enjoyment 
learning about it and how it could 
help us in our work. The children 
made a crude row boat out of brown 
paper, launched it on a blue paper 
lake, and cut fish out of colored paper. 
I wrote on the fish the words on which 
I wished to place special emphasis. 
We then fastened paper clips on the 
fish, threw them in the lake, and fished 
them out by means of the magnet at- 
tached to a fishing pole. 

Thus we learned many things about 
the wonderful magnet. Among them 
were these: [1] Paper clips as well as 
nails are attracted by a magnet. [2] 
Paper, rubber bands, cloth, chalk, and 
similar substances are not attracted by 
magnets. [3] The magnetic force acts 
thru nonmagnetic substances such as 
boxes, paper, and glass. [4] The mag- 
net has a north and a south pole. [5] 
The ends of the magnet are stronger 
than the middle. [6] Magnets vary in 
strength.— CATHERINE J. 


CONROY, 
teacher, Saginaw, Michigan. 


OLDER CHILDREN HELP YOUNGER 
ONES 


OUR SIXTH-GRADE GIRLS supervise the 
play of the primary children during 
the noon hour. These girls wear white 
belts not unlike those worn by the 
patrol boys. They encourage the 
younger pupils to enter into games, in- 
troduce new games, and supervise 
those who use the school apparatus. 
A happy relationship, a more sympa- 
thetic understanding, fewer _play- 
ground accidents, and a greater sense 
of responsibility are some of the splen- 
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did results of this practice—Mrs. ADELE 
REDFIELD, kindergarten teacher, Ban- 
croft School, Washington, D. C. 


THEY LIKE TO WRITE THEIR NAMES 


WE SEEK to give each first-grader the 
satisfaction of being able to write his 
first name. We begin by emphasizing 
circles, straight lines, and slanting lines. 


ate 


Circles are learned by drawing differ- 
ent colored balls. Thus children learn 
the distinguishing colors and dii- 
ferent sizes of the circle. Next they 


P99 


draw sticks representing colored candy 
and thus learn the second step— 
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straight lines. Then they combine the 
stick and the circle to make a lolly- 
pop which is easily changed into green 
trees with brown trunks or colored 
balloons on strings. Children learn to 
combine straight lines and circles; to 
make slanting lines. After drawing 
with crayons, they learn to work with 
pencils, then are ready to make letters. 
—MINEOLA STEWART, teacher, Decatur, 
Georgia. 
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SHOW AND TELL 


Pupits in my fifth-grade classes use 
the “show and tell” method in oral lan- 
guage. Interesting articles are brought 
in by the children, displayed, and dis- 
cussed. On a wall chart is kept a rec- 
ord of each article displayed, the per- 
son responsible for it, and the story 
told about it. Unique plant, animal, 
and rock specimens, prizes, rare coins, 


and family relics have been exhibited. 
This year the stories of souvenirs and 
medals brought back by returning 
servicemen have been a source of great 
interest. 

Offered this nonreading activity, 
poor readers showed greater willing- 
ness to make oral reports. Familiarity 
with the story on the chart enabled 
a child to read it with comparative 
ease. Eventually, pupils showed greater 
confidence in their ability to read. 
This “show and tell” activity, adapted 
from the program of a New York 
playschool a few summers ago, also 
has promising possibilities for lower 
grades.—MIss H. E. BRUCE, teacher, 


Twining School, Washington, D. C. 


POWER THRU ATTENTION 


I wap difficulty in corralling my pu- 
pils’ attention during the analysis of a 
problem in mathematics. If one pupil 
was chosen for that work the rest were 
inclined to go wool gathering until I 
hit upon a means of centering the at- 
tention of the entire class upon the 
problem by asking one after another 
to carry on the next step. No one 
knew when he might be called upon. 
Increased attention meant increased 
understanding, and my pupils began 
to comprehend the joy that power to 
do a thing gives one.—Mrs. FLORENCE 
WHITE, teacher, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


PIANO LESSONS IN SCHOOL 


Many parENTs of our first-grade 
pupils are anxious for their children 
to take piano lessons. Because there are 
no pianos in many of their homes, the 
children have not had the advantages 
of music instruction. For this reason 
our Mothers Club plans to purchase a 
piano for the primary library. We ex- 
pect to engage an instructor to come 
one day a week to teach piano lessons, 
and those children whose parents do 
not own a piano will be permitted to 
practice in the library under the super- 
vision of a teacher or a parent. Our 
plans also include monthly trips to 
the public library to listen to records. 

—ROSALIE L. LEWIS, teacher, Mott 
School, Washington, D. C. 
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NAMES AND FACES 


Can you suggest anything that will 
enable me to learn the names and faces 
of my pupils more quickly? I am an 
inexperienced teacher and am con- 
cerned about this problem as I face the 
prospect of 45 new pupils next se- 
mester. 


Use a seating chart so arranged that 
it gives you an exact picture of the 
location of every pupil. Then add some 
small marks of identification as you 
find them, such as “tall,” “blond,” 
“glasses,” “responsive,” and so on. 
Seating pupils alphabetically helps not 
only to identify pupils but to avoid 
arguments over favorite seats. It avoids 
likewise the problem of the too- 
chummy friends. Naturally, you will 
make needed adjustments for sight, 
hearing, size, or for other valid reason. 


MATERIAL ON RAILROADS 


Where can I secure good material 
on the development of the train? 


The National Geographic for No- 
vember 1936 has an excellent article 
on trains. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, with the assistance of 
classroom teachers, developed a unit 
on the railroad that is available free to 
teachers. Write to that association, 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D.C. See also the Pageant of America, 
Vol. IV, March of Commerce, for the 
historical development of the railroad. 


There is much fine source material 
‘n this volume, 


HE SULKS 


I have a sullen, stubborn pupil who 
my despair. How can I help him? 


Look for the cause. Such children 
oiten lack wholesome attention outside 
t school. They need appreciation, re- 
‘pect, and affection—not coddling, 
‘agging, or threatening. Think how 
you teel at times when you are blue 
and discouraged. How would you like 
wo be treated at those times? Try that 
— on your sulky child. Some- 
fl fey a thoro letting-alone is help- 
ra : ren are much like adults in 
wh a to friendliness, but it 
<a © genuine to be effective. Try 

nist the aid of some leader in the 


class. Help him to see that to help an- 
other is a manifestation of good citi- 
zenship at work. 


USE OF PICTURES IN HISTORY TEXTS 


How can I make more effective use 
of the pictures in our history texts? 


Have pupils discover (with your 
assistance) what they can learn from 


any picture. They might learn some- 


thing of the purpose served by a pic- 
ture by answering such questions as 
these: Who prepared the picture? 
Does it depict a real or ‘maginary 
situation? How might the original 
source be located? What does it add to 
the general topic under consideration 
in the text? What does it tell about 
the dress, housing, customs, transporta- 
tion, industrial development, or other 
items in the lesson? Does it make the 
book more understandable and inter- 
esting? Children can learn to “read” 
pictures and to grow in discrimination 
and understanding of them. 


CRITICAL THINKING IN THE SIXTH 
GRADE 


How can I give my sixth-grade pu- 
pils practice in critical thinking in the 
social studies without having the dis- 
cussion degenerate into mere rehash- 
ing of old prejudices? 


Be sure that your pupils understand 
clearly the purpose of the discussion, 
namely, the development of better 
thinking. Have them point out some 
of the problems they may encounter 
in carrying out this purpose (prej- 
udice, lack of adequate information, 
lack of experience, lack of maturity, 
and so on). Then, with your pupils, 
develop a set of standards which you 
will use in guiding such discussions 
and which they will use in evaluating 
their attainment. Some of these stand- 
ards might include the Aadit of think- 
ing on the basis of evidence; the habit 
of trying to distinguish between good 
and poor evidence; the Aabit of in- 
quiring whether all (or enough) evi- 
dence is available for the consideration 
of an issue; the Aadit of trying to bring 
experience, knowledge, and judgment 
to their aid in arriving at a decision; 
the Aabit of being responsible for one’s 
own words and deeds. You will not 


always meet these standards, but work 
toward them. One reaches his goal by 
degrees, but without a goal one sel- 
dom reaches anything, except, perhaps, 
a state of confusion. 


WEARY WILLIE 


Is there anything to be done for the 
boy who simply refuses to exert him- 
self in the classroom? I have a pupil 
who is bright enough but who is a 
Weary Willie in performance. His 
mother cannot understand why his 
grades do not match his ability. How 
can I help her to understand? 


Keep a folder of all assignments 
made and Willie’s response to them. 
Include homework, test papers, re- 
ports, or any other objective evidence 
of what he has or has not done. Keep 
also folders on some of your best pupils. 
Show both to the parent, pointing out 
the difference in the quality and the 
quantity of the evidence which con- 
stitutes part of the basis for a grade. 

Find out whether Willie has any 
appreciation of the fact that we do 
not draw money out of the bank un- 
less it is first put in and that he i. the 
only one who can make a deposit in 
schoolwork. Try to give him a vision 
of where he could go in terms of his 
ability. Franklin once remarked: 
“Every man must educate himself. His 
books and teachers are but helps; the 
work is his.” 

Do you know David Starr Jordan’s 
“Your Afterself”? It might be helpfui 
if posted in the room. Free copies in 
limited number may be had from the 
NEA while the supply lasts. 


GEOGRAPHY PICTURES 


Where can I find good, inexpensive 
pictures for my geography classes? 

Probably your best source is the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. It has a 
Cumulative Index ($1.75) and the So- 
ciety has back copies of the Magazine 
available to schools at 10 for $1. Write 
the National Geographic Society, 16th 
and M Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Haunt the bookshops for old copies of 
good magazines that have what you 
want. 
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The Consumer Education Series 


AFTER 3 YEARS of curriculum study 
and experiment, the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study, begun in 1942 by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (an NEA department), is 
bringing out. its Consumer Education 
Series of text units for highschool stu- 
dents. Already available are: The Mod- 
ern American Consumer (introductory 
overview, on which the article on page 
32 of this JourNaL is based), Learning 
To Use Advertising, Time on Your 
Hands (on recreation), Investing in 
Yourself (guidance and money manage- 
ment combined), and Using Standards 
and Labels. Coming units will be an- 
nounced on this page next month. 

The units, paper-bound, run from 50 
to 125 pages. The style is catchy, in- 
vigorating, addressed directly to the 
youngster. Activity is the keynote, and 
the numerous suggested activities are 
dynamic and challenging, keyed to the 
student’s own problems. The overall 
format and illustrations are pleasing and 
clever. 

Few curriculum materials have been 
developed with so much care. The 
authors, authorities in their own right, 
have consulted many specialists, spent 
weeks visiting business firms and gov- 
ernment agencies for firsthand informa- 
tion. In every case, a tentative edition 
has been checked by many teachers and 
by experts from the fields of business, 
labor, and agriculture. Most have been 
further checked by experimental use in 
classrooms. A major aim has been to 
base every conclusion upon objective 
data, to present controversial issues 
frankly but without bias. 25¢ each. 


All Is Not Gold 


THE ARTICLE by this title on page 21 
of the current JouRNAL is based upon the 
Discussion Pamphlet, Ethics for Teach- 
ers, the fifth publication in a_ series 
being prepared by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the 
Research Division. (24p. 15¢.) 

Material for this article has also been 
drawn from a questionnaire study of 
teachers’ attitudes toward administrative 
procedures. Details of this study of 
attitudes will be found in the December 
1945 Research Bulletin, “Teachers Look 
at Personnel Administration.” (56p. 25¢.) 
The Bulletin summarizes teacher opin- 
ion on salary recognition for superior 
teachers, use of efficiency ratings, the 
single salary schedule, employment of 
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married women as teachers, equal pay for 
men and women, and many other 
phases of the employment of teachers. 
Information is also shown on the personal 
and professional status of the nearly 5000 
reporting teachers and on their attitudes 
toward teaching as a profession. 


Credit Unions for Teachers 


Wuat ts A credit union? How does it 
serve? What has been the growth of 
the movement? Why do teachers need 
credit union facilities? Does a credit 
union make for reckless spending? How 
is a credit union started? All of these 
and other questions often asked by teach- 
ers are discussed in Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 6, entitled Credit Unions for Teach- 
ers, a 24-page report prepared by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
the Research Division. 15¢. 


Teacher Leaves of Absence 


Discussion PAMPHLET No. 7 discusses 
the widely accepted reasons for absence 
from the classroom—personal, family, 
professional, and civic. Presents informa- 
tion on the status of leave practices in 
city-school systems, government, and in- 
dustry. 24p. 15¢. 


For Your Planning 


Tue Nationa Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals has _ recently 
prepared and distributed a 4-page dis- 
cussion group folder relating to the 
specific topic of “Planning for American 
Youth.” Discussion questions are sug- 
gested, based on the 10 imperative needs 
of youth. In addition, suggested source 
materials are listed for 6 related areas. 

This discussion folder is based on the 
report of the Planning Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, entitled Planning for 
American Youth—an educational pro- 
gram for youth of secondary-school age. 
This 64-page pamphlet, colorfully illus- 
trated, is being extensively used in hun- 
dreds of communities thruout the United 
States for development of a better pro- 
gram of education for youth. 

Planning for American Youth (25¢) 
and the Discussion Group folder (free) 
provide excellent source materials for 
discussion and action, not only for 
principal and faculty groups, but also for 
lay groups interested in developing the 
schools of their communities so as to meet 
more adequately youth needs. By co- 
operative action thru discussion, both 
school and lay groups of any community 
can provide the program thru which the 
educational system of their community 
may be improved. 





Essentials of a Proper Schoolboard 
Hearing 


Here ts A booklet to help schoolboards 
avoid the pitfalls of unfair and illegal] 
procedures, prepared by the NEA Re 
search Division for the NEA Commi. 
tee on Tenure and Academic: Freedom & 
It was suggested by the summary of 
many court cases previously issued | 
the Committee. These cases show tha 
boards, and teachers themselves, ofte: 
fail to follow correct procedures in hear. 
ings and thereby affect subsequent cour 
decisions. 24p. 25¢. 


AASA Yearbook 


ScHoot Boarps In AcTION is the title 
of the 1946 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrator 
“NEA Publications” next month wi! 
carry more information about this year- 
book which will be available about Fe): 
ruary 10. Copies are sent free to AASA 
members; $2 to others. 


DESP Yearbook 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS have a def 
nite responsibility for the improvement 
of community life. The Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the NEA Department ot 
Elementary School Pritcipals, Commu- 
nity Living and the Elementary School, 
shows how this phase of the schoolwork 
can be effectively performed; descrilx 
the best practices in school and commv- 
nity life; and reflects trends toward 
greater success in child development as 
a result of proper use of community re 
sources. Prepared by a committee of ele: 
mentary-school principals assisted by the 
NEA Research Division, this book was 
published in September 1945. Free to 
Department members; $2 to others. 


New Notebook Series 


A NEW NOTEBOOK sERIES dealing with 
specific problems of classroom procedures 
has been issued by the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Each leaflet con- 
tains concrete suggestions on method. 
(6-8 p. 10¢ each.) The following are 
available: No. 1, How To Use a Motion 
Picture; No. 2, How To Use a Textbook: 
No. 3, How To Use a Bulletin Board: 
No. 4, How To Develop Cooperative 
Learning Experiences; and No. 5, How 
To Conduct a Class Discussion. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan: 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 331%3%. Order 


which amount to $1 or less must be accompanies 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cas 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from th 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteent! 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TIME TO RETIRE? 


Aone with raises in teachers salary 
should come a better system of retire- 
ment. I believe a teacher should be re- 
tired after 25 years of teaching, cer- 
tainly not over 30. Many teachers are 
worn out after teaching 25 or 30 years, 
but they have no money saved and 
have dependents. 

In a few years there may be plenty 
of teachers, especially if a decent salary 
schedule is fixed. What about the tired- 
out teacher who has taught 30 years, 
but who perhaps began young and can- 
not retire for another 10 or 15 years? 
Why not retire her after 25 or 30 years 
and let her have a bit of time to rest her 
nerves, with a younger teacher taking 
her place? Give the poor old maid 
time to dream, even if she has never 


had time to catch a man.—wnnps. F. E. 
sMITH, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION? 


IF OUR CHILDREN are to grow into 
men and women capable of assuming 
the duties of tomorrow, they must put 
their feet upon a stronger foundation 
than pleasure and money. Too long 
that has been the attitude of teachers, 
so what can we expect of youth? Let 
us publicize the teacher who has “serv- 
ice” rather than “money” her life aim. 

—MRS. KEITH APPLEMAN, teacher, La- 
grange, Ind. 


EDUCATION VERSUS KNIVES 


I arrenvep a lecture last night at our 
local highschool where I heard Gregor 
Ziemer give his impressions on “why 
We should now. start the reeducation 
of Germany.” We must, he says, send 
enough American teachers to that 
country to teach in the American way, 
to stamp out the idea no doubt almost 
indelible in the minds of young Ger- 
mans that they still “inside” are the 
master race, waiting only for another 
chance to try again. 
| I have 3 sons, 14, 10, and 4 years of 
age. After seeing the knives the Ger- 
mans from old to young are taught to 
carry and use, if I didn’t write to you 
and say, “We must reeducate Ger- 
many in the paths of truth, democracy, 
airness to all races and creeds,” then, 
—- the instrument whereby 

se Knives would go thru my sons. 


We're pleading with you, praying, 
asking, “If you as an Association have 
any power to bring about the reeduca- 
tion of German youth, then do it.” 
You'll get the needed response from 


teachers.—MRSs. GENEVIEVE P. GAYLORD, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


[Efforts of the NEA in working 
toward an international educational 
agency and in making the UNO strong 
enough to deal with the threat to 
peace are described elsewhere in this 
Journat. | 


SUGGESTIONS 


Ler’s sEE what we can do in the way 
of getting student exchanges the world 
over. I am interested in personal con- 
tacts by mail with teachers and classes 
in other countries. I have looked in 
vain for a simple foreign journal in my 
field to which we could subscribe to 
give students a closer contact. I would 
like to correspond with and exchange 
ideas with other teachers in other coun- 
tries. Language is a problem, but my 
wife and I can read German and 
French and we'll find some way to 
read others if necessary. 

—CLARENCE R. PERISHO, McCook Ju- 
nior College, McCook, Nebraska. 

{For information about correspond- 
ence with Latin American teachers, 
write to the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. (also Chi- 
nese), and’ the Division of Inter-Amer- 
ican Educational Affairs, Washington 
25, D. C. For student correspondence 
exchange, write to Dr. N. H. Crowell, 
International Students Society, Hills- 
boro, Ore.; R. C. Mishek, Waseca 
Highschool, Student Letter Exchange, 
Waseca, Minn.; M. A. Sohrab, dir., 
The Caravan, 132 E. 65th St., N. Y.] 


CRACKING THE WHIP? 


Is THERE any way to stop the tend- 
ency to intimidate teachers—when 
there are no political causes, no punish- 
able dishonesties, only old-fashioned 
bossiness and executive determination 
to rule everybody? There is really ter- 
rible fear among the teachers here, to 
the point that makes an independent 
person ill. Tenure makes discharge im- 
possible but punishment, bullying, 
neglect are there to hamper teaching. 

—A TEACHER whose name we with- 
hold for obvious reasons. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


I woutp like to know what happens 
in a Mexican or Chilean or English 
school in a day and in a school year. 
I would rather know this than have to 
skip a lengthy article on what a fine 
thing an international point of view 
is——-RAYMOND E. BASSETT, Sociology 
teacher, Normal School, Gorham, Me. 


OVER A TEACHER’S SHOULDER 


My wirt is a teacher and so receives 
Tue Journat. Several articles in the 
current issue have caught my atten- 
tion. Senator Murray’s article on his 
Full Employment Bill is enlightening 
and timely. “Peacetime Conscription” 
by Harrop A. Freeman has provided 
me with some ideas to chew upon and 
will help me to get down to the task 
of finding where I stand. “Marching 
Orders for a New Day” is an article 
I am sorry to see in your JourNat! 

—RICHARD P. FOWLER, Oberlin, Ohio. 


HELPS ON SALARIES 


Your RECENT dynamic editorial sug- 
gests that you may be able to render 
valuable assistance to our local teach- 
ers association. We have recently ap- 
pointed a committee, to work with the 
superintendent to investigate and pro- 
pose a teachers salary schedule. 

Franklin has a population of 7000, 
of which 763 are in school, grades 1-12. 
The community employs 41 fulltime 
teachers and appropriates an annual 
budget for education of $94,000. 

There are no communities of the 
size of Franklin within this state that 
have existing salary schedules. We 
would appreciate any information you 
are able to send, or refer us to imme- 
diately which may serve as a guide to 
making proposals that will be just and 
favorable to all concerned.—JosEPH L. 
KING, Franklin, N. H. 

[Thru the expert salary service of the 
NEA Research Division, this commit- 
tee was supplied full help based on 
nationwide studies. Similar requests 
are filled almost daily. ] 





If you wish to help make “Our 
Readers Write” a stimulating, encour- 
aging, and effective forum, send us 
your ideas now. 
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Who Will Lead? 


Peace brings us many new problems. Here’s a 


chance for America’s teachers . . by James Hilton 


Author of “So Well Remembered” 


Ife 


HE men in uniform are coming home, having finished the gigantic job they set them- 
selves; but it is only part of the job that has to be done. They have left an even bigger 
job to the soldiers of the future. 

Before you read a sinister note into that statement, let me explain. Those soldiers of the 
future are not in uniform. They are never drafted. They carry no arms. Yet today they face a 
task as difficult as the Normandy landing, and one in which the penalties of failure are just 
as grave. 


They are the teachers . . . in a world that has so much to learn, and so little time left 
for learning. 

Basically, what has to be learned is simple—as simple as the formula that Einstein was 
able to put into a 3-letter equation a quarter of a century ago. But it is just those simple things 
that are apt to be tremendously difficult. To translate the Einstein formula into the atom bomb 
required years of painstaking effort by the world’s best brains. To translate “one world” into 
a living ethic of peace will require no less . . . and perhaps more. 

It is not a soft-hearted job of teaching us to love our enemies, or even our friends; it is 
a hard-headed job of sharing the same world with all sorts of people, whether we particularly 
like them or not. And sharing implies justice, and justice implies some kind of worldwide 
organization to pronounce and enforce judgment; and this in turn demands, in addition to our 
best brains, the support of the plain people of the world, in all countries and of all races. 

Here is where the teachers come in—teachers in school, where everything has to be 
learned by children, and also teachers out of school, where so much has to be unlearned by 
adults. The writer, the preacher, the radio commentator, all are teachers in this wider sense. 
Their task is not only to sell our democratic way of life to the defeated nations, but to sell 
ourselves a new concept of the future. There will be no lucky nations in the next war. “One 
world” has come, for good or evil, whether we like it or not. 

Perhaps we had better learn to like it, since we have to live in it. But this again is where 
the teachers come in. They can explore and chart the new territory that has no geographical 
frontiers—territory of the mind and spirit in which every clear thinker is a Columbus. They 
can draw the line between reverencing the past and being hidebound by it; they can bridge the 
gulf between saints and cynics (a far more crucial division of humanity than saints and sinners). 
They can insist that every man shall have bread to eat, so that he can then learn that man does 
not live by bread alone. 

If I had a child who wanted to be a teacher, I would bid him Godspeed as if he were 
going to a war. For indeed the war against prejudice, greed, and ignorance is eternal, and those 
who dedicate themselves to it give their lives no less because they may live to see some fraction 
of the battle won. They are the commandoes of the peace, if peace is to be more than a short 
armistice. As in a relay race, our armed men have handed victory to those who dare not stand 
still to admire it, but must run with it for very life to a further and larger goal. 


From THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, November 25, 1945. 
USE THIS PAGE ON YOUR BULLETINBOARD 
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UNESCO—World Charter for Education 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization— 


The governments of the states par- 
ties to this Constitution, on behalf of 
their peoples, declare that since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed; that igno- 
rance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause thruout the his- 
tory of mankind of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the 
world thru which their differences have 
all too often broken into war: that the 
great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the 
denial of the democratic principles of 
the dignity, equality, and mutual re- 
i spect of men and by the propagation 
in their place thru ignorance and prej- 
udice of the doctrine of the inequality 
of men and races; that the wide diffu- 
sion of culture and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and 
peace are indispensable to the dignity 
of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfil in a 
spirit of mutual assistance and con- 
cern; a peace based exclusively upon 
the political and economic arrange- 

ments of governments would not 
be a peace which could secure the 
unanimous, lasting, and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world and 
that the peace and moral solidarity of 
mankind must therefore be founded, 
if it is not: to fail, upon the intel- 
lectual. For these reasons the states 
parties to this Constitution, believ- 
ing in full and equal opportunities 
tor education for all, in the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in the 
iree exchange of ideas and knowledge, 
are agreed and determined to develop 
and to increase the means of com- 
munication between their peoples and 
(o employ these means for the purposes 
of mutual understanding and a truer 
and more perfect knowledge of each 
other’s lives. In consequence whereof 
| they do hereby create the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
| tural Organization for the purpose of 
met. thru the educational and 

nd cultural relations of the 
Peoples of the world the objectives of 
international peace and of the common 





welfare of mankind for which the 
United Nations Organization wasestab- 
lished and which its Charter proclaims. 


ARTICLE |: Purposes and Functions 


[1] The purpose of the Organization 
is to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the na- 
tions thru education, science, and culture 
in order to further universal respect of 
justice, for the rule of law, and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world without distinction of race, sex, 
language, or religion by the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

[2] To realize this purpose the Organ- 
ization will: 

[a] Collaborate in the work of advanc- 
ing the mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of peoples thru all means of 
mass communication and to that end 
recommend such international agree- 
ments as may be necessary to promote 
the free flow of ideas by word and image; 

[b] Give fresh impulse to popular edu- 
cation and to the spread of culture by 
coilaborating with members at their re- 
quest in the development of educational 
activities; by instituting collaboration 
among the nations to advance the ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity 
without regard to race, sex, or any dis- 
tinctions, economic or social; by suggest- 
ing educational methods best suited to 
prepare the children of the world for the 
responsibilities of freedom; 

[c] Maintain, increase, and diffuse 
knowledge; by assuring the conservation 
and protection of the world’s inheritance 
of books, works of art, and monuments 
of history and science, and recommending 
to the nations concerned the necessary in- 
ternational conventions; by encouraging 
cooperation among the nations in all 
branches of intellectual activity, includ- 
ing the international exchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, science, 
and culture and the exchange of publica- 
tions, objects of artistic and scientific 
interest, and other materials of informa- 
tion; by initiating methods of interna- 
tional cooperation calculated to give the 
people of all countries access to the 
printed and published materials produced 
by any of them. 

[3] With a view to preserving the in- 
dependence, integrity, and fruitful diver- 
sity of the cultures and educational sys- 
tems of the states members of this 
Organization, the Organization is pro- 
hibited from intervening in matters 


which are essentially within their domes- 
tic jurisdiction. 
ARTICLE Il: Membership 


[1] Membership of the United Na- 
tions Organization shall carry with it the 
right fo membership of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

[2] Subject to the conditions of the 
agreement between this Organization 
and the United Nations Organization, 
approved pursuant to Article X of this 
Constitution, states not members of the 
United Nations Organization may be ad- 
mitted to membership of the Organiza- 
tion upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board by a two-thirds majority vote 
of the General Conference. 

[3] Members of the Organization 
which are suspended from the exercise 
of the rights and privileges of member- 
ship of the United Nations Organization 
shall, upon the request of the latter, be 
suspended from the rights and privileges 
of this Organization. 

[4] Members of the Organization 
which are expelled from the United Na- 
tions Organization shall automatically 
cease to be members of this Organization. 


ARTICLE Ill: Organs 


The Organization shall include a Gen- 
eral Conference, an Executive Board, and 
a Secretariat. 


ARTICLE IV: The General Conference 
[A] COMPOSITION 


[1] The General Conference shall con- 
sist of the representatives of the states 
members of the Organization. The gov- 
ernment of each member state shall ap- 
point not more than 5 delegates who 
shall be selected after consultation with 
the National Commission if established, 
or with educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural bodies. 

[B] FUNCTIONS 

[2] The General Conference shall de- 
termine the policies and the main lines 
of work of the Organization. It shall take 
decisions on programs drawn up by the 
Executive Board. 

[3] The General Conference shall, 
when it deems it desirable, summon in- 
ternational conferences on education, the 
sciences, and humanities, and the dis- 
semination of knowledge. 

[4] The General Conference shall, in 
adopting proposals for submission to the 
member states, distinguish between rec- 
ommendations and international conven- 
tions submitted for their approval. In the 
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former case a majority vote shall suffice; 
in the latter case a two-thirds majority 
shall be required. Each of the member 
states shall submit recommendations or 
conventions to its competent authorities 
within a period of one year from the close 
of the session of the General Conference 
at which they were adopted. 

[5] The General Conference shall ad- 
vise the United Nations Organization on 
the educational, scientific, and ¢ultural 
aspects of matters of concern to the latter 
in accordance with the terms and proce- 
dure agreed upon between the appropri- 
ate authorities of the 2 organizations. 

[6] The General Conference shall re- 
ceive and consider the reports submitted 
periodically by member states as provided 
by Article VIII. 

[7] The General Conference shall 
elect the members of the Executive Board 
and on the recommendation of the Board 
shall appoint the Director-General. 
[C] VOTING 

[8] Each member state shall have one 
vote in the General Conference. Decisions 
shall be made by a simple majority, ex- 
cept in cases in which a two-thirds ma- 
jority is required by the provisions of 
this Constitution. A majority shall be a 
majority of the members present and 
voting. 

[D] PROCEDURE 
[9] The General Conference shall 


meet annually in ordinary session; it may 
meet in extraordinary session on the call 
of the Executive Board. At each session 
the location of its next session shall be 
designated by the General Conference 
and shall vary from year to year. 

[10] The General Conference shall at 
each session elect a President and other 
officers and adopt Rules of Procedure. 

[11] The General Conference shall set 
up special and technical committees and 
such other subordinate bodies as may be 
necessary for its purposes. 

[12] The General Conference shall 
cause arrangements to be made for pub- 
lic access to meetings subject to such 
regulations as it shall prescribe. 
|E] OBSERVERS 

[13] The General Conference ‘on the 
recommendation of the Executive Board 
and by a twothirds majority may, subject 
to its rules of procedure, invite as observ- 
ers at specified sessions of the conference 
or of its commissions representatives of 
international organizations such as those 
referred to in Article XI, Paragraph 4. 

ARTICLE V: Executive Board 
[A] COMPOSITION 

[1] The Executive Board shall consist 

of 18 members elected by the General 


Conference from among the Delegates 
appointed by the member states together 
with the President of the Conference 
who shall sit exofficio in an advisory 
capacity. 

[2] In electing the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board the General Conference 
shall endeavor to include persons compe- 
tent in the arts, the humanities, the sci- 
ences, education, and the diffusion of 
ideas and qualified by their experiences 
and capacity to fulfill the administrative 
and executive duties of the Board. It shall 
also have regard to the diversity of cul- 
tures and a balanced geographical distri- 
bution. Not more than one national of 
any member state shall serve on the 
Board at any one time, the President of 
the Conference excepted. 

[3] The elected members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board shall serve for a term of 3 
years and shall be immediately eligible 
for a second term but shall not serve con- 
secutively for more than 2 terms. At the 
first election 18 members shall be elected 
of whom one-third shall retire at the end 
of the first year and one-third at the end 
of the second year, the order of retire- 
ment being determined immediately after 
the election by the drawing of lots. 
Thereafter 6 members shall be elected 
each year. 

[4] In the event of the death or resig- 
nation of one of its members the Execu- 
tive Board shall appoint from among the 
Delegates of the member state concerned 
a substitute who shall serve until the next 
session of the General Conference which 


shall elect a member for the remainder 
of the term. 


[B] FUNCTIONS 


[5] The Executive Board, acting 
under the authority of the General Con- 
ference, shall be responsible for the execu- 
tion of the program adopted by the Con- 
ference and shall prepare its agenda and 
program of work. 

[6] The Executive Board shall recom- 
mend to the General Conference the ad- 
mission of new members to the Organ- 
ization. 

[7] Subject to decisions of the General 
Conference the Executive Board shall 
adopt its own Rules of Procedure. It shall 
elect its officers from among its members. 

[8] The Executive Board shall meet in 
regular session at least twice a year and 
may meet in special session if convoked 
by the Chairman on his own initiative 
or upon the request of 6 members of the 
Board. 

[9] The Chairman of the Executive 
Board shall present to the General Con- 
ference with or without comment the 
annual report of the Director-General on 





the activities of the Organization which 


shall have been previously submitted t 
the Board. 

[10] The Executive Board shall make 
all necessary arrangements to consult th: 
representatives of international organiza. 
tions or qualified persons concerned with 
questions within its competence. 

[11] The members of the Executive 
Board shall exercise the powers delegated 
to them by the General Conference on 
behalf of the Conference as a whole and 
not as representatives of their respective 
governments. 


ARTICLE VI: Secretariat 


[1] The Secretariat shall consist of a 
Director-General and such staff as may 
be required. 

[2] The Director-General shall lk 
nominated by the Executive Board and 
appointed by the General Conference for 
a period of 6 years, under such conditions 
as the Conference may approve, and shal! 
be eligible for reappointment. He shal! 
be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

[3] The Director-General or a deputy 
designated by him shall participate, with- 
out the right to vote, in all meetings oi 
the General Conference, of the Executive 
Board and of the committees of the 
Organization. He shail formulate pro 
posals for appropriate action by the Con- 
ference and the Board. 

[4] The Director-General shall ap- 
point the staff of the Secretariat in ac- 
cordance with staff regulations to be 
approved by the General Conference. 
Subject to the paramount consideration 
of securing the highest standards of in- 
tegrity, efficiency, and technical compe- 
tence appointment to the staff shall be on 
as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

[5] The responsibilities of the Direc- 
tor-General and of the staff shall be ex- 
clusively international in character. In 
the discharge of their duties they shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any authority ex 
ternal to the Organization. They shall 
refrain from any action which might 
prejudice their position as international 
officials. Each state member of the Organ- 
ization undertakes to respect the intet- 
national character of the responsibilities 
of the Director-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

[6] Nothing in this Article shall pre- 
clude the Organization from entering 
into special arrangements within the 
United Nations Organization for com- 
mon services and staff and for the inter- 
change of personnel. 
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RTICLE VII: National Cooperating 
Bodies 


[1] Each member state shall make 
ch arrangements as suit its particular 
nditions for the purpose of associating 
s principal bodies interested in educa- 
onal, scientific, and cultural matters 
ith the work of the Organization, pref- 
. ably by the formation of a National 
ommission broadly representative of 
e government and such bodies. 
[2] National Commissions or national 
Booperating bodies where they exist, shall 
ct in an advisory capacity to their re- 
ective delegations to the General Con- 
‘rence and to their governments in mat- 
rs relating to the Organization and 
all function as agencies of liaison in all 
atters of interest to it. 
§ (3| The Organization may, on the re- 
Buest of a member state, delegate either 
Mmporarily or permanently a member of 
s Secretariat to serve on the National 
ommission of that state, in order to as- 
ist in the development of its work. 


ARTICLE VIII: Reports by Member 
States 

Each member state shall report peri- 
bdically to the Organization in a manner 
o be determined by the General Confer- 

nce on its laws, regulations, and statistics 

elating to educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural life and institutions and on the 
action taken upon the recommendations 
pnd conventions referred to in Article 
V, Paragraph 4. 
ARTICLE IX: Budget 

[1] The budget shall be administered 
y the Organization. 

[2] The General Conference shall ap- 
rove and give final effect to the budget 
nd to the apportionment of financial 

#sponsibility among the states members 
@ot the Organization subject to such ar- 
Mangement with the United Nations as 
@nay be provided in the agreement to be 
‘ntered into pursuant to Article X. 

[3] The Director-General with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board may re- 
celve gifts, bequests, and subventions 
directly from governments, public and 


pPtivate institutions, associations, and pri- 
vate persons, 


ARTICLE X: Relations with the United 
Nations Organization 
_ This Organization shall be brought 
into relation with the United Nations 
Organization as soon as practicable as 
one of the specialized agencies referred 
'o in Article 57 of the Charter of the 
—— Nations. This relationship shall 
e effected thru an agreement with the 
United Nations Organization under Ar- 
ticle 63 of the Charter which agreement 
Shall be subject to the approval of the 
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General Conference of this Organization. 
The agreement shall provide for effective 
cooperation between the 2 Organizations 
in the pursuit of their common purposes 
and at the same time shall recognize the 
autonomy of this Organization within 
the fields of its competence as defined in 
this Constitution. Such agreement may, 
among other matters, provide for the ap- 
proval and financing of the budget of 
the Organization by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE XI: Relations with Other 
Specialized International Organi- 
zations and Agencies 
[1] This Organization may cooperate 

with other specialized intergovernmental 

organizations and agencies whose inter- 
ests and activities are related to its pur- 
poses. To this end the Director-General, 
acting under the general authority of the 
Executive Board, may establish effective 
working relationships with such organi- 
zations and agencies and establish such 
joint committees as may be necessary to 
assure effective cooperation. Any formal 
arrangements entered into with such 
organizations or agencies shall be subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board. 

[2] Whenever the General Conference 
of this Organization and the competent 
authorities of any other specialized inter- 
governmental organizations or agencies 
whose purposes and functions lie within 
the competence of this Organization 
deem it desirable to effect a transfer of 
their resources and activities to this Or- 
ganization the Director-General, subject 
to the approval of the Conference, may 
enter into mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments for this purpose. 

[3] This Organization may make ap- 
propriate arrangements with other inter- 
governmental organizations for reciprocal 
representation at meetings. 

[4] The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
may make suitable arrangements for 
consultation and cooperation with non- 
governmental international organizations 
concerned with matters within its com- 
petence and may invite them to under- 
take specific tasks. Such cooperation may 
also include appropriate participation by 
representatives of such organizations on 
Advisory Committees set up by the Gen- 
eral Conference. 


ARTICLE XII: Legal Status of the 
Organization 


The provisions of Articles 104 and 105 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization concerning the legal status 
of that Organization, its privileges and 
immunities shall apply in the same way 
to this Organization. 


ARTICLE XIill: Amendments 

[1] Proposals for amendments to this 
Constitution shall become effective upon 
receiving the approval of the General 
Conference by a two-thirds majority pro- 
vided, however, that those amendments 
which involve fundamental alterations in 
the aims of the Organization or new obli- 
gations for the member states shall re- 
quire subsequent acceptance on the part 
of two-thirds of the member states before 
they come into force. The draft texts of 
proposed amendments shall be communi- 
cated by the Director-General to the 
member states at least 6 months in ad- 
vance of their consideration by the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

[2] The General Conference _ shall 
have power to adopt by a two-thirds 
majority Rules of Procedure for carrying 
out the provisions of this Article. 

ARTICLE XIV: Interpretation 

[1] The English and French texts of 
this Constitution shall be regarded as 
equally authoritative. 

[2] Any question or dispute concern- 
ing the interpretation of this Constitu- 
tion shall be referred for determination 
to the International Court of Justice or 
to an Arbitral Tribunal as the General 
Conference may determine under its 
Rules of Procedure. 


ARTICLE XV: Entry into Force 

[1] This Constitution shall be subject 
to acceptance. The Instruments of Ac- 
ceptance shall be deposited with the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom. 

[2] This Constitution shall remain 
open for signature in the archives of the 
government of the United Kingdom. 
Signature may take place either before 
or after the deposit of the Instrument of 
Acceptance. No acceptance shall be valid 
unless preceded or followed by signature. 

[3] This Constitution shall come into 
force when it has been accepted by 20 of 
its signatories; subsequent acceptances 
shall take effect immediately. 

[4] The government of the United 
Kingdom will inform all members of the 
United Nations of the receipt of all In- 
struments of Acceptance and of the date 
on which the Constitution comes into 
force in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized to that effect, have signed this 
constitution in the English and French 
languages, both texts being equally au- 
thentic. Done in London the sixteenth 
day of November 1945 in a single copy 
in the English and French languages, 
of which certified copies will be com- 
municated by the government of the 
United Kingdom to the governments of 
all the members of the United Nations. 
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former case a majority vote shall suffice; 
in the latter case a two-thirds majority 
shall be required. Each of the member 
states shall submit recommendations or 
conventions to its competent authorities 
within a period of one year from the close 
of the session of the General Conference 
at which they were adopted. 

[5] The General Conference shall ad- 
vise the United Nations Organization on 
the educational, scientific, and ¢ultural 
aspects of matters of concern to the latter 
in accordance with the terms and proce- 
dure agreed upon between the appropri- 
ate authorities of the 2 organizations. 

[6] The General Conference shall re- 
ceive and consider the reports submitted 
periodically by member states as provided 
by Article VIII. 

[7] The General Conference _ shall 
elect the members of the Executive Board 
and on the recommendation of the Board 
shall appoint the Director-General. 
[C] VOTING 

[8] Each member state shall have one 
vote in the General Conference. Decisions 
shall be made by a simple majority, ex- 
cept in cases in which a two-thirds ma- 
jority is required by the provisions of 
this Constitution. A majority shall be a 
majority of the members present and 
voting. 

[D] PROCEDURE 
[9] The General Conference shall 


meet annually in ordinary session; it may 
meet in extraordinary session on the call 
of the Executive Board. At each session 
the location of its next session shall be 
designated by the General Conference 
and shall vary from year to year. 

[10] The General Conference shall at 
each session elect a President and other 
officers and adopt Rules of Procedure. 

[11] The General Conference shall set 
up special and technical committees and 
such other subordinate bodies as may be 


[12] The General Conference shall 
cause arrangements to be made for pub- 
lic access to meetings subject to such 
regulations as it shall prescribe. 
|E] OBSERVERS 

[13] The General Conference ‘on the 
recommendation of the Executive Board 
and by a two-thirds majority may, subject 
to its rules of procedure, invite as observ- 
ers at specified sessions of the conference 
or of its commissions representatives of 
international organizations such as those 
referred to in Article XI, Paragraph 4. 

ARTICLE V: Executive Board 
[A] COMPOSITION 

[1] The Executive Board shall consist 

pf 18 members elected by the General 





Conference from among the Delegates 
appointed by the member states together 
with the President of the Conference 
who shall sit exofficio in an advisory 
capacity. 

[2] In electing the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board the General Conference 
shall endeavor to include persons compe- 
tent in the arts, the humanities, the sci- 
ences, education, and the diffusion of 
ideas and qualified by their experiences 
and capacity to fulfill the administrative 
and executive duties of the Board. It shall 
also have regard to the diversity of cul- 
tures and a balanced geographical distri- 
bution. Not more than one national of 
any member state shall serve on the 
Board at any one time, the President of 
the Conference excepted. 

[3] The elected members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board shall serve for a term of 3 
years and shall be immediately eligible 
for a second term but shall not serve con- 
secutively for more than 2 terms. At the 
first election 18 members shall be elected 
of whom one-third shall retire at the end 
of the first year and one-third at the end 
of the second year, the order of retire- 
ment being determined immediately after 
the election by the drawing of lots. 
Thereafter 6 members shall be elected 
each year. 

[4] In the event of the death or resig- 
nation of one of its members the Execu- 
tive Board shall appoint from among the 
Delegates of the member state concerned 
a substitute who shall serve until the next 
session of the General Conference which 
shall elect a member for the remainder 
of the term. 


[B] FUNCTIONS 


[5] The Executive Board, acting 
under the authority of the General Con- 
ference, shall be responsible for the execu- 
tion of the program adopted by the Con- 
ference and shall prepare its agenda and 
program of work. 

[6] The Executive Board shall recom- 
mend to the General Conference the ad- 
mission of new members to the Organ- 
ization. 

[7] Subject to decisions of the General 
Conference the Executive Board shall 
adopt its own Rules of Procedure. It shall 
elect its officers from among its members. 

[8] The Executive Board shall meet in 
regular session at least twice a year and 
may meet in special session if convoked 
by the Chairman on his own initiative 
or upon the request of 6 members of the 
Board. 

[9] The Chairman of the Executive 
Board shall present to the General Con- 
ference with or without comment the 
annual report of the Director-General on 


the activities of the Organization which 
shall have been previously submitted to 
the Board. 

[10] The Executive Board shall make 
all necessary arrangements to consult the 
representatives of international organiza. 
tions or qualified persons concerned with 
questions within its competence. 

[11] The members of the Executive 
Board shall exercise the powers delegated 
to them by the General Conference on 
behalf of the Conference as a whole and 
not as representatives of their respective 
governments. 


ARTICLE VI: Secretariat 


[1] The Secretariat shall consist of a 
Director-General and such staff as may 
be required. 

[2] The Director-General shall be 
nominated by the Executive Board and 
appointed by the General Conference for 
a period of 6 years, under such conditions 
as the Conference may approve, and shall 
be eligible for reappointment. He shall 
be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

[3] The Director-General or a deputy 
designated by him shall participate, with- 
out the right to vote, in all meetings of 
the General Conference, of the Executive 
Board and of the committees of the 
Organization. He shail formulate pro 
posals for appropriate action by the Con- 
ference and the Board. 

[4] The Director-General shall ap- 
point the staff of the Secretariat in ac- 
cordance with staff regulations to be 
approved by the General Conference. 
Subject to the paramount consideration 
of securing the highest standards of in- 
tegrity, efficiency, and technical compe- 
tence appointment to the staff shall be on 
as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

[5] The responsibilities of the Direc- 
tor-General and of the staff shall be ex- 
clusively international in character. In 
the discharge of their duties they shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any authority e¢x- 
ternal to the Organization. They shall 
refrain from any action which might 
prejudice their position as international 
officials. Each state member of the Organ- 
ization undertakes to respect the inter- 
national character of the responsibilities 
of the Director-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

[6] Nothing in this Article shall pre- 
clude the Organization from entering 
into special arrangements within the 
United Nations Organization for com- 
mon services and staff and for the inter- 
change of personnel. 
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ARTICLE VII: National Cooperating 
Bodies 

[1] Each member state shall make 
uch arrangements as suit its particular 
onditions for the purpose of associating 
ts principal bodies interested in educa- 
‘onal, scientific, and cultural matters 
vith the work of the Organization, pref- 
rably by the formation of a National 
‘ommission broadly representative of 
he government and such bodies. 

[2] National Commissions or national 
ooperating bodies where they exist, shall 


Mact in an advisory capacity to their re- 
Mpcctive delegations to the General Con- 


erence and to their governments in mat- 
ers relating to the Organization and 
shall function as agencies of liaison in all 
matters of interest to it. 

[3] The Organization may, on the re- 
juest of a member state, delegate either 
emporarily or permanently a member of 
ts Secretariat to serve on the National 
Yommission of that state, in order to as- 
sist in the development of its work. 


ARTICLE Vill: Reports by Member 
States 


Each member state shall report peri- 
dically to the Organization in a manner 
o be determined by the General Confer- 
‘nce on its laws, regulations, and statistics 
elating to educational, scientific, and cul- 
ural life and institutions and on the 
action taken upon the recommendations 
and conventions referred to in Article 
IV, Paragraph 4. 

ARTICLE IX: Budget 

[1] The budget shall be administered 
by the Organization. 

[2] The General Conference shall ap- 
prove and give final effect to the budget 
and to the apportionment of financial 
responsibility among the states members 
of the Organization subject to such ar- 
rangement with the United Nations as 
may be provided in the agreement to be 
entered into pursuant to Article X. 

[3] The Director-General with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board may re- 
ceive gifts, bequests, and subventions 
directly from governments, public and 


Private institutions, associations, and _pri- 
vate persons. 


ARTICLE X: Relations with the United 
Nations Organization 
_ This Organization shall be brought 
into relation with the United Nations 
Organization as soon as practicable as 
one of the specialized agencies referred 
‘o in Article 57 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. This relationship shall 
be effected thru an agreement with the 
United Nations Organization under Ar- 
ticle 63 of the Charter which agreement 
shall be subject to the approval of the 


General Conference of this Organization. 
The agreement shall provide for effective 
cooperation between the 2 Organizations 
in the pursuit of their common purposes 
and at the same time shall recognize the 
autonomy of this Organization within 
the fields of its competence as defined in 
this Constitution. Such agreement may, 
among other matters, provide for the ap- 
proval and financing of the budget of 
the Organization by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE XI: Relations with Other 
Specialized International Organi- 
zations and Agencies 
[1] This Organization may cooperate 

with other specialized intergovernmental 

organizations and agencies whose inter- 
ests and activities are related to its pur- 
poses. To this end the Director-General, 
acting under the general authority of the 
Executive Board, may establish effective 
working relationships with such organi- 
zations and agencies and establish such 
joint committees as may be necessary to 
assure effective cooperation. Any formal 
arrangements entered into with such 
organizations or agencies shall be subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board. 

[2] Whenever the General Conference 
of this Organization and the competent 
authorities of any other specialized inter- 
governmental organizations or agencies 
whose purposes and functions lie within 
the competence of this Organization 
deem it desirable to effect a transfer of 
their resources and activities to this Or- 
ganization the Director-General, subject 
to the approval of the Conference, may 
enter into mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments for this purpose. 

[3] This Organization may make ap- 
propriate arrangements with other inter- 
governmental organizations for reciprocal 
representation at meetings. 

[4] The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
may make suitable arrangements for 
consultation and cooperation with non- 
governmental international organizations 
concerned with matters within its com- 
petence and may invite them to under- 
take specific tasks. Such cooperation may 
also include appropriate participation by 
representatives of such organizations on 
Advisory Committees set up by the Gen- 
eral Conference. 


ARTICLE XII: Legal Status of the 
Organization 


The provisions of Articles 104 and 105 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization concerning the legal status 
of that Organization, its privileges and 
immunities shall apply in the same way 
to this Organization. 


ARTICLE XIll: Amendments 

[1] Proposals for amendments to this 
Constitution shall become effective upon 
receiving the approval of the General 
Conference by a two-thirds majority pro- 
vided, however, that those amendments 
which involve fundamental alterations in 
the aims of the Organization or new obli- 
gations for the member states shall re- 
quire subsequent acceptance on the part 
of two-thirds of the member states before 
they come into force. The draft texts of 
proposed amendments shall be communi- 
cated by the Director-General to the 
member states at least 6 months in ad- 
vance of their consideration by the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

[2] The General Conference _ shall 
have power to adopt by a two-thirds 
majority Rules of Procedure for carrying 
out the provisions of this Article. 

ARTICLE XIV: Interpretation 

[1] The English and French texts of 
this Constitution shall be regarded as 
equally authoritative. 

[2] Any question or dispute concern- 
ing the interpretation of this Constitu- 
tion shall be referred for determination 
to the International Court of Justice or 
to an Arbitral Tribunal as the General 
Conference may determine under its 
Rules of Procedure. 


ARTICLE XV: Entry into Force 

[1] This Constitution shall be subject 
to acceptance. The Instruments of Ac- 
ceptance shall be deposited with the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom. 

[2] This Constitution shall remain 
open for signature in the archives of the 
government of the United Kingdom. 
Signature may take place either before 
or after the deposit of the Instrument of 
Acceptance. No acceptance shall be valid 
unless preceded or followed by signature. 

[3] This Constitution shall come into 
force when it has been accepted by 20 of 
its signatories; subsequent acceptances 
shall take effect immediately. 

[4] The government of the United 
Kingdom will inform all members of the 
United Nations of the receipt of all In- 
struments of Acceptance and of the date 
on which the Constitution comes into 
force in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized to that effect, have signed this 
constitution in the English and French 
languages, both texts being equally au- 
thentic. Done in London the sixteenth 
day of November 1945 in a single copy 
in the English and French languages, 
of which certified copies will be com- 
municated by the government of the 
United Kingdom to the governments of 
all the members of the United Nations. 
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Unified Membership in Washington State/ 


JOE A. CHANDLER 


Executive Secretary, 
Washington Education Association 


HE INITIAL STEP in unified member- 
Titip in the state of Washington was 
in reality the successful War and Peace 
Fund Campaign, which was over- 
The NEA interest, en- 
thusiasm, and support aroused by this 
project resulted in one of our largest 
local units (King County) giving 
notice 6 weeks before the 1943 Repre- 
sentative Assembly (our annual busi- 
ness meeting) of its intention to in- 
troduce an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the state association making 
the united dues compulsory for the 
entire state. 

The board of directors of our state 
organization requested the King 
County unit to modify their plans 
in two respects. The first (that the 
amendment be introduced at the No- 
vember 1943 Representative Assembly 
to be acted upon at the 1944 meeting) 
was suggested so teachers and local 
units would have a full year to con- 
sider the proposal and so the state As- 
sociation could try the experiment in 
several typical local associations. The 
second change suggested was that the 
amendment be optional with local 
units, going into effect in each local 
association when ratified by that unit. 

The King County unit cooperated 
in these requests and introduced the 
following amendment at the Novem- 
ber 1943 Representative Assembly 
meeting for Assembly action in 1944: 


subscribed. 


Active membership in the Washing- 
ton Education Association shall be ac- 
companied by active memberships in 
the local affliated unit and the National 
Education Association in all cases where 
reciprocal arrangements are assured. 


The state association prepared and 
released pro and con arguments on the 
proposed amendment. These argu- 
ments and several articles on both sides 
of the question were published in the 
Washington Education Journal. 
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Arrangements were made with 2 
counties (King, 423 teachers, and 
Pierce, 467 teachers) and 2 city units 
(Renton, 153 teachers, and Highline, 
174 teachers) to try united membership 
on an experimental basis in 1944. The 
results of the experiment were as fol- 
lows: 


1944-45 
Member- 
1943-44 ship 
Membership Percents 
Percents on 
on Unified 
Nonunified Dues 
Dues Basis Basis 


Local State National Unified 
King County... 94 94 38 86 


Pierce County 94 94 43 95 
Renton ...... 100 = 100 66 100 


Highline ..... 100 100 462° 100 


It will be noted that the national 
membership increased materially in 
all cases, also that local and state mem- 
bership declined in one instance only— 
King County, but in this case local as- 
sociation dues were raised from 50¢ to 
$3 at the same time the unified dues 
experiment was tried. 

The united membership amendment 
was adopted by the state association at 
its 1944 business session by a vote of 141 
to 6. Contacts were immediately made 
with local units requesting them to 
place the question of united member- 
ship before their units for a vote in the 
spring of 1945. 

Fifty-three out of 86 affiliated local 
units voted to adopt the united plan. 
Twenty-five of these were county 
units; 27 were city units; and 1 unit 
was from an institution of higher 
learning. Sixty-two percent of our 
local units, representing 61°/, of the 
state’s teachers, have adopted the 
principle of united professional dues. 

Most of the units to adopt the united 
proposal had a high percentage of 
NEA membership and adopted it by 
an almost unanimous vote. Personal 
contacts have been made with all local 
units whose previous NEA member- 
ship had been low or where the vote on 


the united proposal was not almost 
unanimous. We have received only on 
written complaint and less than 10 oral 
objections to this forward-looking step 
taken by most of our local units. 

A unified program of state and local 
dues and local unit responsibility for 
the membership canvass have existed 
in Washington since 1920, but the 
united dues program has given impetus 
to these longtime objectives. Member- 
ship in all 3 organizations was accom- 
plished with less persuasive effort than 
ever before. The fears of some that the 
united plan might cause a decrease in 
state membership have not material: 
ized. 

The following membership figures 
clearly show that the NEA member- 
ship (as of November 20, 1945) i: 
nearly 2000 greater than the same 
membership on that date in 1944 and 
is already over a thousand greater than 
NEA membership at the end of the 
Association year in May 1945. They 
also show that Washington State has 
already exceeded its NEA membership 
quota for 1946 by a substantial margin. 


Final 1944-45 Nov.20, Nov. 20, 

May 1944 1945 
WEA 11,774 10,871 10,878 
oe 8,775 7,930 9,841 


The teachers of our state are con- 
vinced that the high standards of 
preparation, security, salary, and re- 
tirement essential for a real profession 
are impossible of achievement in one 
state unless such standards are reason- 
ably provided in all states; that na- 
tional research, leadership, and coun- 
sel are essential if we are to have strong 
local and state associations thruout 
the nation. 

They believe also that the responsi- 
bility of providing the informational 
contacts, resources, and prestige essen- 
tial to a strong National Education 
Association rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the individual teacher 
and the local units, the only effective 
agents and agencies in a position to 
promote a united national teachers or- 
ganization of sufficient strength to 
meet the individual needs of the class- 
room teachers of this country. 
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|walkedinadead city ... 


KAW J LIVED today in a dead city. I know that I lived for its death made me conscious of my living 

and it was dead—surely as dead as the hundreds of soldiers killed in their efforts to destroy it. I 
walked amidst the rubble for blocks in this dead city and I saw no life. That is, I saw no life save my own 
grim reflection in a cracked mirror on a sagging door in a gutted house. 


Yes, on second thought, I did see life. A small, gaunt, starved dog dragging his paralyzed rear amidst 
the wreckage in search of food and stopping now and then to snarl and to chew the torn bloody flesh on 
a hind leg. I pitied that dog his life in that dead city, so I shot him with my pistol and stood watching him 
die, in a detached way without interest or feeling. Death in such mass makes one dispassionate. 


I studied the ruins of that dead city trying to picture what it must have been when there was life there 
other than mine. I saw a sewing machine, an old treadle Singer like I have on the farm in Virginia. Under 
the foot was a length of partially hemmed curtain with needle poised for work when interrupted by the 
collapse of the house about it. 


I saw an American clutching a grenade in a dead hand, in one last vain effort to add to the city’s death 
and instead becoming himself a part of it. I saw a German Rathskeller with beer steins partially filled and 
topped in their flatness by plaster dust from the sagging ceiling, like a newly drawn bead. 


I saw a corner mansion piled in one large heap of battered bricks, save for the bay windows in the corner, 
one atop the other as shells of children’s blocks defying the downfall around them. I saw city blocks flattened 
by block busters, with nothing above the level of my eyes—flat piles of rock and brick and twisted metal 
covered with mortar dust. I saw draperies fluttering like ghostly waving arms from holes that were once 
windows in palatial homes. 


I saw wrecked automobiles, overturned trains, and crushed wagons with bloated horses still harnessed in 
the shafts. I passed along those streets and I saw the inner secrets of men’s lives laid bare from bursted 
wardrobes and overturned chests. I saw dead Germans not stiffened by superman Nazi indoctrination but by 
death as any mortal; and I knew them to be human after all, but I pitied them none, rather rejoicing in their 
human-ness and in their death. 


I saw all this and over all was the stench of death new and old and, as I looked and as I walked, despair 
grew upon me. Was this then the future of the world? I thought as I walked that this dead city might have 
been Charlottesville or Richmond, yet knowing their life I could not conceive of them in this deadness. 
I looked at this death and thanked God for My America. 


Amidst all this destruction I did see hope. Towering high above the flattened city and visible in its beauty 
for the first time in centuries stood the cathedral, a symbol of the past and a vision of the future. It stood 
there battered but proud, refusing to die as the city had died around it, and in its towers pigeons had found 
sanctuary, as men in the past had found sanctuary in its vaulted naves. 


I knew then when I saw that cathedral that this city was not dead but that it would rise anew from the 
ashes of the old. I felt that perhaps, also, there could arise a new world from the ruin of the old. 


I knew that to the people of the world America looked as that cathedral seemed to me—a symbol of the 
future; yet I knew that as that city died, America, too, could die. 


If all of America could have seen with me the death of a once great proud city, perhaps it could gain 
strength for the future task that faces it in building from the ashes of an old world. 


So wrote CAPTAIN COOLIE A. VERNER [162 Ordnance Bomb Disposal Squad, 
former teacher in Virginia schools] shortly after entering the city of Cologne. He 
says, “Remember that it was written one night in the heat of battle while my mind 
and thoughts were still dazed by the death and destruction that I saw around me.” 
[Reprinted from Virginia Journal of Education | 
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NEA REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 


The Buffalo Meeting 


* LACKING ASSURANCE that current travel 
difficulties and hotel congestion will be 
relieved by early summer, the NEA 
Executive Committee has taken action for 
the annual meeting to be in the simplified 
form of the Representative Assembly 
and limited business meetings. Buffalo, 
which was the choice of the Board of 
Directors for the 1945 annual meeting, 
which was cancelled, has been selected 
as the place for the 1946 meeting. This 
meeting will be held within the period 
of June 30-July 7, 1946. The exact dates 
of various activities will be announced 
later. 


YOUR JOURNAL 


Our Readers—Write or Wrong 


% IN oUR ENLARGED JOURNAL, we are 
planning to have pages devoted to you 
as a teacher, your problems, needs, ques- 
tions, and suggestions. We need your par- 
ticipation and cooperation if these pages 
are to be vitally helpful. 

In this JourNaL, you will find on page 
44 a new service page called “Idea Ex- 
change”; on page 45, “Teachers Ques- 
tion Box”; on page 47, “Our Readers 
Write.” Then look in “News and Notes” 
for a column on questions and answers 
about the NEA and another column on 
humor. 

To make these pages really worthwhile 
every month we need your contributions. 


























FOR THE NEW YEAR 


A Teachers 


%* I resolve: 


[1] To be to the teaching profession 
an asset rather than a liability. 

[2] To bestir myself more energeti- 
cally to achieve and to fret less about 
reward. 

[3] To spend and be spent in worthy 
service. 

[4] To give full measure, running 
over, as a psychologist, physiologist, hy- 
gienist. 

[5] To adhere, the best I can, to the 
Golden Rule. 

[6] To go about my activities with 
greater cheerfulness. 

[7] To commend more, and con- 
demn less. 

[8] To push forward more pains- 
takingly, perseveringly, and conscien- 
tiously to realization. 

[9] To exercise more selfcontrol, more 
selfreliance, more unselfishness. 

[10] To pay such attention to my 
habits that I won’t have to worry about 
my health. 

[11] To take sharp-edged disappoint- 
ments and hammer them into spurs. 

[12] To realize how little I really 
deserve. 

[13] To recognize how much I really 
have. 

[14] Not to be chagrined if the world 
does not pat me fondly on the back. 

[15] To try always to see other view- 
points than my own 

—Auice Torpny, Walter Allen School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in the “Bulletin” 
of the Milwaukee Teachers Association. 


Resolution 


A HIGHSCHOOL NEWS- 
PAPER CLINIC spon- 
sored by the Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune and the 
Minneapolis Daily 
Times, was attended 
by 800 students of 
that city. Faculty ad- 
visers and students 
were enthusiastic over 
the clinic as a valuable 
and practical aid to 
highschool —_journal- 
ism. This photo was 
taken at the photog- 
raphy seminar. 
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AMheut the WEA 


If I have been in the armed forces and 
am now reentering the teaching profes- 
sion, am I still a member of the NEA? 

No, not unless your membership dues 
have been paid within the past year. This 
is true even if you are one of the many 
teachers in the armed forces who, upon 
your request, received THE Journat free. 
But it will be a simple matter to make 
a new plate for you—as soon as you send 
in your $3. Returning servicemen are 
finding NEA publications their best 
means of catching up on what has been 
happening in education while they have 
been overseas. 


What is NEA Life Membership? 


Life membership entitles you to active 
membership in the Association for life 
upon payment of $100. This can be paid 
either in a lump sum or in instalments 
of $10 for 10 years or 4 payments of $25. 


Is the NEA an agency of the United 
States government? 

No. The NEA is a voluntary organiza- 
tion of educational workers. 


How many local associations are affili- 
ated with the NEA? 


1363. 
What is the Representative Assembly? 


The Representative Assembly, com- 
posed of delegates from affiliated state 
and local associations, meets annually 
(except in wartime) usually during the 
last week beginning the last Sunday in 
June. Meetings are open to all members, 
but only delegates may vote. All resolu- 
tions, committee reports, amendments to 
bylaws, and the like come before this 
body for final action. 


What *s the Board of Directors? 


This Board is composed of the official 
representatives of the NEA within their 
states, who are looked to for leadership in 
promotion of Association policies, activ- 
ities, and membership; and the president, 
first vicepresident, treasurer, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, former NEA presi- 
dents elected prior to July 1, 1937; and 
Life Directors of the Association. The 
Board is a policymaking body. 


INSTITUTES 


1945 Institutes on Professional and 
Public Relations 


ARKANSAS 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia; S. C. E. Powers; June 21. 
COLORADO 
University of Denver, Denver; E. D. 
Whittlesay; June 20-21, 
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ILLINOIS 


Eastern State Teachers College, 
Charleston; William H. Zeigel; July 2-3. 

Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal; Floyd T. Goodier; July 17-19. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb; Charles E. Howell; July 12. 


KaNSAS 


Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; Robert N. Bush; June 21-22. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg; E. E. Stonecipher; June 24-29. 


MARYLAND 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; 
Florence E. Bamberger; July 14. 

State Teachers College, Frostburg; Lil- 
lian C. Compton; July 25. 

State Teachers College; Salisbury; J. 
D. Blackwell; November 13. 

University of Maryland, College Park; 
A. E. Joyal; July 19. 

Western Maryland College, Westmin- 
ster; A. M. Isanogle; July 27. 


MINNESOTA 


State Teachers College, Moorhead; A. 
W. Snarr; June 22. 

State Teachers College, Duluth; Her- 
bert Sorenson; July 12. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 


Clifford P. Archer; July 17. 


MONTANA 


Montana State University, Missoula; 
Walter A. Anderson; June 21-23. 


NEBRASKA 
State Teachers College, Kearney; W. 
L. Nicholas; June 18-22. 
State Teachers College, Wayne; Ray 
Bryan; July 16-20. 
University of Omaha, Omaha; L. O. 
Taylor; March 27. 


NEW YORK 


State Teachers College, Buffalo; Kate 
V. Wofford; July 18. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
State Teachers College, Dickinson; Iver 
I. Grindstuen; July 16. 


State Teachers College, Minot; C. C. 
Swain; June 27. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
State Teachers College, Mansfield; Eu- 
gene P. Bertin; July 31. 


_ State Teachers College, West Chester; 
Earl F, Sykes; July 18. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill; Willis 
D. Magginis; July 11-13. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spear- 
fish; Jessie M. Pangburn; June 29. 
- Eastern State Normal School, Madison; 
Clifton S, Lines; June 27. 


> pring > 
WV. VV. Ludeman; June 20. 


TEXAS 


Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Austin; Pat H. Norwood; July 27. 

University of Texas, Austin; Charles 
F, Arrowood; August 9. 


UTAH 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
Leo G. Provest; June 19. 


VERMONT 


University of Vermont, Burlington; 


Nelle A. Adams; July 31. 


VIRGINIA 


Madison College, Harrisonburg; W. J. 
Gifford; July 13-14. 

State Teachers College, Farmville; J. P. 
Wynne; October 25. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington State College, Pullman; 
Leslie L. Chisholm; June 28-29. 

University of Washington, Seattle; Ed- 
gar M. Draper; July 24. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield State College, Bluefield; 
Gregory W. Whiting; June 29. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont; 
Frank S. White; July 12. 

Glenville State College, Glenville; John 
C. Shreve; June 26. 

Marshall College, Huntington; Otis S. 
Wilson; July 12. 

Morris Harvey. College, Charleston; 
Harry M. Brawley; June 27. 

Salem College, Salem; Oliver S. Iken- 
berry; June 27. 

Storer College, Harpers Ferry; Helen 
Stephens; May 4. 

West Virginia State College, Institute; 
Grace I. Woodson; August 8. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town; L. B. Hill; April 20-21. 


WISCONSIN 


State Teachers College, La Crosse; 
Alice Drake; June 27-28. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; 


Glen E. Eye; July 9-10. 


TULIP BULBS were 
planted on the nation’s 
capitol grounds in Oc- 
tober at a special cere- 
mony. Dr. Alexander 
Loudon, Netherlands 
Ambassaaor to the 
United States, presented 
the bulbs to the pre- 
siding officers of the 
House and Senate. The 
bulbs are a portion of 
the 600,000 flower 
bulbs which the Dutch 
people are giving to the 
United States as a token 
of gratitude for their 
liberation. 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
Walter C. Reusser and Ernest Hilton; 
June 25-27. 


1945 ZONE SCHOOLS, KANSAS 


Gendea City. .....5 085 September 24-25 
Colby ...............September 25-26 
Sr September 27-28 
PES 5ckeniiows September 28-29 
REE ree ee: October 8-9 
oR Peer October 9-10 

co Seer October 10-11 
WN i kh inseenca mes October 12-13 


CLOTHING COLLECTION 






| COLLECTION 
For Overseas Relief 


%& IN THE VICTORY CLOTHING COLLECTION 
you have a chance to befriend 25,000,000 
men, women, and children in the liber- 
ated countries. Write to Victory Clothing 
Collection, 100 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 7, 
N. Y. for information on how you can 
help. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Victory for Vermont 


¥%& THE 1945 LEGISLATURE has set a $1000 
minimum salary for public schoolteach- 
ers to take effect July 1, 1945. “The board 
of school directors shall employ teachers 
upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent and fix their compensation but 
in no case shall the compensation be less 
than $1000 per school year for a teacher 
with the lowest grade certificate.” This 
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James Earl Russell, 
dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia 
University for 48 
years, who died No- 
vember 4, 1945. His 
contributions to edu- 
cation will long be 
remembered. 





was recommended by the commissioner, 
state board of education, and supported 
by the Vermont Education Association. 


Teachers’ Pay—A National 
Disgrace 


% THE FOLLOWING is a summarization 
of the distribution of the Reader’s Digest 
article on teachers salaries; 50,000 re- 
prints supplied by Reader’s Digest sent to 
individual educational leaders among 
teachers; 30,000 reprints from the NEA 
JourNAL distributed to meet requests 
ranging from 1 to 2500 copies; article 
has been reprinted in a number of state 
journals and in the Daily Democrat, 
newspaper of Durant, Oklahoma. 


NEA Committee on International 
Relations 


%& THe procram of the NEA Commit- 
tee on International Relations was so suc- 
cessful last year that a similar and greatly 
expanded program is being worked out 
for this season. A new set of kits and re- 
cordings is available to local teachers 
groups for their use in discussing 5 cur- 
rent international issues: The United Na- 
tions Charter; the Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations; human rights; dependent areas; 
and atomic energy. 

During 1944-45, teachers groups made 
use of 300 international relations kits and 
recordings in over a thousand group 
meetings with a total of over 49,000 in 
attendance. This year, 700 kits will be 
available. 

The kits consist of more than 30 pieces 
of printed materials and include a Hand- 
book, as a guide to building successful 
programs. The 6 recordings deal with 
the subjects under discussion, and are 
for use in conjunction with the kits. 
The kits are available to the advisory 
members of the NEA International Rela- 
tions Committee. Each president of an 
affiliated local and state association has 


been invited to name one such advisory 
member. 


Hats Off to These States 


%& As wE co To press (using figures as of 
November 21) Montana and Washing- 
ton, both united dues states, have already 
exceeded their NEA membership quotas 
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Board of Education 

My 3-year-old daughter was walking 
by a schoolhouse with me when she saw 
the teeter-totter. 

“Look, Mother,” she exclaimed, 
“there’s the schoolboard.”—Milwaukee 
Teachers Association Bulletin. 


Revival of the Fittest? 

Teacher: “When was the revival of 
learning?” 

Pupil: “Just before exams!” 


Truth or Consequences 


Bus driver: “Madam, that child will 
have to pay full fare. He is over 5 years 
of age.” 

She: “But he can’t be. 
married only 4 years.” 

Bus driver: “Never mind the confes- 
sions; let’s have the money!” 


Vital Statistics 
“T’ve a friend I’d like to have you 
girls meet.” 
Athletic girl: “What can he do?” 
Chorus girl: “How much does he 
have?” 
Literary girl: “What does he read?” 
Society girl: “Who are his family?” 


Religious girl: “What church does he 
attend?” 


College girl: “Where is he?” 
The Sky‘s the Limit 


“That is a skyscraper,” announced the 
guide. 
Old lady: “Oh, my! I'd love to see 


it work.” 


I have been 


Fair or Fowl? 


Diner: “Two eggs, please. Don’t fry 
them a second after the white is cooked. 
Don’t turn them over. Just a pinch of 
salt on each. No pepper. Well, what 
are you waiting for?” 

Waitress: “The hen that lays these 
eggs is named Betty. Is that all right, 
sir?” 

Line of Squirmage 


Coach’ (to new player): “You're 
great! The way you hammer the line, 
dodge, tackle your man, and worm thru 
your opponents is simply marvelous.” 

New player (modestly): “I guess it all 
comes from my early training, sir. You 
see, my mother used to take me shopping 
with her on bargain days.” 


Colonial Daze 


A seventh-grade history class, which 
had just finished studying colonial life, 
was on examination. One of the ques- 
tions was, “Discuss city life in colonial 
times.” One boy wrote: “There were not 
many cities, but what there were, were 
out in the country.” 


Arthur Dondineau, 
new superintendent 
of schools, Detroit, 
Michigan, who suc- 
ceeds the late Warren 
E. Bow. For graphic 
story of the work of 
the Detroit Schools, 
see page 12. 


for 1945-46; Nebraska has more mem- 
bers than she had at the end of last year; 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia have 
many more members than they had on 
the corresponding date last year. Such 
a splendid showing so early in the mem- 
bership campaign promises well for the 
forward program of our profession. 


Credit Unions in the National 
Educational Plan 


te Many TEacuers, certificated in th 
emergency, want to continue teaching 
but are not adequately prepared for per- 
manent tenure and need financial assist- 
ance in securing additional preparation. 
Much “new teacher” material of a highly 
desirable type is to be found in economic 
groups not able to attend college. Well- 
placed teacher credit unions can encour- 
age such people and can make it finan- 
cially possible for them to become ex- 
cellent teachers by lending them money 
to continue their educational preparation. 
No greater service can a credit union 
render. 

The present war has, for the second 
time within a generation, brought to 
our national consciousness the gross in- 
adequacy of our educational plan for “all 
the children of all the people.” If we 
mean business, there is a crying need for 
welltrained teachers. Teachers must be 
trained not only in subjectmatter and its 
presentation, but trained to a conscious- 
ness of the human race and all its needs. 

For further information on credit 
unions write to NEA Committee on 


Credit Unions at NEA headquarters. 


Appreciation of the Chicago 
Investigation 


% AN OUTSTANDING LEADER in American 
education recently wrote: “While I was 
in Chicago I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve at close range many of the events 
which you describe clearly in your report. 
Chicago is the shame of public education 
in America. The way in which the city 
successfully crucified Chadsey, McAn- 
drew, and Bogan and set up a regime of 
dirty politics is the worst exhibition in 
this country within the memory of those 
living. I hope that the publication of 
your report will do something to stir 
the citizens of Chicago to throw out the 
gang.” | Cont. on page 58| 
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CODE So? TH E GOOD AMERICAN — No. J 


The LAW 


of Selfcontrol 


The Good American Controls Himself 


= who best control themselves can best serve their country. 


I will control my tongue, and will not allow it to speak mean, 
vulgar, or profane words. I will think before I speak. I will 


tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 


I will control my temper, and will not get angry when people 
or things displease me. Even when indignant against wrong and 


contradicting falsehood, I will keep my selfcontrol. 


I will control my thoughts, and will not allow a foolish wish to 


spoil a wise purpose. 


I will control my actions. I will be careful and thrifty, and insist 


on doing right. 


i will not ridicule nor defile the character of another; I will 


keep my selfrespect, and help others to keep theirs. 
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To Be or Not To Be a Member of 
a Classroom Teachers Association 


(With apologies to Shakespeare) 


To be, or not to be a member: that is the 
question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the end to suffer 

The slights and errors of the uninformed, alone, 

Or to join forces ‘gainst these fallacies, 

And by uniting end them. To join; to livel 

No more annoyed by those narrow minds 

In which education is an after-thought 

And we mere pawns! To join; to serve; 

Unite with others in this heavy task 

And work together in a common cause 

That links as one all teachers who with 

Ardent zeal lift education high 

Among the great professions of the world. 

If personal gain and pride and pelf 

Were all a teacher had to win, 

Then it were best to stay alone 

Nor clutter up the group with selfish aims. 

But where ‘mongst our colleagues is this true? 

Can such be found whose ethics hold 

No love of childhood and the future welfare of 
the world? 

Is self the idol that the teachers serve? 

False thought that such we be! Ours, 

The profession of the truly great, must needs 

Uplift and surge ahead with plans and purposes 

So knit that others seeing our United Front 

Must recognize our worth, and seeing, must be- 
lieve. 

Still, we must live! And if it is to be 

A “hand to mouth” existence, then we may lose 

From our profession many good teachers 

Whose intellect and wisdom best can shape 

The minds of youth. We cannot lie in slumber 
sweet 

Upon a lowly cot haunted by doubts 

And fear of debts, our future insecure, 

And rise to greet the morrow with our visions 
clear! 

Nor can we meet the problems of an ever grow- 
ing race 

With a dearth of ducats. But soft! CTA, my 
afhliate comes! 

A sign-post points out clearly the panacea of our 
ills. No need for further struggle 

In a labyrinth of doubt!—BLaNcHE RykKER Hoop. 

Huntington Highschool, Huntington, W. Va. 


Defense Commission Conferences 


%e Tuirteen states, the last 2 being 
Kansas in December and Nebraska in 
January, have held conferences on post- 
war problems and education since the 
program was set up in the fall of 1944 
by the NEA Defense Commission. 

This new program, sponsored in co- 
operation with state education associa- 
tions, has been enthusiastically received 
as a public-relations device wherever it 
has been tried. In Kansas the university 
also sponsored the conference which was 
held on the campus at Lawrence with 
Dean J. W. Twente of the School of 
Education serving as chairman. 

The conference brings together a cross 
section of community leadership—busi- 
nessmen, editors, farm leaders, church- 
men, attorneys, and representatives of 
civic groups and the professions, includ- 
ing teachers—for a one-day discussion 
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on what schools should do in the after- 
war years. 

The Oregon Journal, commenting edi- 
torially on the conference held recently 
at Portland and on the fact that a one- 
day meeting was too short to solve edu- 
cational problems of such magnitude as 
those presented, said: “The support of 
the schools should be recognized as the 
measure of public progress. If conclu- 
sions were impossible to an educational 
conference of industry, business, labor, 
the professions, and teachers because of 
lack of time—let’s take enough time. 
Let’s take time by the forelock.” 


Effective Cooperation 


% Tue superintendent of one of the 
largest cities to maintain a continuous 
100°%, membership in the NEA recently 
wrote substantially as follows: 


We will be 100% in our membership 
again this year as usual. I want the credit 
to go to my associates. It is the fine pro- 
fessional spirit of our principals, super- 
visors, and teachers that makes this record 
possible. We have one of the best pre- 
pared faculties found in any city of our 
size. Our membership record is ample 
evidence of that, but the spirit in the 
classroom and with our public is another 
evidence. I am writing this note that you 
may know that our professional enrol- 
ment is a voluntary matter and not one 
wherein the right of choice is restrained 
or in any manner violated. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Princeton 200 Years Old 


¥%e Princeton University will celebrate 
its bicentennial beginning next Septem- 
ber and continuing thruout the academic 
year 1946-47. The College of New Jersey, 
which later became Princeton, was 
granted a charter by John Hamilton, gov- 
ernor of the state, on October 22, 1746, 
but it was not until May 1747 that the 
first undergraduates reported to the Rev. 
Jonathan Dickinson in Elizabeth, N. J., 
and thus opened the fourth college in 
the American colonies. 


Harvard's New Lease on Education 


¥% Harvarp University has inaugurated 
a plan for curriculum reform embodied in 
its publication, General Education in a 
Free Society. The Committee on Objec- 
tives, headed by Dean Paul H. Buck of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, provost 
of the University, has worked more than 
2 years in formulation of the new pro- 
gram. Altho it does not alter the system 
of concentration and specialization in 
various subjects, it proposes additional 
courses of value for all students. 

The General Education plan will begin 
on an optional rather than compulsory 


basis. Some of the General Education 
course will be set up for the September 
1946 term and the plan will be continued 
on an experimental basis until teaching 
and curriculum methods have been so 
perfected as to justify extending the sys- 
tem to all students. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Schools Help the Post Office 


% A postaL sERvIcE educational pro- 
gram for use in the schools has been ini- 
tiated in Orlando, Florida. First sug- 
gested by Postmaster James D. Beggs, the 
idea was quickly adopted by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Judson B. Walker 
and Orlando teachers. 

Because so much mail is lost by the 
careless addressing of packages and let- 
ters, a course on postal information was 
integrated within the social studies pro- 
gram at each grade level. It looks now as 
tho the plan will be put into operation 
by the Post Office Department on a na- 
tional scale as soon as conditions permit. 


“With the Greatest of Ease” 


% A NEW apprRoacn to the good neigh- 
bor policy was attempted when chemistry 
students of the New Haven (Mich.) 
highschool released a 5-foot balloon filled 
with hydrogen gas with a message at- 
tached. Some 10 days later the balloon 
was found in a tree in Fergus, Ontario, 
and taken to the principal of the local 
highschool. Students of the Canadian 
chool promptly returned the balloon 
with a message to their American neigh- 
bors. Students of the New Haven school 


are now returning greetings to their 
Canadian friends. 


Fun with Birds 


We Here’s an wea. Start an Audubon 
Junior Club in your class. Your students 
will find it’s fun to know about birds. 
Every member of the club receives a 
membership tag bearing the inscription, 
“Protector of American Wildlife,” and a 
set of 6 illustrated, 4-page leaflets de- 
scribing the year-round activities of birds 
and other wildlife. Every club receives 
copies of News on the Wing, the junior 
club paper published 4 times a year, and 
a copy of Audubon Teachers’ Guide, a 
96-page booklet with suggestions for or- 
ganization, club activities, field trips, and 
other information. 

For further details about forming a 
bird club in your school, write to Na- 


tional Audubon Society, 1006 5th Ave, 
N. ¥. 28. 


New Study Kit on United Nations 


% THe Uniten Nations INForMATION 
Orrice has available Study Kit No. 2 
dealing with the United Nations Organ- 
ization. This kit includes pictures of the 
[Cont. on page A-10| 
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From Battle Field to School 
and Job 


HEY’RE coming home! Home to an America presenting far 
§ puke problems than those of the 1930’s. An America in 
the throes of reconversion—caught in the whirling tide of new 
international relationships. 


To grapple successfully with their postwar problems, our youths 
must have a different type of education from that prevalent in the 
years of war. They must have more than business and technical 
training. They need today, more than ever before, a broader educa- 
tion. An education which will make them better-informed, better- 


rounded citizens—the backbone of a progressive, intelligent Ameri- 
can democracy. 


We Can Meet the Textbook Demands 
of Reconversion 


We are ready to do our part in educating youth for today’s 
changed world. For four years we have furnished our share of the 
textbooks in science and mathematics used in training the armed 
forces. But never during those years have we neglected the other 
fields of education necessary to enlightened citizenship! 


The GINN publishing program includes, as always, textbooks 
that are standard, authoritative—time-tested. Textbooks that em- 
body the best of modern thought in all branches of knowledge 
helpful in reconversion and the years ahead. No publisher has 
issued a more distinguished list of books in the fields so important 
today—the social sciences, history and geography, economics and 
government, languages and literature. Not to mention mathematics 
and the physical sciences! 


Whenever changing educational standards demand new textbooks, 
GINN will be among the first to publish them. 


Keep Your Schools Abreast of the 
Times—nith GINN Textbooks! 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 


Boston17 New York11 Chicago16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 





[Cont. from page 58] charter, the story 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, civil aviation conference, United 
Nations Monetary Conference, UNRRA, 
and reading lists. 60¢ for the kit. Write to 
the Office, 610 5th Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Musical Pageant for Highschools 


x “A New Birt of FREEDOM,” a musi- 
cal pageant for junior and senior high- 
schools, is available free upon request 
from the War Finance Section, Trea- 
sury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
The pageant presents in graphic form a 
description of the active part schools 
played in war activities and the neces- 
sity for continued participation in post- 
war objectives. 

“ScHoots aT Work for lasting Vic- 
tory” is the new title of the U. S. Treas- 
ury’s publication to encourage school sav- 
ings in Victory bonds and stamps. For- 
merly called Schools at War, this publi- 
cation is available from the War Finance 
Section also. 


Scrapbook Contest 


¥%& ScHoots wisHinc to take part in a 
contest for regional daily-life scrapbooks 
suitable for publication should write to 
Contest Editor, Books Across the Sea, 
Roy Publishers Prize Contest, Room 808, 


25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. Deadline 
on submitting scrapbooks is February. 

These books will be used as ambas- 
sadors of goodwill illustrating incidents 
in the daily school lives of American 
students and interpreting activities and 
ideas to English students. This exchange 
of scrapbooks was begun 4 years ago in 
connection with the main work of the 2 
Books Across the Sea Societies of send- 
ing to each other’s libraries selected pub- 
lished ““Ambassador Books” which inter- 
preted one country to another. 


Elementary-School Teachers 


%& IF you are in search of suggestions 
for teaching nutrition, write to Central 
Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, for a copy of Nutrition in the 


Elementary School (1945. 49p. 50¢). 


Teachers Can Use 


%& Have you seen Travel Reading, a 
selected bibliography covering the United 
States, Alaska, and Mexico (1945. 54p). 
Order from the American Automobile 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. Free 
to AAA members; 10¢ to others. 


Don’t Miss 


%& WE caLt to your special attention 
Your School and Its Government by Earl 
C. Kelley and Roland C. Faunce (1945. 
27p. 10¢). Write to the National Self 


Government Committee, Inc., 80 Broad. 


way, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
ACE Helps 


¥%& Especiarty vuserut are the following 
publications of the Association for Child. 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C.: This is 
Arithmetic (36p. 35¢); The Arts and 
Children’s Living (28p. 35¢); Biblio- 
graphy of Books for Children (88p. 75¢); 
Children’s Books—for Fifty Cents or 
Less (26p. 25¢); This is Science (44p. 
50¢). The special price for all these 1945 
publications is $2. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Teacher Training by Radio 


%e AN EXPERIMENT in teacher inservice 
training by radio has been inaugurated 
by the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company’s University of 
the Air, the World Peace Foundation, 
and Westinghouse Station WBZ and 
WBZA. For the convenience of public- 
school teachers in remote sections, the 
Massachusetts plan presents the oppor- 
tunity for them to listen to “Our 
Foreign Policy” each Saturday evening 
between 7 and 7:30 | Cont. on page A-12| 





@ “A cheerful atmosphere . . . an attractive library 
. . . informal in character and practicable.” 


Miss Sophie A. Udin, Director and Librarian 








chose GAYLORD BROS. Furniture and Equipment 


@ “This,” says Miss Udin, “‘is a special library—where students, 
research workers, authors, newspapermen, radio script writers, 
etc., come to get information on Zionism, 
Palestine, and the Middle East and post-war 


problems.” 


It is housed—for the convenience of these 
professional seekers after information—on the 
twenty-first floor of an office building at 41 East 
42nd St., New York City. Its windows look far 
across Manhattan to the Palisades. It is a 
library with two kinds of vision. There’s the 
vision of its founders, who sought to make 
information readily available on Zionism. And 
there’s the vision which dictated its convenient 
location, it’s disarming air of casualness—and 
the pleasant pastime of thinking long thoughts 
—of digesting opinions—while gazing in revery 


from its lofty windows. 


Its pink-beige walls, beige linoleum with russet brown 
borders, venetian blinds that match the walls, with 
tapes that match the floor border—these are a perfect 
background for the informality and inviting comfort of 





Gaylord G08, 













place to do research. 


INC. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 










GAYLORD BROS. furniture and equipment. It is a 
library for the use of impatient men, with deadlines 
to meet. GAYLORD equipment gets the information 
quickly —-GAYLORD furniture makes it a pleasant 


Librarian's Desk 
— workroom in 
rear. 


Reading Room— 
general informa- 
tion desk in cen- 
ter, 
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‘Engineered specifically for ‘Vee, 


Anilliant illumination and true weal reproduction! 


+k Correctly engineered light system provides “inverse feed-back” to bring you voice, 
better illumination. Consists of: 750- or music and sound as originally recorded. ‘ 
1000-watt Lamp; Silver-Coated Pyrex Glass +r Precision Engineered Filter— Maintains 

Reflector; two-element Condenser Lenses. sound reproduction at exact recorded pitch. 
Fast two-inch, F1.6 Projection Lens—For yr 16-tooth Drive Sprockets provide for long 
brilliant illumination, contrast and clarity. tz film life. 
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RCA Sound Stabilizer—maintains uniform Professional Theatrical Framing. 


film speed for sound take-off. It assures Provision for Microphone or Phonograph 
sound reproduction at the exact pitch at Turntable. 


which it was originally recorded. Even-Tension Take-Up—Assures automatic 
Powerful Four-Stage Amplifier—Utilizes and uniform film take-up action. 


For detailed information on the RCA Sound Film Projector, send for descriptive booklet. Write 
Educational Department, 48A, Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 
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THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH SERIES 


By 


Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker- 
Abbott-Pryor 


A Separate Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


LIFE AND) HEALTH 


By 
Wilson-Almack-Bracken 


New Textbook in Health Education for 
Secondary Schools 


No part of the curriculum of American 
schools today is of greater significance than 
that dealing with health education. With in- 
creasing clearness, teachers, school administra- 
tors and supervisors, parents, and civic leaders 
are recognizing the important contributions 
which schools make to the health of children 
and to the health of communities. These con- 
tributions are made through modern programs 
of health education, such as are provided in 
the above offerings. 


Books of The American Health Series already 
have been accorded a distinctive and leading 
adoption record in city, town, and county 

school systems, and have been adopted in thir- 

teen states having the state-adoption method. 

This adoption acceptance shows the vital pres- 

ent-day concern, the country over, in the major 
importance of health education instruction. 


The publishers welcome correspondence con- 


cerning your interest in the above books for 
classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





























[| Cont. from page A-10] over New Eng- 
land Westinghouse stations. 

These broadcasts are supplemented 
each week by quarter-hour broadcasts on 
Saturday morning featuring an outstand- 
ing authority on foreign affairs who com- 
ments on the network discussions and 
clarifies problems arising in connection 
with the programs. 

Under the plan, teachers are required 
to register by mail with the Massachu- 
setts Division of University Extension. 
They will receive each week copies of 
the scripts used on “Our Foreign Policy” 
together with bibliographies. They will 
submit 4 written reports on the reference 
reading and 2 summarizations covering 
the broadcasts. These papers will count 
as half the final grade. Immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of each half year’s 
broadcasts, teachers will take an exam- 


ination and will be certified for 2 hours’ 
credit. 


The Sky’s the Limit 


% A PLAN To TEACH discharged service 
personnel, who were formerly teachers, 
to be instructors in aviation, has been 
inaugurated at the Link Aviation De- 
vices plant at Binghamton, N. Y. A 
group of former highschool teachers 
signed up to take on a 2-month course 
with emphasis on preflight training. 
Most of the group were pilots or link 
trainer instructors in the air forces and 
were chiefly concerned with advanced 
stages of aviation. However, since high- 


school aviation courses deal primarily’ 


with the fundamentals, a refresher course 
was needed. 

This course, first in a series to be given 
at the Link Training Devices, Inc., was 
initiated in response to requests from 
former teachers in service who desired 
to make use of their aviation experience 
in the postwar period. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Women in the Professions 


¥%& Is THE TITLE of a wartime survey 
made cooperatively by the NEA Research 
Division and the Committee on Studies 
and Awards of Pi Lambda Theta. 1945. 
142p. $1.50. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. 


Story of Corregidor 


%& WE svuccest for your reading and in- 
formation The Return to Corregidor 
by Harold Templeman, American Red 
Cross Field Director. This is the story of 
the recapture of Corregidor by the 503rd 
R. C. T. Paratroopers. 1945. $3. Strand 
Press, 225 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


A Dictionary of American Politics 


% Evirep sy Edward C. Smith and 
Arnold J. Zurcher, this is the title of a 
book which should [Cont. on page A-14] 
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STUDENTS 
LEARN 
AIR 
NAVIGATION 
QUICKER 
THIS WAY 


WEEMS’ enlarged models ' 
navigational instruments maki 
it possible for students to lea! 
to use the actual instrumen 
much more quickly than ev 
before. 


WEEMS Navigational Instrig 
ments are standard with % 
U. S. Air Force and are al 
used by the Royal Canadian 4' 
Force and the Royal Air Fort 


Use the WEEMS method ' 
teaching air and marine nav 
gation. Order WEEMS tex! 
instruments and enlarged cla 
room models from your Sup}! 
House or direct from % 
WEEMS main office—at A’ 


napolis. 


we mSEA SYSTEM OF 
=< NAVIGATIO 


~ANNAPOLIS 
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to enliven lesson material 


in every subject... 


CORONET’S SCHOOL PLAN: 
































15e a copy (a 40% reduced 
price) when 5 or more copies are 
ordered. A Teacher's Guide to 
Coronet sent with each class- 
room shipment. Teacher's copy 
free each month with monthly 


orders for 10 or more copies. 


— fill inthe coupon 
and mail it today! 
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correct classroom @) combination... 
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4 ¢ pictorial vent Meee 6p" picture story 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT * CORONET MAGAZINE 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Please enter my order for copies of Coronet each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for months, beginning 
with the issue, at the special school rate of 15c per copy. | 
look forward to receiving the monthly Teacher’s Guide to Coronet 
(and my own free copy of Coronet each month, if this order is for 
10 or more monthly copies). 
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NEED A HANDY 
REFERENCE ? 





This 40-page free booklet highlights 
all of the essential facts on the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, National Service Life 
Insurance, Job Opportunities and a 
few other topics. 


And thousands of service men— 
from all over the world—have sent 
for it and thanked us for putting 
these complicated subjects into 
plain, easy-to-understand language. 


It may help you as a reference 
book—and certainly will help any 
service man you pass it on to. It’s 
free — and any reasonable quantity 
you need will be sent post-paid. 
Write for it to 501 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


THE BOOKLET CONTAINS: 


Highlights of the "G. I. Bill of 
Rights"—How to continue with educa- 
tion, guidance on loans, benefits, etc. 


National Service Life Insurance — 
How to keep it in force, how to rein- 
state, and convert, with rates. 


Facts about—Mustering-out pay, pen- 
sion privileges, hospitalization, voca- 
tional trainiag, Federal income tax, etc. 


What kind of a post-war job?— 
Earning a living in America and 
where the veteran fits in the picture. 


New England Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company @ of Boston 


© Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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[Cont. from page A-12] be of use to 
teachers of social sciences. Barnes and 
Noble, 358p.; $3, clothbound; $1.25, 
paper. 

























Educational Dictionary 


% ANOTHER HELPFUL classroom refer- 
ence for teachers is Dictionary of Educa- 
tion edited by Carter V. Good. It con- 
tains more than 16,000 professional 
terms in education. McGraw-Hill, 495p. 


$4. 


Statistics of City School Systems 


%& THe Statistica, Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education has now pub- 
lished “Statistics of City School Systems 
1939-40 and 1941-42” as Chapter VII of 
Volume II of the Biennial Surveys of 
Education in the United States 1938-40. 
Publication of this book was delayed 
because of war conditions. 

The chapter shows a reduction of 
more than 14° in the urban school 
population over a 10-year period for the 
public elementary-school grades; that 
there were 12,827,203 pupils enrolled in 
public day schools of city school systems 
in 1939-40; that over the 8-year period 
the enrolment in each regular grade from 


kindergarten thru the 8th grade de- 
creased. 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


Twenty Questions 


A Test of the Community’s Real Interest 
in the Welfare of Its Own Children 


Does your community have: 


[1] Taverns which permit the sale of liquor 
to minors? 

[2] A lack of adequate recreation facilities 
for boys and girls in groups, available at the 
times and places where they are needed and 
wanted? 

[3] Children under the age of 16 working in 
industrial or commercial establishments ? 

[4] Sixteen- and 17-year-old children work- 
ing under unsupervised conditions and during 
unsupervised hours? 

[5] A lack of an adequate social and sex hy- 
gicne program in the public school? 

[6] Working mothers for whose children no 
adequate provision is made—and used? 

[7] New families in the community who have 
not been asked to participate in the activities of 
your local churches? 

[8] Overcrowded school buildings which seem 
to necessitate the holding of classes in shifts? 

[9] Places which directly display and _ sell 
literature of a salacious nature to children? 

[10] Slot machines or punchboards which 
boys and ‘girls are permitted to play? 

[11] Overcrowded housing conditions, which 
destroy family life? 

[12] Motion picture theatres which show pic- 
tures undesirable for children? 

[13] Police officers who do not enforce the 
law? 

[14] Courts which fail to recognize the pecul- 
iar problems of children? 

[15] Marginal culture areas which cause in 
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children an uncertainty as to right choices gf 
behavior? 

[16] Race or nationality animosities thy 
breed in children a contempt for the rights ¢ 
others? 

[17] A schoolboard that believes in only , 
g-to-4 use of the school building? 

[18] An antiquated school curriculum which 
drives children away from school? 

[19] A lack of cooperation among civic, re. 
ligious, educational, and other organizations, 
that prevents effective action for the welfare of 
children? 

[20] The spirit of indifference to and ap 
ignorance of the need of wholesome environ. 
ment conditions if children are to become good 
citizens? 


















































To how many of these questions can you 
community answer ‘“‘no’’? 

If your answer is “yes” to any or all of thee 
questions, then your community is not doing all 
that it might to protect children in their right 
to become the kind of men and women you 
want them to be.—cHARLES HOWELL in Kansai 


City School Bulletin. The 
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The 
Schools Pass a Test an 
3% San Francisco scuoots recently sentiim ple 
out 60,000 questionnaires to parents ask- J ex 
ing their views on what the local school fi gy 
were doing. Ninety-eight percent of the of 


parents quizzed reported that their chil. 
dren liked schools. Ninety-seven percent 
said that they considered the teachers 
friendly. Over 80°% believe the curricu- 
lum is meeting the needs of the children, 


New Names in Hall of Fame 


%& Booker T. Wasnincton, Thomas 
Paine, Walter Reed, and Sidney Lanier 
have been elected to the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans on the New York 
University Campus in the tenth 5-year 
election just closed. The 4 famous men 
were chosen by a vote of 93 distinguished 
men and women from every state who 
comprise the College of Electors from a 
field of 130 candidates nominated by the 
public. The election brings the number 
of historical figures in the Hall of Fame 
up to 77. 

Runners-up for the election wert 
George Westinghouse, Susan B. An- 
thony, Henry David Thoreau, Josiah 
Willard Gibbs, Edward A. MacDowell, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry George. 


fir 


That There May Be Light 


%e Here 1s soME INFORMATION. which 
teachers might like to know about. The 
Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration (21° 
East 64th St. N.Y. 21) has established @ 
Council made up of 75 leaders in science, § 
finance, and business who will aid in the 
plan to set up a nationwide eye-bank for 
obtaining and making available healthy 
corneal tissues for restoring the sight 0! 
thousands blinded by war and industrial 
accidents. For fur- [Cont. on page A-16| 
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yere U.S, OFFICE OF EDUCATION MOTION 
H PICTURE THAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD OWN 


m| /6-MM SOUND 


Viron- 


S| ONLY $23.87 





[THE ELECTRON 


The subject matter presented so graphically 
in the film “The Electron” is basic to all 
classes studying radio, electronics, phys- 
ics, electricity or other related subjects. 
The basic principles of electric current, AC 
and DC, magnetism, and resistance are ex- 
sent {im plained in this film as only animation can 
ask- J explain them. The film gives a basic and 


a authoritative introduction to the whole field 
chi. fay Of electronics. It offers every instructor the 


“brat Garo ees, ee ee 


finest kind of help with the best of the mod- 
ern tools of instruction. 
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la PE 


Ted chet : If your school is equipped with 
a 16-mm sound projector, obtain your copy 
of this complete visual aids catalog. /7°S FREE / 
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CASTLE FILMS 


Nanceemasuay INC. 


Seaenu”® 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Distributor for 


THE UNITED STATES 


so  **"@hurss 


Gain the help in your peacetime instruction 
of these war-proven visual aids. They are 
especially effective for basic instruction in 
peacetime. Here is the most complete and 
authoritative library of visual aids in science 
and vocational education yet produced. Many 
instructors are using them in science, physics, 
mathematics, vocational guidance and voca- 


Your Driving Habits 

Care of the Newborn Baby 
The Supervisor as a Leader 
The Slide Rule 

Using a Portable Spray Gun 
Sawing with a Jig Saw 
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EDUCATION 


VOLU 
ME 35, NUMBER 1; JANUARY 1946 


[] Remittance enclosed 


tion instruction. They were made by the U. S. 
Office of Education with the fullest coopera- 
tion of the foremost authorities in the coun- 
try. You too can make your teaching of diffi- 
cult concepts and principles easier and more 
effective through using these 16-mm sound 
motion pictures. Here are a few examples of 
the many subjects available: 


Using a Wood Lathe 

Principles of Refrigeration 

The Airplane Mechanic 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 

Wiring Old Buildings with Armored Cable 
Rotary Magnetic Fields 


CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Send U.S.O.E. film, THE ELECTRON... ....ccccccccccccce s$2a:87 





rE ee 
C] Send C.O.D. 


(] SEND U.S.0.E. CATALOG an-t 
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| Cont. from page A-14] ther information 
write to the Eye-Bank at the address 
given on the preceding page. 
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Sonnet to the Teacher 
(Double Acrostic) 


ENACIOUS, calling forth the best in 
z each, 
ABOOING ignorance, the teacher 
strives 
NCHANTING heights of worthiness to 
k reach. 


NDEAVORING to pattern useful lives. 
TTACKING every flaw our thoughts 
A embrace, 
3GRESSIVELY, the teacher labors long, 
ONSTRUCTING visions nothing can 
( erase 
ORRECTING weakness, strengthening 
the strong. 

IGH-MINDED leaders shaped by 
H teacher care, 

ARMONIOUs government shall build 

anew, 

NRICHING every freedom that we 
EB share. 

TERNAL God, who measures each 

his due, 

EWARD the teacher who, with pa- 
R tient touch, 

ECEIVING little, gives so very much. 

RUTH SCOLES LENOX, 


Miami, Florida. 


ACCEPTED 


by AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


America, Supplicant 


te GRANT ME THE HEART to sense the 
world’s deep need, 

Grant my ear to hear its anguished cry 

For light. Give my hand the strength, 
that I 

May crush the ancient shell that hides 
the seed 

Of hate; that it shall ne’er break thru; 
shall bear no more 

The flower of death. My eyes to see the 
shining shore, 

The way—a bridge across the ancient 
chasm flung. 

And wisdom to lead, above the roar of 
waters deep 

The tired, trembling ones whose troubled 
sleep 

Is o'er. Their freedom hour has long past 
rung. 

Grant me the will, my youth and wealth 
to lay 

Upon the altars of the breaking day. 


—Elisabeth E. Dowden. 


The Greater Glory 


%& Who Frees A FIELD from weed and 
pest 
And sets it out in fruit and grain; 
Who tills it oft with hope and zest 
Lest love and labor be in vain, 
And reaps a harvest as his meed, 
Of flashy fame has little need. 


Who frees a mind from error’s blight § 
And seeds it with the wish to knoy: 

Who on it sheds the truth and light, 
Lest of itself it cease to grow, 

And sees it bloom in noble thought, 

May other honors set at naught— 

A greater glory has he wrought. 


—W. J. Sanders. 


CHALLENGES to TEACHERS 


Need for Tolerance Education 


¥% STUDENT sTRIKEs and demonstrations 
demanding separate schools for whites 
and Negroes in New York City, Chicago, 
and Gary, Indiana, offer evidence of the 
need to emphasize racial tolerance and 
fair play even more than we are now 
doing in our schools. 

In New York City strikes became riots 
at the Benjamin Franklin Highschool in 
East Harlem when about 500 Negro and 
white students and their elders battled in 
the streets. In Chicago 880 students 
walked out of Englewood Highschool to 
protest Negro attendance. Sixty percent 
of the school’s 2500 students are Negroes. 

the NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education has 
adopted as one of its major objectives 
the promotion of education for tolerance. 
The Commission has appointed a com- 
mittee to make a study of the place of 
education for tolerance in the schools. 
Conferences are being planned. 


WELCH ALLYN 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


Per Tele 7 wile), | 


ACCURATE RESULTS WITH WELCH ALLYN INSTRUM 
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1 Labor Legislation Gaining 


rFORTS BY 1945 state legislatures to 

child-labor and school-attendance 
Jards were more extensive and suc- 
ul than in any preceding war year. 
945 the following passed legislation 
mprove child-labor standards: Cali- 
ia, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, 
ne, Nebraska, New York, Rhode 
d, Georgia, North Carolina, Oregon, 
4s, West Virginia, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Jersey. What is the situation in 
state? 


Commandments of Goodwill 


] I will respect all men and women 
ardless of race and religion. 
b] 1 will protect and defend my 
rhbor and my neighbor’s children 
inst the ravages of racial or religious 
ptry. 
i will exemplify in my own life 
spirit of goodwill and understanding. 
| I will challenge the philosophy of 
al superiority by whomsoever it may 
proclaimed, whether they be kings, 
ators, or demagogs. 

5] I will not be misled by the lying 
paganda of those who seek to set race 
inst race or nation against nation. 

6] I will refuse to support any organ- 
ion that has for its purpose the spread- 
of anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, or 
i-Protestantism. 







REFINEMENT 


IN Assembly 
assures Full 
Projection 
Values 


HOLME § 
PROJECTORS 


















1815 ORCHARD ST. 


LUME 35, 


[7] I will establish comradeship with 
those who seek to exalt the spirit of love 
and reconciliation thruout the world. 

[8] I will attribute to those who differ 
from me the same degree of sincerity that 
I claim for myself. 

[9] I will uphold the civil rights and 
religious liberties of all citizens and 
groups whether I agree with them or not. 

[10] I will do more than live and let 
live—I will live and help live. 


—From Youth Leaders Digest. 


How Can People Practice World 
Citizenship When They Cannot 
Practice Local Citizenship? 


%& CITIZENSHIP, LIKE DEMocRACY, should 
begin at home. But, if we must wait until 
all of us fully practice local citizenship 
before we practice world citizenship, then 
we should also have waited that long be- 
fore we practiced national citizenship. By 
all means let us urge people to practice 
local citizenship, and the practice of na- 
tional and world citizenship will encour- 
age them. Fundamentally, citizenship is 
the same thing, whether it be local, na- 
tional, or world; the more it is practiced 
on any level, the better it will be for all 
levels. We practice world citizenship be- 
cause we want to live in a civilized and 
peaceful world of which our country and 
our local community are integral parts. 
While this concept may seem altruistic, 


Sn al SEPT ART 


it is fundamentally selfish—enlightenedly 
selfish. The law of the jungle epitomizes 
unenlightened selfishness, while the 
standards of good citizenship grow out 
of enlightened selfishness.—From “World 
Citizenship” by William E. Mosher and 
M. Thomas Tchou, Personal Growth 
Leaflet 159. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


January 17—Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 
day. For suggestions for school observ- 
ances, write to the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, 1227 


16th St. N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
February 10-16—Negro History Week. 


For details write to the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Inc., 1538 goth St. N. W., Wash. 1, D.C. 


February 20-22—Regional conference 
of American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Kansas City; Feb. 25-27, 
Atlanta; March 4-7, New York City; 
March 12-14, Chicago. For further de- 
tails write to the AASA executive secre- 


tary, S. D. Shankland, NEA. 


March 21-23—Annual convention of 
tne NEA Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, St. Louis. For 
further information write to Miss Ger- 
trude Hankamp, executive secretary of the 
department, NEA. [Cont. on page A-18| 
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are precision-built with every moving part fitting 
and operating pertectly, smoothly and noise- 
lessly. Brilliant film projection and superb 
sound reproduction have established the Holmes 
as the choice of those "WHO KNOW.” 


: Manufacturers of 16mm «und 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Pb pase —s Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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—Even in Hard Storms When 
~» You’re under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
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You'll enjoy the dependable 
low cost protection of the fa- 























mous T.C.U. Umbrella. It has : 
been the sheltering friend to 
thousands of teachers for more | 


than 40 years. Not so long ago 
one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she 
felt after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a 
Parachute for Happy Landings.” Why not get all the facts / 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives com- 
plete information. Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
665 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Seeceuauuar FREE INFORMATION COUPON Iii iii iii 


To the T.C.U., 665 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska, i A 







Another 
“Happy Landing” 


“It certainly was com- 
forting, as I lay ill, to 
realize that the mount- 
ing expense of a doctor 
and a substitute teacher 


































would be largely met by I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way : 
a prompt check from Protection, Send me full details without obligation. : 
T.C.U. I enjoy the sense i : 
of security I feel under PRD vo ccnnncdbd cobides ccensdpegetntdese sd edgcnanch 






the T.C.U, Umbrella.’ 
—Luella F. Powers, 
Sterling, Illinois. 


CHICAGO 14 
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Check the following list of current publications and send 
for those not on your shelf. 





TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Educational Policies Commission 
40 pp. $.10 
This brochure has been prepared to help teachers and school 
officials revise programs of instruction and courses of study so 
that they will take account of the important new facts in inter- 
national life created by the establishment of the United Nations 
Organization. 

















EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 


Educational Policies Commission 
422 pp. $1.00 

This book stems from a firm conviction on the part of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission that the extension, adaptation, and 
improvement of secondary education are essential both to the 
security of our American institutions and to the economic well- 
being of our people. 

The plans for schools of the future contain many departures 
from common practices in schools. But the Commission has in- 
cluded only those additions and changes which, in its judgment, 
are feasible from a financial point of view and practicable from 
an educational point of view. 














COMMUNITY LIVING AND THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
352 pp. $2.00 
24th Yearbook, 1945 
This Yearbook provides first-hand reports on some of the prac- 
tices in the area of school and community life. It reflects the trend 
toward greater success in child development through learning 
situations within the realities of community living. 










SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN WAR AND PEACE 
Research Bulletin, October, 1945 
36 pp. $.25 


Presents data on the relationship between school support and 
certain economic and fiscal trends. 


THE TEACHEP LOOKS AT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Research Bulletin, December, 1945 
56 pp. $.25 
Summarizes the opinions of about 5,000 teachers on a number 


of debatable issues in school personnel administration. It also 


reports on professional and personal status and attitudes toward 
teaching. 





















Orders for $1.00 or less must be accompanied by cash. Carricge charges 
will be prepaid on cash orders but not on billed orders. Order from: 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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April 9-13—Annual convention of 4 
American Association for Health, Phys 
cal Education, and Recreation, Hotel lel 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo. For further info: 
mation, write to Ben W, Miller, depayl 
ment executive secretary, NEA. 








EDUCATION ABROAD 


Study Abroad Now Possible 


% Tue U.S. DeparTMENT oF State hy 
lifted its objections to study abroy 
which because of the war have been jj 
effect since December 28, 1942. 

The Department hopes that as soon 
travel conditions permit, representatiyd 
American citizens will undertake eithg 
graduate study or research or super 
vised short-term undergraduate study i 
foreign countries and thus reciprocat 
the confidence shown by many foreig 
students who have studied in the Unite 
States during the war. 

For information on travel and 
maintenance grant program for study ia 
the other American republics and fellow. 
ship under the Convention for the Pro 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Rew 
tions write to U. S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 





























































Conditions in French Schools 


%& ConpucTING A scHoot in a heatles 
building is not a simple task, but las 
winter French teachers did their best. The 
headmistress of a school in an industria 
section of Paris wrote: “Our children, 
some are less than 6 years old, shiver from 
cold. When they arrive in the school, the 
temperature is about 33 degrees in the 
classes. We have been promised coal but 
none has come. Little girls just go 
sleep during classes; they are so cold the) 
do not have the strength to react. In 
order to prevent more serious trouble, | 
make them walk and exercise every quar 
ter of an hour. . . . 1 am more concernté 
now with the health of my children espe 
cially since there has been lately decisivt 
augmentation in the positive reactions 
What we need is coal, clothes, and the 
proper food to save these children next 
winter.” 

For information on how you can help 
to alleviate these conditions, write to the 
Save the Children Federation, 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


A Letter of Gratitude 


% THE rottowine Lerrer was received 
at NEA headquarters recently from th¢ 
Philippine Resident Commissioner *" 
answer to NEA publications just ' 
ceived: “Your generosity is greatly ap 
preciated by the Filipino teachers wh 
during the past 3 years have not eve" 
been able to look at a printed page: 
Thru these publi- [Cont. on page A-2°] 
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“Didn't Hurt a Bit!” 


OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn’t hurt a 
bit. And what happened to him is now the rule—not the 
exception, 

For today dentists—as well as physicians and surgeons— 
have at their disposal many safe and effective pain pre- 
ventives, 

These merciful preparations fall into two types, anal- 
gesics which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which 
are used to abolish all sensation. 

Whichever type your dentist or physician decides is indi- 
cated, you can know that his methods and understanding 
of pain prevention represent almost incredible progress in 
recent years. They are a far cry indeed from the effort of 


Sir Humphry Davy, who first discovered the anesthetic 
effects of nitrous oxide back in 1800. 

Regardless of the type of pain preventive which may be 
selected to meet your requirements, you may be increasingly 
confident of its purity and effectiveness. 

For the pharmaceutical manufacturers who make anes- 
thetics and analgesics now have available to them a wide 
variety of scientifically produced synthetic organic chem- 
icals from which to select their raw materials. The quality 
and potency of these chemicals are of assured uniformity 
because they are man-made under strict, scientific control. 
And, untiring research is continually increasing the number 
available for use in the prevention of pain. 


Many of today’s synthetic organic chemicals were developed through research by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION. More than 160 of these chemicals are now produced as raw materials for industry by this one Unit of UCC. 
Among these are diethylethanolamine used by pharmaceutical manufacturers as an intermediate in the preparation of 
novocaine so familiar to dental practice ... acetic anhydride used in the synthesis of aspirin and other analgesics .. . 
and others like ethyl ether, ethanol, dichlorethyl ether, dimethylethanolamine, and methyldiethanolamine, which serve 


in important ways in the preparation of pain preventives. 


FREE: If you'd like a full color reproduction of this painting, without advertising, write UNION CARBIDE, Dept. M-1, New York City. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [I] New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Ime. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE$—The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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[Cont. from page A-18]| tions they can 
pick up where they left off, and gather 
up new inspiration and fresh hopes.” 


Education Under Enemy 
Occupation 


3% AN INTEREsTING and authoritative 
collection of papers concerned with the 
effects of war and enemy occupation on 
education in nine countries in Europe 
and the Far East will be found in Bulle. 
tin 1945 No. 3 of the U. S.-Office of Edu- 
cation. Education Under Enemy Occu- 
pation may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 15¢. 


NEW JOURNAL 
POSTERS 
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The Code of the Good American 


%& “Tue Law or Setrcontrot,” which 
appears on page 57 of this JourNaL, is 
the first in a series of posters which will 
appear from month to month. It is a 
part of “The Code of the Good Amer- 
ican,” commonly known as “The Chil- 
dren’s Morality Code,” prepared by Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins. The Code, awarded 
first place and the prize of $5000 in a 
national competition conducted in 1916 
by the Character Education Institution 
of Washington, D. C., was published 
in revised form in 1926. It is available 
in leaflet form (PGL 62) from the NEA 
at 1¢ each. No orders are accepted for 
less than 25¢. 





Two ways your face can grow 
in the next few years 


UPPOSE financial matters are con- _ing extra dollars for you... that you 


























stantly on your mind. have a nest egg and an emergenc 

Wend a know that there’s fund. ” _ . — ego 
practically no cash reserve between Naturally, your face will show that, AND WORLD PEACE 
you and trouble. too. sencncccuaccnccenscsouceneccccescesescseuseenasccceses 

It would be surprising if your face There’s a simple and pretty accu- 
didn’t show it. rate way to tell which way your face An-atom-y of Peace 

But suppose that, on the contrary, —_is going to go in the next few years: % “Aun, LITTLE atom, hard to see, 
you've managed to get yourself on a If you are buying, regularly, and You brought hope of peace to me, 
pretty sound financial basis. holding as many U. S. Savings Bonds And made Jap war lords wide awake 

Suppose that you’re putting aside aS you can, you needn’t worry. To dangers of atomic-ache.”—Reprinted 
part of everything you earn... that Your face will be among the ones from The Window Seat 
those dollars you save are busy earn- _‘ that wear a smile. 







It’s Time To Be Afraid 





%e WHEN anyone says that we must 
face the future with courage he is omit- 
ting the atomic bomb from his calcula- 
tions. What we need is fear. Before 
atomic bombs go into mass production 
in Russia, in Britain, in France, in China, 
in Mexico and Cuba and in Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan, God give us grace to 
be cowardly enough to save ourselves 
by common sense!—BootH TARKINGTON 


in This Week, Nov. 11, 1945. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Buy all the Bonds you can... keep all the Bonds you buy / 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 




















This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices 
of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Manufacturers o 


1031 W. 7th ST 


‘he Perry ]iciures 


i hools and homes for almost half a century 
yale in ‘the study of art, literature, history, ete. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


So inexpensive that any child 
can make a collection, and ac- 
quire a tove for the beautiful. 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5% 
Minimum order, 60 cents. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a 
set of 30 beautiful pictures for 
children, or for 30 art subjects, 
on paper 5% x 8. You will be 
pleased with them. 
It is not too early to order for 
FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Lowell and Dickens,—a set 
of 30 pictures, each 5% x 8, of 


these men, their homes, etc., for 
60 cents, 

64-page CATALOGUE with 
tions in it, for 15 cents. 















Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


A Proven incentive to 
Your Group Activities 


We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization’s 
pin from your own original 
design. Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 
orders must have the 
approval of their sponsor 
or advisor, All pins and 
guards are made with the 
best safety catches. 


Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation’s 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry. 


Write Dept. 150 for com- 
plete information stating 
Purpose or nature of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


J.A. Mevers & Co. 


f College and School Jewelry 
, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 
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World Government Inevitable 


%e Wortp covernMENT is now inevi- 
table. The choice we have is whether 
this government will be one agreed upon 
by the peoples of the world, or whether 
the great nations will elect to fight the 
catastrophic third war that will settle 
who is master. In world unity by agree- 
ment lies greater life. In the unity forced 
by another war lies death to millions 
and disaster to all mankind. 

The atomic age will be a period of 
keenest rivalry. The rivalry is between 
nations and social systems. The prize to 
be won is prosperity and world leader- 
ship. It can include peace and security. 
If only we agree to place war beyond 
the power of nations, the race is sure 
to make life of greater value thruout 
the world.—arTHUR H. COMPTON, chair- 
man, Department of Physics and dean, 
Division of Physical Sciences, and direc- 
tor of metallurgical laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


As Powerful as the Bomb 


% VIOLATIONS OF THE USE of atomic 
energy in themselves must be considered 
only in relation to the causes of war. 
Unless we do something about eliminat- 
ing the causes of war, those violations 
will take place. The basic cause for war 
in the modern world ... is that the 
world today is a geographic unit in the 
same way in which the Greek states 
were a geographic unit and in the same 
way in which the American states were 
160 years ago. And that fact :poses the 
problem, as Madison pointed out in the 
Federalist, that states within a geo- 
graphic unit must unite or fight. Now we 
belong to a world unit, but the world 
unit is unorganized so long as it re- 
mains in the present status. So long as 
all peoples and all nations have direct 
accessibility to each other for purposes 
of war, we will not be able to avoid 
war. Therefore, we are led to the strong- 
est possible type of international organ- 
ization. We need something in the field 
of international organization that is as 
powerful as the atomic bomb. The only 
thing which can be as powerful as the 
atomic bomb is the ultimate in organ- 
ization which is government.—NORMAN 
cousins, editor, Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Outlaw the Atom Bomb 


% I succest that the United Nations 
propose an amendment to Article 26 
of the United Nations Charter provid- 
ing that no nation shall manufacture 
an atomic bomb, and, that the manu- 
facture of such a bomb would be a crime 
against mankind.—caPT. HAROLD E. STAS- 
sEN, former governor of Minnesota. 








When You Plan to Retire 


Consider— 


“THE 


CITY” 


When you retire from active work, 
why not plan to live where the climate 
is pleasant all the year, where you can 
spend your days in the sunshine enjoy- 
ing your favorite form of recreation, 
where you can grow flowers every 
month, pick oranges and grapefruit 
from your own trees—in short, where 


life is as you like it? 
/ B 


This is the appeal of 
sunny St. Petersburg, 
largest resort center and 
finest home city of Flori- 
da’s Gulf Coast. Hun- 
dreds of families have 
come to this community 
in recent years to make 
their homes here. St. ¢ , 
Petersburg offers them 
what they want—a 
combination of climate 
and living conditions 
that have few equals 
anywhere. 








St. Petersburg has 
splendid schools and 
churches, fine public institutions of 
all kinds, an efficient council-man- 
ager government, moderate living 
costs, a superior health record, and 
thousands of beautiful homes in every 
type of setting. Find out about St 
Petersburg. Write today for our illus- 
trated booklets. Address J. L. Daven- 
port, Chamber of Commerce, 





THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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Here may be welcome 
idea for Christmas 
Program—Shadow | 
Pictures with Carols 


Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send l0c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
dental! health material listing booklets, 
pamphlets, posters plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 
seatwork. 


American Dental Association 
Dept. N-1 212 E. Su St. 
Chicago 11, ! 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. jo wae field they can render the greatest serv- 
Chicago 4, lil. 





We find teachers and others in any type of edu- 
cational work are giving thought to where and 


Excellent opportunities are available for 
all who are qualified. Our service is nation-wide. 
Member N. A. T. A 


Of ational College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers, Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year term: 
Jan. 28. Summer term: June 14, Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 616-A EVANSTON, ILL. 








New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 


For Teachers in search of enjoyable, 
easy-to-get-up Christmas Program 


Christmas Carols as musical back- 
ground for Shadow Pictures might 
prove just what you’re looking for. 
The pictures can be made by sim- 
ply arranging characters and objects 
between strong light and translu- 
cent screen so shadow outlines are 
seen by audience, 


Screen can be ordinary sheet hung 
on rope stretched across room. 
Light can be lamp with 80 watt 
bulb (or equivalent), shining in 
middle of sheet at shoulder level. 


As costumes are invisible, can be 
made from anything giving desired 
effect. Music may be group singing 
or records, etc. Possible Picture- 
carol combinations might be: 








1, Madonna and Babe. Music — Silent 
Night; Come, All Ye Faithful. 

2. Few pupils with cardboard wings tied to 
arms. Music— Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing; Angels We Have Heard on High. 
3. Cardboard outline of Bethlehem, star 
above; shepherds in foreground. Music — 
O Little Town of Bethlehem; It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear. 

4, Three turbaned kings bearing gifts. 
Music — We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
First Noel (Ist, 2nd verses). 

if further interested you might care 
to consult your library on shadow 
pictures and their production — 


.your record shop for carols. 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 2106 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 













Colleges, 
ALBERT terete 
PTH AWE Schools. Good 


candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 







































Home Office: Member 
25 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 N. A. ae A. 
ing Agencies 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City © Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MAKES CURRENT EVENTS A 
PLEASANT STUDY. 


This large map, depicting the outstanding news items of 
the week, features the modern visual-aid method of 
teaching current events. [t holds the undivided interest 
of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have found that these 
weekly pictorial bulletins are an unequalled source of 
political, economic and geographical knowledge. 


write for FREE SAMPLE and details. 
Costs only a few cents a day. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans St. Chicago 10, Ill. 


Classified 


BOOKS 


THE MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER is 
winning its way into hundreds of high schools through- 
out America. It speaks for itself. Books I, II, III, & 
IV, 35¢ each. Four books complete, $1.25. Examina- 
tion booklets on request. MARKHART VOCABUl- 
LARY SERVICE, Preston, Idaho. 


EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought that 
he would render the greatest service to modern criticism 
who would draw the line of relation that subsists be- 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.”’ 

Swedenborg Foundation, 51 E. 42 St. New York. 











HOBBIES 


A  .... ......, 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as 
sorted $2.40; 50 large ones $2.40. B. Lowe, Holland 


Fresh interest, beauty, color for your science corner 
with our fascinating collection of shells of many varic 
ties, large starfish, sea fan and coral. All $5.00 Postpaic. 
MAT-HAN Shells, Box 1577, Miami, Florida. 


el 
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FILMS 


eS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- i 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. q 


— 


SS 


TEACHING AIDS 


INDEX of Free Teaching Aids. A compilation © 
hundreds of free pamphlets, pictures, charts, exhibits, 
and films available from commercial companies and 
governmental agencies. A reference book that every 
teacher should have. Priced at $2.60 per copy. Mone) 
refunded if not satisfied. Free Teaching Aids Co., Harris 
burg, Illinois. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 35 NEW IDEAS—plus °° 
pages of correlated SEATWORK and DEVICES. Ever 
idea unique, interesting and stimulating for the teachiné 
of reading readiness, reading, number, word analys's 
science. Price $2.00 prepaid. Workable Primary Ideas, 
18 Green Street, Augusta, Maine. 






































DITTO 


SHORT CUT TO MORE 
LEISURE TIME! 


The school day is long enough without 
spending evenings grading papers—writing i 





> i examinations, preparing lesson outlines. 

ue Thousands of teachers are taking advantage of 
i Ditto’s time saving—evening freeing—short 

4 - 


cuts to more leisure time. With a Ditto Dupli- 

cator and Ditto workbooks it’s possible to run ; 
off lesson sheets—exams—outlines—in a | 
matter of minutes! With equal ease and speed 
Ditto reproduces posters, maps, school 
bulletins—or anything written, typed, or 
drawn—in one to eight colors. Ditto work- 
vooks cover comprehensively 55 subjects—for 
nearly every class in every grade. Learn more 

about how Ditto helps create keener student 

interest—reduces your homework to a 

minithum. Write today—xse the coupon! : | 





FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 


Ditto Workbooks are com- 
piled by noted authorities 
to save you hours of class- 
room time, get more seat 
work, do less night work 
and increase class averages. 
50 subjects. One book 
serves 100 students. Test 
them in your classroom. 
Get free samples, check 
coupon at right. 















i 


pro ——~—CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY-<---—— 


DITTO, Inc. ’ 
608 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 2 
Without obligation, please send: 
) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
( } Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 

Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School( ) P : 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog , | 


PRRs 6:0 0 0046048000006060605009860060600000 0000000060000 
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Some 500 presidents of American 
colleges and universities are now writ- 
ing CBS their views about the Sunday 
morning round-table broadcast Jnvita- 
tion to Learning. 

During the past six years the program 
has drawn its speakers from the faculties 
of a large number of these colleges to 
talk about the world’s great books. So 
far well over 200 scholars in all fields 
of learning have shared their own ex- 
citement in these books with the millions 
who listen to them. 

Each president has been asked to add 
his nominations to the list of 277 clas- 
sics that have already been discussed, 
and the speakers who discussed them. 
The returns, now beginning to flow into 
the CBS Education Department from the 
nation’s campuses, reflect some pretty 
solid respect and enthusiasm for the 
stimulating job the program is doing. 

* 


Donald Bain looks like a plump, bald, 
mild-mannered professor. Actually he’s 
one of the world’s foremost animal 
imitators. The other day he played the 
part of the 7-headed Mouse King in the 
American School of the Air’s produc- 
tion of the Nutcracker Suite, gave a 
different kind of mouse-squeak for each 
head, and then remembered which types 
of squeak to suppress when two of the 
heads were cut off. A few weeks earlier 
he had been a pack of wolves and a tom 
turkey. Each night after being the cat’s 
“meow in I Remember Mama at the 
Music Box Theatre on 45th Street off 
Broadway he rushes through Shubert 
Alley to be a flock of jungle birds in 
Home of the Brave. 

* 


For the past three years only cakes 
and tea have been served because 6:15 
p-m. EST is a little early for dinner, but 
during the five preceding years when 
CBS’ People’s Platform was on the air 
at 7 p.m. a five-course pre-broadcast 
dinner was consumed each week by the 
four guest speakers and Moderator Ly- 
man Bryson. Over the roast beef and 
salad some of the foremost leaders of 
American opinion argued the merits of 
the major political, economic and social 
issues of the day. In 1940 they earnestly 


addressed themselves to such questions 
A-26 ] 


as U.S. aid to England. Today they de- 
bate labor’s wage demands. As they 
push back their empty teacups an un- 
seen engineer flicks a switch and their 
words are suddenly on the air across the 
country. In the course of more than 400 
programs some 1500 men and women 
have aired their convictions on Colum- 
bia’s notable Saturday night forum. 
They’ve come from divers occupations 
and backgrounds: cab drivers, house- 
wives, college presidents (35), business 
executives (93), public officials (219), 
foreign statesmen (38) and leaders in 
the field of education, journalism, and 
the arts (440). To their convictions they 
bring the strength of authority and ex- 
perience; to their listeners clarity on the 
puzzling issues of our time. 


+ 


The next time you see your history 
professor ask him about Little Raven, 
the Arapaho, who spoke in behalf of 
his people at the notable peace confer- 
ence of 1868 at Medicine Lodge in the 
Cimarron country. He'll tell you it was 
one of the great all-time summations 
of justice. 

Then listen to Cimarron Tavern (Mon- 
day through Friday on CBS at 5:30 p.m. 
EST) and one of these days you'll hear it 
as it was spoken 78 years ago. 

For six months Cimarron Tavern has 
been bringing back alive the cowboy- 
and-Indian days of Custer and the Little 
Big Horn, unfolding for millions of 
listeners some of the lesser known epi- 
sodes in their country’s history. To make 
it authentic CBS writers and researchers 
developed as much as 100 pages of data 
to support a single incident, causing 
Variety to comment that the series bears 


“the unmistakable earmarks of care and 
research.” 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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GOOD LISTENING 
FOR FEBRUARY: 


* 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


FEBRUARY 


2 ASSIGNMENT HOME 


Saturday, 3 p.m. EST. In cooperation 
with the Veterans’ Administration, CBS 
presents the problems of the returning 
fighting man in resuming his place in 
his community—as seen through the 
veteran’s eyes, 


5 GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 
Tuesday, 5 p.m. Est. A program to show 


you how Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf 
tells a perfect musical fairy tale. 


THIS LIVING WORLD 

Thursday, 5 p.m. Est. A discussion of 
American youth and the crime rate dur- 
ing the last five years and the various 


methods which have been suggested for 
checking dangerous tendencies. 


8 TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Friday, 5 p.m. est. A dramatization of 
The Prairie Years, the first two volumes 
of Carl Sandburg’s monumental 6-vol- 
ume biography of Abraham Lincoln. 


9 THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


The radio premiere of Bartok’s 3rd 
Piano Concerto, his last work, played 
by Gyorgy Sandor, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 
10 NEWYORK PHILHARMONIC: 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Sunday, 3 p.m. Est. With guest soloist 
Rudolf Serkin, playing the Brahms D- 
Minor Concerto for piano and orchestra. 


a 
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Il THE STORY OF AMERICA 


Monday, 5 p.m. Est. The story of Lincoln 
and emancipation shortly after the 
Union victory at Antietam gave him 
his opportunity to announce that on the 
first day of 1863 he would declare “for- 
ever free” all slaves in areas still in re- 
bellion against the federal government. 


15 viva america! 


Friday, 11:30 p.m. Est. Vera Holly and 
Latin American artists present a pro- 
gram highlighting colorful and authen- 
tic melodies of all the Americas, broad- 
cast simultaneously throughout the 
hemisphere. 


16 THE GARDEN GATE 


Saturday, 9:15 a.m. Est. Tom Williams, 
“The Old Dirt Dobber”, answers ques- 
tions and gives timely hints to thousands 
of listeners who are joined in the com- 
mon love of growing things. Award of 
the “Order of the Green Thumb” goes 
to the gardener-of-the-week. 


27 MARCH OF SCIENCE 


Wednesday, 5 p.m. Est. The Story of 
Radar tells how this new science helpe 
the Royal Air Force win the battle of 
Britain and then played a vital role in 
the war. 



















